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ADVERT ISEMENT. 

THE charader 6( the author <i( this 
work^ fo well known by his other 

learned and elaborate writings, would have 
been fufficient to have recommended it to 
the public, if he had thottght proper to 
have printed it during his own life ; which 
could not conveniently be done, as he wad 
in the conftant ufe of it in his ledutts. 
It will therefore be necefiary, for the fa- 
tisfaftion of the reader, to take notice 
here, that it was the intention of the au- 
thor, declared to feveral of his friends, and 
evident from the manufcript itielf, to ht 
feen at the bookiHler^s, that thefe ledurea 
ihould be publiihed : For which purpojfe 
he caufed a fair copy df them to be tran« 
knhed, after he had from time to time rt- 
vifed them with Us ufital accuracy, du-^ 
ring die fpac« of shirty eight yearsp ttk 
which he moft punctually difcharged did 
duties of his Profeflbrihip at Greiham CqU 
lege, having been ele&ed into it on die 
ift of September 1720^ and dying on fhc 
17th of Oaober 17581 
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O R A T 1 O, 

Quam in collegio grsshambnsI| 
cum rhetorlces praelegendae prO'> 
vinciam illic fufcepit, publice ha«> 
buit 

m 

lOHANNES WARDVS, 

V. kal. Nov. MDccxx. 

De ZJ/ii et Praeftantia Artis Dicendi. 

UM metuin ipfe repiito, quo ia 
loco, quantofque vires, qui hoc 
munus ante iiie peregerurit, fubfe- 
cutus, verba apud vos, auijitores dc)-* 
CTissiMi atque HitM ANissiMi, funi faftu^ 
rus, fiae metii & treinore in conipedtiini 
veftrum prodire nequeo. Nam, ut in cele- 
bcrrimo hoc et venerando Mufarum domi^ 
cilio nihil proferre convenit, qiiod non fit 
cogitatione eximium, doftrinaque politiini 
et elaboratiim; ita, quam flm ab hujufinodi 
tam naturae, quam artis praefidiis impara- 
tus, haud ignoro. Veruntamen, cum cdllcgii 
hujufce curatores digniflimi banc pfovin- 
ciartt rhetorices praecepta tradendi mihi de- 
mandare dignati fint, duae res funt, quas 
Vol. I. A merits 
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mcritb a me expcftari ftntio : in prifnis» ut 
iis gratias agam^ per quos in hunc locum 
cfevcncntn j deinde ut, quod decft ihgenio, 
cura^ et diligentia pro viribufi compenfare 
ijtudeam : ne tairtum beneficium in homi- 
nem vel ingratum, vel alio quovis modo 
CO prorfus indignum, coUocatum fuiflfe un- 
qiiam videatur. Atque ut harum alteram 
vere et ex ahimo meo jam facio, cuius ^ra- 
tiflima memoria tam altis radicibus menti 
infixa adhaeret, quae nulla unquam tempo* 
ris longinquitate evelli poflit ; fie alteram, 
quantum in nie fitum eft, omni opera fem- 
per contendam. 

In pfaefentia autem pauca de ufu ttprae^ 
Jtantta rhetorices dicere conftitui; unde et 
occafio fefe offeret praecipuis conviciis et 
contumeliis, quibus injufte a quibufdam ars 
liaec praeftantiffima petita fuerit, breviter 
reipondendi. Nee aliud fane argumentum, 
quo praeledtiones aufpicarer, aut mihi^^ aut 
vpbis magis convenire exiftimavi : nam^ ut 
artem aliquam profitenti, eam nee inutilem^ 
nee ignobilem efle, oftehdere omnino con- 
gruit 5 ita dignam efle, cui operam et ftu- 
;dium impendant, ex re aiiditorum eft mo- 
ncri, Caeterum, quo commodius id prac- 
.ftari poflit, banc veniam oro, ut benigne et 
attente me dicentem, ut facitis, audiatis. 

Arti-s 
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Ajltis igitur Ujksi ut itb iUo iiicif]fkm/ 
ex comnioditatibuSf qiias homines e^finde 
percipiaat^ praeclpuc aeftioiari debet j qujicf 
ii et jucunditatem quoque fecum affcrat;i it^ 
ut poetac illud utU^ duici ' ci refite tribuaturi ^^^^' 
nihil defiderari poteft^ quo amorem et gxdi^Potf.v'i&t 
tiam apud omnes concilict i borum autem 
tttrumquc ars» dc qua loquimufj m^ritq fibi 
viodiparc poteft. Etenim^ cum viam rui^ 
ti(»ieinque tradat» qua quis apt^> compo^tej 
omtfie» ct ccfiiofe de unaquaqiifi re dicat^ 
oon» ut ia aliis qutbufdam ar(;ibus ac diici-< 
fditti^ rc$ fe habet^ ufus eju$ ^^rtis }ocis et 
tcoiporibus terminaturj fed fetpp^r fere et 
«dttqi)e prodefl ac dekflat; qjuippe quae 
Qotni aetati et conditiont bominum conve^ 
niat, juvcntuti ac fcnecSlae, fprp et curis^^ 
aulae et cailris pariter fe accommodans. 
Imo in quovis bominupa coetu, cotnmuui^ 
que Titae confuetudine, coinptp et eleganti 
Qcatioid^ geixere nihil g^atiu^ aut acceptius 
^e potejft. Res aimis k>nga et Qperoia eiTet 
iibgula artis di(;e{KU cocnmoda enumerarey 
j^auca igitur ex innumeris fere tetigiiTe con^ 
teoti eriinu$4 Vis debi^is laudibus virtu-^ 
tcm efferre, aut vitii turpitudinepi depingere 
ae^uperare ? vis fummorum vkorum gefta 
peaeclara cekbrare, alH£)^ue ad imitandum 
^xponere ; contra vero iiequain et impro- 
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bbrum horiiinum pcrniciofa facinora in o- 
dium et contemptum omnium adducere? 
hanc artem cole. Vis alicui ad ea, quae 
iibi^ vel aliis fint utilia^ perfuadere ; aut ah 
iis^ quae perniciem et ruinam aflferant, de- 
hortari ? vis patriae de rebus feu belli, ieu 
pads deliberanti opem fcrre, et faluberrima 
confilia ita proponere> ut alios in fententiam 
tuam pertrahas ? haec ars rationem praebe- 
bit. Vis innocentem tueri, ac periculum a 
capite ejus depellere; aut de fcelerato ut 
debita, et comrnuni rei neceflaria, funoatur 
poena dicendo eflicere ? ex hac arte adju* 
menta petas. In fumma, omnia^ quae ac- 
commodata funt ad id> quod volumus, per- 
fuadendum atque obtinendumi haec ars tra- 
dit et fuppeditat. Qojd, quod Protei ritu in 
varias formas dodta et artificiofa oratio fe 
convertit, quo, quod fibi velit, aflequatur ? 
Alias enim ut rivulus parum profundus hu- 
mili ac demiffo fermonis genere humi repit ; 
alias pleni ac leniilimi fluminis more aequa- 
bili curfu fertur ac dilabitur ; alias vero quaii 
torrens, magno aquarum confluxu turgef- 
cens, ampliffima fententiarum gravitate, et 
majeftate verborum grandiloqua infurgit. 
Jam in longas et circumduSas periodos fefe 
profundit, mox incife.et membratim rem 
peragere inftituit. Nunc docet, nunc quae- 
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lit ; nunc reticct, nunc cxclamit ; iiunc ir* 
ritat, nunc demulcet ; nunc orat, nunc mi- 
natur ; quoquoverfum fefe commovens^ quo 
in pe<^s eorum^ quibufcum agit^ fe infi- 
nuet, ct in partes fuas perducat. Porro, ut 
homines bruta animantia duobus praecipue 
pracftant, ratiorffe nimirum ct oratione, Ci- 
cero, artis hujus optimus aeftimator, affir- 
mare non dubitavit, E/oqui copiofe, modo pru^ 
denter^ melius ejfe, quam vel acutiffime Jine 
ehquentia cogitare '. Cujus rei illam quo- ' p^Of^ 
que rationcm fubjungit : ^od cogitatio infe d^ 
ipfa vertitur ; eloquent ia compleSlitur eos^ qui^ 
bufcum communitate junSli fumus. Qiii in id 
igitur folum incumbit, ut mentis perception 
nes accurate perpendat, et inter fe compa- 
ret, unde rerum cognitionem obtineat, fibi 
tantum fapit ; dum is, qui fenfa animi clara 
et concinna oratione efFerre ftudeat, et ad 
utilitatem et deledtationem hominum intel-* 
%entiam fuam confert. Ideoque ad multa 
vitae officia honiines aptos reddit dicendi 
peritia, ad quae alii prorfus funt inepti. 

Beneficia ex hac arte percepta fi ex*» 
cmplis eorum, qui ea claruerunt, oftenderc 
fufciperem, pene infinitus efTem, Par illqd 
celebratifEmi nominis oratorum, Demofthe- 
nem dico ct Ciccroncm, ut inftitutum vitac, 
fortunaagtj ct mortem quoque baud admo* 

A 3 dum 



dam iifHticAUm hibnervLtiti iic illud gloriae 
ntriq^e conveniit^ quod ndn femel patriam 
fuiuh in fumtho periculo conftitxitam di« 
Cendi facultatc Ubcrarunt. Qupties illc 
aftutiam ct fraudes Philippi, quibus Jiber* 
tati Athcnienfium infidiatus^ eos in dino- 
nem fibi redigefe conatu^ eft, indagavit, 
patefecit, elufit ? Pari arte ct ingcnio hie 
omnes Cadlinae^ machinationes, ad rem- 
publicam Romanatn evertendam dcilinatas, 
dctexit, vim atque audaciam firegit, omnia- 
que Ulius ac fociorum nefaria confilia in 
audorum pcrnicieni convcrtit. Ncc mi- 
nori poftea laude infanas Antonii moli-* 
tiones diu coercuit et rcpreffit ; donee tan- 
dem perfidia eorum, de quibus optime me^ 
ritus erat, in poteftatem ejus infidiofe tra* 
deretur. At nequeo me continere, quin 
illud de clariffimo hoc viro memorem, quo 
et amicum de caufa capitali poftulatum li* 
beravit, et vis fumma itloquentiac, fi alias 
\inquam, vel maxime enituit. Bello civili 
inter Caefarem et Pompeium finito, fum- 
maque rerum jam in Caefarem dcvoluta, 
Quintus Ligarius accufatur a Q;/ruberonc, 
quod Cacfaris partibus in Africa hoftis 
Tuiffel. Ligarii defenfioncm Cicero fufci- 
pit. Quod cum Caefar intellexit, Quidni, 
ihqait, Giceroncm otaotem audiamu« ? reus 
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crnxn, cujus caufam agit, pro certo homo 
improbus et hoftis eft. Sed cum Cicero 
dicere ingreftus eft, oratio tarn afFedibus 
varia et venuftate admirabilis vidcbatur, 
ut Caefaris animum mirifice affecerit, quod 
priinum iiiccrto vultu, crcbraque coloris 
mutatione oftendit ; poftea vero tantis per- 
turbationibus incitatus eft, ut toto corpore 
contremefcens libellos quofdam e manu 
dimiferit. Caufam igitur obtinuit Cicero, 
ac Ligarius crimine liberatus eft '. Ita ' Plut in 
tot gentium dpmitor vi eloquentiae ftipe- '^ * '^' 
ratur; et qui per totum fere terrarum or- 
bem vidricia arma circumtulerat, armis 
potentioribus ipfe tandem devincitur. Mi- 
randa fane yidtoria ! in qua togae arma 
ce£5fte veriffime Cicero gloriari poffit. Cun) 
arte igitur militari dicendi facultatem non- 
nuUi conferentes, cui potiftimum palm^ 
tribui debeat, ia dubio reliqvierunt. Sin 
aatem caetera pares habeantur, in illis certe 
baud parum inter fe difcrepant ; quod haep 
fine vulnere aut laefione aliqua vidtoriam 
reportat, ilia non fine caede et fanguine ; 
haec volentes captivos ducit et retinet, ilia 
inyitos ; baec animos, ilia corpora tantum 
devihcit. 

Ex lis autem, quae de ufu rh^torices 
hadenus di&z funt, cum et praejlantta ejus 
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inagna ex parte intelUgi poflit, pauciora do 
ilia dicere opus cfle vidctur. 6i rem au- 
tem redte perpendamus, quid pulchrius cfle 
potefl, (juatn ea in . re alios excellere, qua 
liomines praecipuo quodatn modo bruta 
aninialia exccUunt? Quid praeclarius, quam 
de re quacunque ita dicendo valere, ut non • 
inodo auditorum aures demulceas, fed a- 
nlmos etiam fumnja vduptate perfundas ? 
Quid laudabilius, quam in rebiis arduis 
et difficilibus faluberrima confilia ita pro- 
ponere, ut ad ea ampledenda homines fa- 
cile adduci poflint ? Etenim earn vim ani- 
mis noftris infevit natura, ut non modo 
apta et concinna oratione deledemur, fed 
etiam variis exinde motibus concitati hue 
illuc pro voluntate dicentis faepe impella- 
mur. Quanti igitur aeftimari debet, re- 
gnare quodammodo ac dominari in alio- 
rum animis i fledtere eos linguae guber- 
naculo, quo velis J et quid probent, quid 
rejiciant, quafi pro imperio ac poteftate 
praefcribere ? Egregia fane res, et digna, 
quam omni ftudio et animi contentione 
« Ck. confedemur ! Itaque non fine c^m&. flexani- 
JaT'' .'^'^^' ''^^"^ omnium 'reginam rerum, oratio- 
<,it P«"» vetus poeta appellavit '. 
^-- At dicet forfan aliquis, homines vi ac 
jsonias. pondere rationum, non affcftuum impulfu 
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ft concitatione ad aliquld vel amplexandum 
vel fugiendum moveri oportcrc. Bene pro- 
ftGto cum rebus humanis ageretur, fi ita 
revera eflet, Scd quis non quotidiana cx- 
perientia edodlus plane fcntit, plerofque 
homines aut rationum momenta faepiflime 
' non perdperp ; aut fi percipiant, nefcio 
qua mentis pertinacia et obftinatione ad 
agendum^ prout res poftulent> nuUo modo 
mduci poffe, donee affeduum motu ind- 
tentur ? Conftet igitur arti praeflantiflimae 
laus fua et dignitas^ ad human! generis 
imbecillitati opitulandum natae^ quae in 
CO, quo jam res funt ftatu, non modo 
utiliis; fed omtiino necefiaria efie manifefto 
apparet. 

Cum tot igitur tantaeque fint artis di« 
cendi virtutes, non minim eft cam ple- 
rofque homines omni aetate in amorem fui 
et admirationem rapuiile. Sed ita natura 
comparatum eft, ut pro variis ac diverfis 
hominum ingeniis alia aliis placeant, et 
deleftent. Non defiierunt igitur, qui ex 
artium choro rhetoricen exdudere volue- 
rint, ufum modo et exerdtationem artis 
cxpertcm cfle'dicentes. In hunc autem 
errorem ex Platonis fententia male intel- 
leda nonnulli olim indderunt. Nam quae 
fummus ille philofophus contra fophiftas 
4 dixcrat. 
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ducerat^ qtii £<3;am tantum et fimulatam 
artis ipeciem adhibebant; iUos in artem 
^inft.crat ipfaiTi pcrpcram dctorfifle oftcndit Fabius '. 
^75" Ariftotclcs ctiara^ Platonis diicipqlus, in 
veftibulo operis fui De arte dkendiy quae 
arti iint propria rhetoricae ac dialedicae 
ex aequo convcnire demonftrat. Et pro- 
fefto quid in f? continet dialedlica, cujus 
caula artis nomen fibi afTumat^ quod rhe- 
toricae quoque hand pari jure conveniat ? 
Jnvcnicndi locos, unoc quid cuique argu- 
roento propriuxn fit ct congruens petantur, 
dpcet? Idem facit et rheto^ca. Diipo- 
jicndi etiam quae inventa fint^ regulas tra- 
dit ? Tradit ct rhetoric a, Syllogifinos et 
indudtiones ad fidera faciendam .adhibet; ? 
Enthymematis ct cxemplis, nee minor! 
arte, nee felicitate, contendit rhetorica. Pari 
igitur pafTu, ut videmus^ hacStenus incedunt. 
In eo autcm difFerunt, quod ilia nudis et 
apertis vocibus, quae ad rem cxplicandam 
fufHciantj tantummodp utitur ; haec autem 
pro varia argumenti natura nunc hoc, nunc 
illud dicendi genus, omnibus yerborutp 
luminibusadjundtist fuojureadfcifcit. Non 
infacete igitur Zeno diak^icam tnami 
claufae^ rhetoricam vero ep^anjae et dila- 
Vejin. tatae comparaffe dicitur. *. Ni quis forian 
^^^' "• illam corporis alicujus oflibiis inter fe com- 
' ' . : • pagibu^s 




pagibus vinftis et <:olU£Skti$ ; bsnc vero 
eidem corpori cirne veftito^ nervis in&xuGbo, 
fucco et fanguipc pleno^ cpi9 et aipedtu fit 
gratius^ vitaeque fun^ionibus accommoda-^ 
tius, conferre malit. Sed de hac re pluri^^ 
bus dicendi locus alia$ dabituf » 

Caeterum levis haec videri pofiit at** 
cufatio prae alia quorundam criminatione» 
qui rhetoricen non modo non efle utilemt 
. fed etiam perniciofam et peAiferam afiir* 
mare non dubitarunt. Et banc etiam in-^ 
famiam' arti fuae conflaverunt fophiftae» 
dum inepte fatis & arrogant^r fe docere 
jadtarent^ quo modo caufa inferior dicendo 
fuperior poflet evadere; quod non minus 
ridicule, quam invidiofe^ ipii Socrati affin*- 
gere ftuduit Ariftophanes «. Sed iftam re- » hNHt. 
prehenfionem acutiflime refutat Ariiloteles, 
quae mala vulgo ex ea fluere putarentur^ 
ilia non arti adfcribenda> ied eorum im- 
probitati, qui re per fe bona & utiliilimfi 
ad homines decipiendos abuterentur» dor 
cens \ Nam quod multa incMnmoda af- * Riet. 
fcrre poflit, qui injufte utatur bac dicendi^.//* 
facultate, id in omnibus booorum generir 
bus, virtute ibla excepta, commune efle 
oftendit; et in iis potiilimum bonis^ quae 
maximas habent utilitate$> ut in robore^ 
fiiQitate^ divitiis> fqientia iniUtari. Q^s 

autem 



autem fanuff divitias unquam contempfit, 
feu comparare noluit, quod non paucl vel 
ad luxum, vel injuflam dominationem iis 
fint abuii I Aut quis militarem artem ne- 
gligendam (latuit, quod illo propofito non- 
nulli ea fe exercuerint, quo alios facilius 
aggredercntur, et in poteftatem fuam redi- 
gerent ? Ex contrario certc, quo magis ars 
aliqua in ufum et* commodum humani ge- 
neris excogitata, nefariorum hominum vitio 
in peftem et ruinam illorum traducitur^ eo 
diligentius ab aliis excoli oportet/ quo^ le- 
viori negotio fceleftis eorum confiliis ob- 
iiftere poffint. Nee melius faepe aliquis fe 
defendere poteft, quam eodem armorum 
geiiere, quo ab alio petitur. 

Quanta igitur fit artis dicendi utilitas, 
quanta praeftantia> paucis explicui; pro ar- 
gunienti quidem dignitate breviter nimis 
^t angufte fateor, ut noftrum tamen tulit 
ingenium. Nee in alia re magis fumma 
vis ac facultas eloquendi requiritur, quam 
fi de ipfa doquentia quis dicere inftituat. 
Praeterea aliud eft artis praeceptiones tra- 
dere, aliud ufu et confuetudine cum laude 
exercere. Nam et architeftus efle poteft, 
qui non aedificat; neque cos ipfa fecat. 
'Quin et egenus, licet opibus ipfe carens, ad 
argenti et auri divitcs vcnas. alios dirigere 

poteft, 
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poteft, rationemqttc docere, qua pretiofum 
metallum efibdiant. Muneri igitur noftro 
£ttis me fadurum credam, fi eas fationes 
indicem^ et quaii digitum ad fontes inten- 
dam^ quibus facillime ad eloquentlam per- 
veniri pofle arbitror. Nulla autem rheto* 
rum pracepta fine a^idua et conftanti exer- 
citatione ad folidam, et accuratam dicendi 
facultatem comparandam fufficere poflunt. 
Non enim ex inani verborum copia^ figu- 
ratis locutibnibus, et periodis apte ac nu- 
merofe cadentibus^ ea tota conficitur^ ut 
perperam nonnulli exifUmaiTe videntur ; fed 
rerum quoque multarum perceptionem^ fen- 
tentiarumque gravitatem deiiderat. Omni« 
um itaque difciplinarum cognitionem Craf^ 
fus in oratore requirit '• Item oratorum ' Cic 
principi eloquentia nihil aliud eft, quam copiofe ub, [f* 
loquens fapientia *. Et profedto is ingenua-^- *^- 
rum artium eft confenfus^ ut vinculo (\ao- Pmut! 
dam inter fe connexae fint> et mutuo operas^* ^^* 
praeftent; nulla vero ea^ de qua agimus» 
potiori jure ex aliis, quae (ibi fint ufui> de- 
fumity utpote qua reliquae omnes viciilim 
adornatae^ et pulchriores et jucundiores 
^nt. 

Quae cum ita iint, clariffimi hujus col-^ 
legii fundatoris, equeftris dignitatis viri, 
Thomae Grefham^ prudentifiimum confix 

lium 



Unm omdes bonaraoi lit^ranitn amatofes 
fine dubio magnopere approbahunt; cui itk^ 
ter caeteras liberales artes et fcientias^ quas 
hie doceri volmt> etiani rhctorice locum 
eonftitui piacuit. Is enim» tit vir fait opti-^ 
muSy bonique public! iludioMimus, nilxil 
antiquius habuifle videtur ; quatn ut ope8 ct 
divitiae^ quibus adeo abuadabat^ in civium 
ftiorum commodum impendi poGknu Ideo^ 
que cuin longo rerum ufu» ac muharum 
regianum peragratiox^e bene inteHigeret^ 
quanti res fit momenti boneilas artes pub*^ 
lice doceri> quibus bominum mentes ad 
rirtutem ac <lebila inter ie officia praeftanda 
effingi poffint 3 iu iftuta finem ampliffimas 
has aedes^ qua^ ipfc hafaitaverat. Mails di-^ 
cari }\x&t. Et hoc quid^m egregio confilio 
fecit, cum nee ille habuerit, a quibus fib; 
foccedi magis convcniret> nee hae, qui me-* 
lius fuccederent« In commerciis autesa 
horainamy et afiidua inter fe confuetudine^ 
cum ars dicendi tanH fit ufiis» t:erte in bac 
fiobiliflima, et frequentiiiiaia ciyitate hand 
injuria iiiter caeteras forores ^us locum &bi 
"vindicare potuit* Igitur bu&f: ^ denc^;are 
Boluit vir ille ornatiffimus, fed inter reliquas 
-accepit ; quo mmdruiln elves vd cum exte- 
.ris» qui ad hoc per totutn tettarum orbem 
^celeberrimum emporium perpetuo conflu- 
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tint; vel inter fe de quocunquc ncgotiorum 
genere prampdus et accoratius diflerere pof- 
fent. Neque hac profeClo in re a veter um 
fkpientia deceffit, qui eundem Mercurium 
et eloquentiae ct mcrcaturae deum efla 
finxerunt ; feu, quod eloqucntia ad opes ac- 
quirendas viam parct, in qucm finem et 
mercatufa praecipue inftituitur, unde et 
dens quoque divitianim Mercurius habeba- 
tur * ; feu quod opulentis hominibus, ut ' Ph«mut 
cultus et apparatus^ ita ct fcrmonis ;gcnus dfor^^' 
elegantius, quam aliis conveniat ; feu deni- ^- ^*- 
que, quod fluens et expedita oratio ad con* 
tradlus et negdtia expedicnda plurimum 
tonferat. Sed oit fabulas raittamus, ita ufu 
evenilTe comperimus, ut bene inftitutae ci- 
Vitates pawm fere fennonis ac morum ex* 
cokndi curam plcrumque habuerint. 

Amplissimus hie in viri illuftriifliini 
laudes excurrendi campus fefe aperit, qui 
de utraque re civibus fuis tarn fapienter 
proipexerit ; fed neque ratio, neque limites 
inflituti noftri, id jam fufcipere permittunt, 
De argumento enim tarn nobili ct copiofo 
prorfus filere quam leviter tangere, omnino 
confultius efle duximus. Interim tamen 
poftcritatem tanta beneficia, et tarn exi- 
mium in rem litcrariam munificentiae ex- 

emplum, perpctuo gratiflima memoria pro- 
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fecuturam nequaquam dubitare licet. Is 
enitn in omnium mentibus» qui uUa bona-* 
rum artium cura tanguntur> monumentuni 
quovis aere perennius pro certo iibi coh'^ 
ilituit. 

. Ad vos igitur, au];>itor£s candidis- 
8IMI9 fe convertit oratio^ qui tanta patientia 
me audire dignati eftis. Praecipue autem 
vobi$» curatores digniffimi^ do£dfIimique 
profefTores, maximae grates funt habendae, 
quod praefentia veftra me cohoneftare vo- 
luiflis. Caeterum^ quod omnes tam faciles 
aures mihi praebuiilis^ veflrae potius bene-^ 
volentiae^ quam noftrae dicendi facultati 
tribuerim. Sed in laetum omen accipiam, 
quae in poilerum de ipfa dicendi arte tra-^ 
diturus fim, vos pari favore accepturos, quo 
nihil aut dulcius^aut exoptatius» mihi po* 
terit accidere, Dixi, 
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LECTURE!. 
Of the Rife and Progrefs of Oratory. 

*E commonly find, that perfons L E C T. 

of an ingenuous temper areu-%^-^ 
very dcfirous to know their 
benefadors. And certainly thofe, \tho 
have imployed their time to invent or cul- 
tivate any part of ufeful knowledge, ought 
to be efteemed as fuch, and remembred 
with honor and gratitude. Fof which 
reafon, having indeavoured to fhew the 
ufe and excellence of oratory ', I ihall enter \ ^n ^ 
upon thefe ledhires by inquiring into its^'^ST. 
rife and gradual improvements in different 
ages ; from whence it will appear, to whom 
we are cheifly indebted for the many and 
great advantages arifing from this art. And 
VoL^I. B in 
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LECT. jjj doing this I fhall confine myfelf to rhc- 
%^m^mmj toriclans^ that is> thdfe who either taught 
the art, or at Icaft have writen upon it. 
Nor will it be neceflary, I fhould mention 
all of them ; but fuch only, who have been 
moft celebrated on either of thefe accounts. 
And as to orators, or thofe who pradifed 
this krt, they, who arc defirous to be ac- 
quainted with their hiftory, may perufe 
Gicero*s treatife Of famous orators \ and the 
Dialogue concerning the caufes of corrupt eh- 
quenccy which fome afcribc to Tacitus, and 
others to Quintilian. > 

The invention of oratory is by the Egyp- 
tians, and fables &f the poets, afcfibcd^ to 
Mercury." And, it is well known, that the 
Greeks made their deities the authors like- 
wife of other arts, and fupppfed that they 
prefided over them. Hence they gave 
Mercury the titles of hoyi@^ and '¥.ffjAh 
both which names come from words that 
iignify to {peak. And Ariflides calls clo** 
*Platonica qucucc the gift of Mercury ^ And for the 
^^\ ^' fame reafon antientfy the tongue waiB con- 
* Athc- fecrated to him *. He was likcwife fai4 to 
<. 14/ ' he the interpreter or meffenger of the god$i 
^^T^ which office very well fuited him, as he 
tifcrum, excelled in eloquence. - Hence wc read in 
^* ^ • the Sacre J Writings, that when the people 
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of Lyftra took Barnabas and Paul for gods L E CT- 
in human fhape, becaufe of that fudden i^m^mma 
and furprizing cure, which was wrought 
upon the lame man» they called Barnabas 
yupiteTy and Paul Mercury ; for this rea- 
fon, . as the infpired writer tells us, becaufe 
be was^ the cbeif fpeaker ^ that is (as the '-^^S'/xir^ 
fpe£fcators then thought) the interpreter or 
^kefman of Barnabas. 

But to pafs over thefe fictions of the 
heathen deities, let us hear what Quin-* 
tilian fais of the origin of this art ; who 
ieems to give a very probable account of 
it in the following paffage. The faculty of 
^eecby fais he, v^e derive from nature ^ but 
the art from obfervation. For as in phyfic 
men by feeing tbatfome things promote health f 
and others defroy it, formed the art upon 
tbofe ob/ervations ; in like manner by per-^ 
ceroing that fome things in difcourfe are faid 
to advantage, and others not, they accordingly 
marked thofe things, in order to imitate the 
me, and avoid- the other. They alfo added 
fome things from their own reafon and judge --^ 
ment, which being confirmed by ufe, they be^ 
^an to teach others, what they knew them* 
fihes *. . But no certain account can be * AA 
given when, or by whom, this method of z^tii^. x, 
obfervation firft began to take place. And 

B 2 Ariftotle 
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L tQ T* Ariftotlc fuppofcs, not without reafbn, that 
the firft lineaments of the art were very- 
rude and imperfed: ^ Paufanias indeed ia 
his Defcriptioh of Greece tells us, that Pit- 
theus the uncle of Thefeus, taught it at 
Trezene a city of Peloponnefus, and wrote 
a book concerning it ; which he read him- 
felf, .as it was publilhed by one of Epidau-* 

^ AOir/«-^^g *. But as Pittheus lived above a thou- 
iand years before Paufanias, who flourifhed 
in the time of the emperour Hadrian, fbme 
are of opinion he might be impoled upon 
by the Epidaurian, who publifhed this book 
under the name of Pittheus. But be that 

t 

as it will, it is very reafonable to beleive, 
that the Greeks had the principles of this 
art fo early, as the time of Pittheus. For 
Thefeus his nephew lived not long before, 
the taking of Troy, which, according to 
Sir Ifaac Newton, happened nine hundred 
and four years before the birth of Chriftj: 
at which time Cicero thought it was ia 
much efteem among them. Homer, fais 
he, would never have given Uly//es andNefior 
in the Trojan warsfo great commendations on 
account of their fpeecbes (to one of whom he 
attributes force ^ and to the other fipeetneff 
^f exprejfion) if eloquence had not in thofe 
^ t>e cUtr.fij^^s been in great repute ^. And left any 

one 
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one fhould imagine, that in thofe days^ECT: 
they made ufe only of fuch helps, as nature i__ J-,^ 
and prai^ce could afford them ; the fame 
poet informs us, that Peleus fent Phenix 
with his ion Achilles to the Trojan war, 
to inftruift him not only in the art of war, 
but likewife of eloquence '. But who ' l^^' «• 
were the profeflbrs of this art for fome*^^* 
ages following is not known . For Quinti- 
Jian fais, that afterwards Empedocles is the 
firft upon record, who attempted any thing 
concerning it *. And he, ' by Sir Ifaac y^ f.:^'- 
Newton's account, flourifhed about five c, i. 
hundred years after Troy was taken. At 
which time, as Cicero obferves, men being 
now fenfible of the powerful charms of 
oratory, and the influence it had upon the 
mind, there immediately arofe fcveral ma- 
tters of it 3 ; the cheif of whom are men- ' ^' ^^• 
tioned by Quintilian, who tells us, that :^ 
The oldejl writers upon this art are Cor ax 
mi ^ijias^ both of Sicily. After them came 
Gorgias of Leontium in the fame ijlandy who 
isfaid to have been tbefcbolar of Empedocles^ 
md by reafon of his great age (for he lived 
to be an hundred and nine years old) had 
many contemporaries. Thra^machus of Cal-- 
i^edon^ Proteus ofCea, Protagoras ofAbdera^ 
ISi^pias ofElis, andAkidamus of E/ea lived 

B 3 in 
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lE^CT.^^j it's -time, as liketDtfe AntiphoHt wie Jirft 
s-'^-^ wrote .orations % and alfo upon the arty and 
'See Voir ff JaiJ to have jpoien admirably well in its 
r w'" f '"'» defenfe j and iefides thefe Polycrates, and 
t- 73« Theodore of Byzantium *. Thus far Quin- 
»/«/ •r«tf. tilian. Thefe perfons contributed different 
' ■ "'• ways towards the improvement of the art, 



^. I. 



Corax. and Tiiias gave rules for methodi- 
zing a difcourfe and adjufting its particular 
iSceTur^parts J; as may be conjeftured from Cicero's 
^V /^//account of them, who fais : tbo fome hoi 
.*"• /poke well before their time, yet none with 
* D» clar. order and method ♦. But Gorgias fccms to 
'"^*'''^ have excelled all the reft in fame and re- 
putation i for he was fo highly applauded 
by all Greece, that a golden ftatue was 
eredted to him at Delphos, which was a 
diftinguifliing honour conferred upon him 
.» Id. m only s. And- he is faid to have been fO 
fj',.^"'- great amafter of oratory, that in a public 
aflembly he would undertake to declaim 
immediately upon any fubjeft propofcd to 
m.iib.xMm^, He wrote, as Cicero informs us* 
'^'iDedar}^ ^^ demonftrative or laudatory way 'j 
?r«/.<:.i2'.which requires moft of the fublime, and 
makes what Diodorus Siculus fais ai him 
4h<; more probable, that, Hefirfi intradticti 
f be ftrongefi figures^ members (f periods tfipf* 
Mtf.k'Jknfej, of m i%ml^ length, i>r fH^ 
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^it6 a like founds and other ornaments ^LE^CT. 
that nature ^ And hence thofe figures, ^^-^^ 
which give the greateft force and luftre to i y^^ p. 
a diicourfe, were antiently called by tisJ^J^* 
name *. Cicero tells us further, thatThra^^/. 70. 
iymaehus and Gorgias were the firft, who Haikara. 
introduced numbers into profe, which Ifor ^/^ 
crates afterwards brought to perfedion K ' Ona. 
<^uintilian like^^dfe mentions Protagom/* *^'**' 
<3orgias, Prodicus, and Thrafymachus, as 
the firft, who treated of common places, 
and (hewed the ufe of them for the inven- 
tion of arguments ♦. Nor muft we omit 4/»/. orat^ 
Plato, whole elegant dialogue upon this^Y"*' 
fubjcift is ftill extant, which he entitles 
Gorgias. For tho he docs not lay down 
the common rules of the art ; yet he very 
well explains the nature of it, and main^ 
tains its true end and ufe againft the ge- 
nerality of its profeffors, who had greatly 
perverted the original defign of it. Thus 
by the ftudy and induftry of fo many iii« 
genious and great men the art of oratory 
was then carried to a confiderable height 
among the Grecians. Tho many of thofc, 
who profcfled it in thofe times, imployed 
their (kill rathei; to promote their own re- 
putation and applaufe, than to ferve the 
real iqtercfb of truth and virtue. For they 

B 4 fropofed 
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L EC T'propofed in an arrogant manner (as Cicero 
u^-vL^ fais) to teach how a had caufe might be fa 
' />< ciar, managed^ as to get the better of a good one '; 
* That is, they would undertake to charm 
the ears, and ftrike the paffions of their 
hearers in fo powerful a manner, by io- 
phiflical reafonings, turns of wit, and -fine 
language, as to impofe falfehood upon them 
for truth > than which nothing could be 
either more difingenuous in itfelf, or pre- 
judicial to fociety* 

But thofe, who fucceded them, fecm to 
have confulted better, both for. their own 
honor, and that of their profeffion. lib- 
erates was the moft renowned of all Gor- 
gias his fcholars, whom Cicero frequently 
extols with the highefl: commendations, as 
the greateft mafter and teacher of oratory ; 
Whofe fchooly as he fais, like the Trojan harfe, 
* Deorahjent forth abundance of great men *• Ari- 
<[%z.' ftotle was cheifly induced to ingage in this * 
province from an emulation of his glory ; 
and would often fay in a verfc of Sophocles, 
fomewhat varied to his purpofe,, 
7b be flent it is a Jbame^ 
1 Cic Df While Ifocrates gets fuch fame K 

^'^'j '"*• Quintilian fais they both Wrote upon the 
Quint, art % tho there is no fyftcm of the former 
Zi^.iiir.i.now eixtant. But jhat of Ariftotl^ is 

4 Ibidem^ n. a 
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cfteemed the bcft, and moft cotnpleat, of L E c T. 
any in the Greek language. In this agc ^ .^^L. ^ 
tke Grecian eloquence appeared in it» 
higheft perfe6tion. Demofihenes was an 
hearer both of Ifocrates and Plato» as alf<^ 
of Ifaeus (ten of whofe orations are yet 
extant) and by the afliftance of a furpri-* 
zing genius, joined with indefatigable in- 
duftry, made that advantage of their pre- 
ceptSy that he has been always efteemed 
•by the beft judges the prince of Grecian 
orators. His great adverfary and rival 
AefchineSy after his banifhment is faid to 
have gone to Rhodes, and imployed his * 
time there in teaching rhetoric '. Theo- 1 Qj-mt. 
defies and Theophraftus, both of them^^*^^* 
^holars of Ariftotle, imitated their mafterr lo. 
in writing upon the art. And from that jy^ nt^ 
time the phUofophers, cfpecially the ftoics ^j^^; "^ 
and peripatetics, applied themfelves to lay 
•down the rulra of oratory * ; which So-- » Quint, 
crates had before feparated from the pro- ^^^^ f^"^* 
vincc of a philoibpher. And there is yet^. i- 
pre&rved a treatife upon this fubjedt, which 
fome have afcribed to Demetrius Plialereus 
the peripatetic, and fcholar of Theophra- 
ftus, tho others more probably to Dio- 
nyfius of Halicarnaflus, Quintilian men^ 
tipQS fev^ral other fanious rhetoricians in 

the 
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L E CT. the foUowing ages, who were likewife 
t^r-^^^^^ writers ; as Hermagoras, Athenaeus, Apol- 
lonius Molon, Areus Caecilius, Dionyfiu^ 
of Halicarnafius, ApoUonius of Pergamus, 
« ua fw and Theodore of Gadara '. But of thefe 
^^^ northing now remains upon the fubjedi of 
oratory, except fome traAs of Dionyfius, 
who flourifhed in the reign of Auguftus 
Caefar. . Nor have there be wanting Ibmc 
eminent writers of this kind among the 
Greeks fince the tin^e of Quintilian ; two 
bf whom I cannot omit to mention. Her* 
mogenes, and Longinus, the author of the 
incomparable tKztjSeOf the fublime^ a book 
which ca;i fcarce be too much commended, 
or too ofteh read. 

It was long befdre Rome received this 
art, and not without difficulty at firft. The 
reaibn was, becauie the Romans were for 
feveral ages wholly addifted to military 
. . affairs, and to enlarge their territories ; fo 
th^t they not only negleiSscd to cultivate 
learning, but thought the purfuit of it a 
thing of ill tendency, by diverting the 
minds of their youth from the cares and 
toils of war, to a more foft and indoleiit 
-kind of life. Therefore fo late as the year 
of their city five hundred ninety two, when 
by the induftry of fome Grecians the liberal 

arts 
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vts began to flourilh in Italy, a decree I- ^^c T. 
pa£ed the fenatc, by which all philofophers ui- ^ i— ii 
and rhetoricians were ordered to depart out 
of Rome *. But in a few years after, i socton. 
when Carneades, Critolaus, and Diogenes, J^^^^; 
who were not only philofophers but ora*- 
tors, came ambafladors from Athens to 
Rome ; the Roman youth were {o charmed 
with the eloquence of their harangues, 
that they could no longer be ftopt from 
purfuing the iludy of oratory. And by a 
further acquaintance with the Greeks it 
foon gained fuch efteem, that perfons of 
the firil quality imployed their time and 
pains to acquire it. And a young gentle- 
man, who was ambitious to advance him- 
felf in Ae fervicc of his country, could 
have little hopes of fuccefs, unlefs he had 
laid the foundation of his future profpedts 
in that ftudy. 

Seneca tells us, that Lucius Plotius, a 
Gaul, was the firft, who taught the art of 
oratory* at Rome in Latin * ; which Cicero % Praefat. 
iais, was while he was a boy, and when ^ ^'^- "• 
the mod: ftudious perfons went to hear 
him, he lamented that he could not go 
wiA them; being prevented by the re- 
gard he paid to the opinion of Ibme qf 
his freinds, Vho thought that greater im- 
provements 
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^ ^P ^' provcmcnts were made by cxcrcifes in the 
c— vi^i,j Greek language under Grecian mafters ^ 
"Sec Sacr. Seneca adds, that this profeflion continued 
rb$$. e. 2. for fome time in the hands of freedmen ; 
and that the firfl Roman, who ingaged in 
*UU >. ij^ ^as Blandus of ^e equeflrian order *, 
who was fucceded by others ; fonie of 
whofe lives are yet extant, writen by Sue- 
tonius, as many of the Grecians. are by 
Philoftratus and Eunapius. Quintilian like- 
wife gives us the names of thofe among 
the Romans, who wrote upon the art* 
• Thejlrji^ fais he, as far as I can learn^ who 
compofed any thing upon this argument^ was 
M. Cato the Cenfor. j^ter him Anthony 
the orator began upon the fubjeB^ which is 
the only work be has lefty and that imper-^ 
t Sec Cicfe^ 3, Then followed fome oflefs note, hut 
Lib7\. ^^ '^^^ carried eloquence to its highejl pitch 
f'-^i* among us^ was Cicero i who has like wife by 
his rules given the.bejl plan both to praSHfe^ 
and teach the art. After whom modefiy 
would require us to mention no more^ had he 
not told us bimfelf that his Books of rhetoric 
Jlipt out of his hands y while be was but a 
4 ?ce Qaz, youth ♦. And thofe lejfer things, which many 
^ihZ^cz P^^f^^ want J he has purpofely omitted in his 
sSttCiCsDifcourfes of oratory ^. Cornificius wrote 
^i/T^ /^r^^^ upon the fame fubjeSl. Stertinius and 
£/. 9- I Gallio 
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Gallia the father y each of them fometbing. ^ ^^ '^• 
But Celfus and Lenas were more accurate w,i-v^^ 
than Gallio'y and in our times Firginius,. 
FHn^y and Rutilius. And there are at this- 
dayfome celebrated authors of the fame kind, 
who, if they had taken in every thing, might 
have faved my pains ^. Time has fince»/«>f.tra^. 
deprived us of moft of the writers men- ^[\^^ 
tioaed here by Quintilian. But we have 
reafon to be more eafy under this lofs, 
fince it has preferved to us Cicero's treatiies 
upon this fubjed:; which we may well 
fuppofe to. have been cheilfly owing to 
their own excellency^ and the great efteem 
they have always had in the world. Be* 
fides his Two books of invention, which 
Qmntilian here calls his Books of rhetoric, 
there are extant of his Three books of an 
orator, one Of famous orators, and another^ 
which is called. The orator, as alfo his 
Topics, a preface Concerning the beji fort of 
orators, and a treatife Of the parts of ora-- 
tory. Each of which treatifes, whether 
we regard the juftnefs and delicacy of the 
thoughts, the ufefulnefs of the rules, or 
the elegance and beauty of the ftile, de- 
fcrve to be frequently perufed by all who 
are lovers of eloquence. For who can be 
thought fo well qualified to give the rules 

of 
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L EC T. q( any art, as he who excelled all mafi« 
sm^m^^mu kind in the practice of them i But thoie 
Four books to Hertnniusy which are pub* 
liihed among Cicero's works, feem with 
good reafon to be attributed to Cornificius^. 
whom Quintiliai) here mentions. And 
Celfus is by fome affirmed to have taij^ht 
oratory^ whom he alfo places among the 
rhetoricians, and whofe Eight books of me^ 
dicine are yet extant, wrote in fo beautiful 
a fHIe, as plainly (hews him to have been 
a mailer of eloquence* But Quintilian 
himfelf outdid all, who went before him, 
in diligence and accuracy as a writer. 
St. Jcrpm fais, he was the firft who taught 
publicly at Rome, and received a falary 
'AC^rw.from the trcafury \ But fince he places 
uj€ tan, ^.^ ^ ^j^^ eighth year of Domitian, I fear 

it will not hold in point of time. For 
yre are told by Suetonius, that Vefpafian 
was the firft, who granted out of the trca- 
fury a yearly falary of near eight hundred 
pounds fterling to the Latin and Greek 
« /« <z;//. rhetoricians ^. A generous a<5t indeed, and 
'• *^- well becoming fo great a prince I But I 
return to Quintilian, whofe Injiitutiom arc 
fo comprehenfive, and writen with that 
great exadtnefs and judgement ; that they 
are generally allowed to be the moft per£a£t 

work 
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work of this kind. With this excellent L E c T. 
author therefore I (hall finifh my account 
of the Latin rhetoricians. 
. There were indeed fbme others in the 
following ages, whofc works are yet ex- 
tant ; but as they contain nothing of mo* 
ment, which is not to be found in thoie 

already mentioned, I fhall forbear to name 
them. Much lefs fliall I defcend to that 
numerous body of writers, who fince the 
revival of learning have treated upon this 
fttbjed, for the fame reaibn. And a very 
good ju(%e has not long fince given it as 
his opinion ; that the method of forming 
the beil iyflem of oratory, is to collet it 
from the fineft precepts of Ariftotle, Cicero, 
Qgintilian, Longinus, and other celebrated 
authors ; with proper examples taken from 
the choicei): parts of the pureft antiquity '. "A. B. of 
This method therefore I fliall endeavour to un. 
purfue la my following difcourfes. ^' ^'^' 
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L E C T U R E II. 

Of the Nature of Oratory. 

L E CT.TTN treating upon any art or fcience, it is 
^_ ^^1^ 1 neccffary in the firft place to explain* 
the nature and defign of it j from whence 
a judgment nuiy bcft be formed of the fit- 
nefs of thoie rules, which are laid down in 
order to attain it. - -For this reafon Cicero 
> T>€ off, advifes to begin with a definition % which 
' '"'^'^'gives a general and corhprfehenfive view of 
the whole fubjeft. This method I propofe 
to take in treatiffg on the art of oratory. 
And therefore having already confidered 
the rife and progrefs of this art, and ihewn* 
the antiquity of it ; the fubjfed; of my pre- 
icnt difcouxib ihall be, firft to define it, 
and: then to explain and illuftrate the fe-«' 
versJ parts of the definition, as clearly and 
breifly as I can. ., 

But before I ente!^ upon this, it may 
not be amifs to obferve, that the terms 
rhetoric and oratory hzving no other dif- 
ference, but that one is taken from the 
Greek language, and the other from the 
Latin, may be ui^d promifcuoufly; but the 
cafe is not the fame with refpe<5t to the 

words 



Words rhiti^ician and orator. For aitho^EcT- 
the Grecians ufcd the former both to ex- 
prefs thoie, tvh^ taught th& art^ and fuch 
wiro t$radiM it| yet the Romans after- 
ward, wheh they took that word iAto their 
kngtUEg^e, confined it to the teachers of thd 
fit, add called the reft brators. And thefe ' 
ftetns to havfc been a fiifficient reafbn fot 
lllffi ^ftihdtioA/ fiftce the art was the famfe 
in b4th, and might therefore go by either 
tsalkt ; bat the different province of rhe- 
toriciatts and orators made it not improper, 
ikt^ (bdiild bfc iaBed by dificrent names. 
Beiide^l antiently> before rhetoric was made 
a feparate and diffihft art from philolbphy, 
the fame perfons taught both. And then 
Aey w6re called not only rhetoricians^ but 
fifbifis. But becaufe they often imployed 
^eh" art rather to vindicate what was falfe 
and unjuft, than to fupport truth and vir- 
tue ; this difingerraous conduft, by which 
d^y frequently impofed upon weak minds, 
brM%ht a difcredit both upon themfelves 
add Aeil* pr6feffion. And therefore the 
ndUid Jbphifi or fophijler has been more 
geiicraBy ufed in an ill fenfe, to fignify 
ofte iMkd rather iA the arts of cavilling, 
^a)i qualified ta ipeak wall and accurately 
t^xMi^ any fobjtd. I (hall juf! mention a 
V6X.. I. C re- 
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L E^C T. remarkable inftancc of this kind, . as' it i* 
/related by fome antient writers, and thca 
precede to the principal fubjeA of my 
prefent difcourfe. ♦Corax the' rhetoriciaH 
. (who is faid firft to have taught the art for 
money) agreed to inftrudt a young man, 
whofe name was Tifias, upon condition of 
receiving a certain fumm when he had 
learnt it. Tifias afterward defering to pay 
tnc money, Corax fued him for it. Upon 
which Tifias, agreably to the method in 
which he had been taught^r alking what 
was the end of this art, and Cdrax reply- 
ing to perfuade, propofed to him this fo* 
phifm : If I perfuade the judges I owe you 
nothing, I will not pay, becaufe I fiaye 
carried the caufe ; but if I do not per-^ 
luade them, I will not pay, becaufe I have 
not yet learned the art. But Corax, who 
was too cuning a fophifl:er to be fo eafiiy 
baffled by his fcholar, iicnmedlately retorts 
upon him: Nay, if you do perfuade the 
judges, you fhall pay, becaufe it is a proof 
you have le'«rnt the art, and you are bound 
by your agrement ; but if you do not per- 
fuade them, you fliall pay, becaufe they 
give the caufe againft you. Upon hearing 
this the judges prefently cried out, ^jt ifl 
bird batches an ill egg; and fo difmiiTed 

them 
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tlifcni tvilhout trying the caufe. In thc^^jJ^^- 
Greck it is an ill CoraXj alluding to the ^...-v-*-! 
inafter's namei %vhich in that langoage 
fifenifies a raven *: If lach artifice was ' Erafm; 
only ufed for mirth and plcaftntryi it mighty. ,^,6; 
perhaps afford matter of diverfion; bat 
when it enters into the ferious affairs of 
life; and becomes a profeflion^ it taught by 
all means td be exploded. 

But I come now to the definition of 
oratory, which may be thus laid down t 
Oratory is the art of fpeaking well upoa 
any fubje£t, in order to perfuadd. 

It is not neceflary to ufe man^ Wbrdsi 
to prove that oratory is an arti For it ii 
comprifed under certain rules, agreable to 
reafbn, defivered in a regular method, and 
faited to attain the end it propofesj which 
arc charad:ers fiifficient to denominate it 
an art; Indeed the cafe is the fame here^ 
as in mofl other things^ that a good genius 
is of itfelf More ferviceable, than the mofl 
^xaft acquaintance with all the rules of 
art, where that is wantingi But it is 
fa6icient that art help nature, and carry it 
fardier, than it can othei-wife advance 
ivithbut it. And he who is defirous to 
gain the reputation of a good orator^ tvill 
'find; the affiilance of both very fteceffary. 
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L E G T. Some pctfons have thought^ thtat itoany of 
the common fyftema wrote upon the fufeH 



je<3: of oratory have been attended wiA 
thk inconvenience ; that by bufdening the 
mind with too great a number of rules 
about things of lefs in^ortance, they have 
oftentimes rather difcouraged than pro- 
moted tiie Audy of eloquence. Thts^ ud'* 
doubtedly is an extreme, which fliould be 
always carefully avoided. But however^ 
an indifferent guide in a. ftrange road is 
better than none at alL It may be worth 
while to hear Quintilian's opinion upon 
this head. I would mty fais he, bcnse young 
perfons think they are ft^iently it^iruSeii 
^ they have learned one of thofe compends^, 
which are commonly handed aboutj, and fancy 
themf elves fafe in the decrees^ as it were^ of 
thefe technical writers. The art ofjpeaking 
requires much labour^ cor^ant Jludy^ a variety 
ofexercijky many trials, the great eft prudence^ 
and readimfs of tbottght. But however theft 
tr^atifes are ufefuk when they fet you in a 
plain and open way, md do not cof^neyou to 
one narrow trait, from which he who t&Mb 
it a crime to depart, nn^ move as fhvdy as 
^Uft wat. one thai walks upon irrqfcr*. We fiee 'he 
^ , "' is not for haviojg us ooofioe oiu^elvesr too 
cloiely to i^mw thio ho thinks ^y-air 

of 
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of fcrvicc at firft, till ufe and experience ^ E ^ '^• 
render them lefs neceffary* But I precede, wi^y-'^i^ 

Th£ bofineTs of oratory is to teach us 
to ^edk ^(^^ which, as Ck:ero explains it^ 
is to ^eak jufily^ methodicalfyy floridly j and 
ei^pimfiy '. >^Deln. 

Now a order to fpeak >j^^, or perti- ^'J-^'^'- 
fimtly, a pcrfon muft bi^ mailer of \i\%T>eorat, 

I in 1 ^ V V 

fubjedt, that he may be able to fay all that 
is proper> and avoid whatever may appear 
fopeign and trifling. And he muft cloath 
ki^ thoughts with fuch words and ex- 
^fefions, as are moft fuited to the nature 
of the argument, and will give it the 
greateft force and evidence. 

And as it teaches to j(peak juftly, fo 
}&&\¥ik metbodically. This requires, that 
all the parts of a diicourfe be placed in 
their proper order, and with that juft 
conn^Kion, as to refledl a light upon each 
other, and thereby to render the whole 
both clear in itfelf, and eafy to be retained. 
But the fame method is not proper for all 
djfcourfes. And veiy frequently a dif* 
fcrent manner is convenient ii> handling 
the fame fufc^ecft. For it is plain, that 
art, as well as nature, loves variety ; and 
it difcovers the Ipeaker's judgement, when 
the diipofitien of his difcourfe is ib framed, 
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^ ^i-^' *^ *^ appear cafy and natural, rather thai^ 
; the effcdt of induftry and labour; 

To. fytzk floridly is io peculiar a property 
pf this art, that fomp have wholly con-^ 
j&ne4 it tp thQ pomp apd ornaments of 
language. But that it extends farther, an4 
refpefta tilings qs well as words, I (hall 
have ocpafioo tp (hew hgreaffer, ^jrhen I 
conie to tre^t of the fever?d parts pf which 
)t is compofed. It coptains indeed th^ 
whole fubjedt of ^locutiqq, but does noX 
wholly confift in jt. True and folid elor 
quence requires qot only the beauties and 
flqwers pf language ; bijt lifeewifc the beft 
fenfe and cleareft reafoning, Be()des rhe-r 
toric gives rules fqr tjae feveral fqrts pf ftile, 
^nd diredts the uf? of them agreably to th? 
natur? of the fubjeft. To ip^e thi? mpr? 
pvideot;, I ijiall a littl? cpnfider thq difference 
between graffimqr an4 xk^toriCf that by 
lixing the bounds of the former, tlje extent 
pf the latter may (hq more eafijy he per-? 
peiyed. Grammar fhen is the art of fpeaki' 
Ing gorredtly, And he fpeaks qarredily^ 
who makes choice of proper words^ applies 
fhem in their ufual fenfe, and joins thenj 
^oge^her in cpnftrudliou ^greably (o the ufe 
jindidjioni of the language, in which h? 
^ifcQurf^s, Nor docs ^r^mtn^r^ ftriaiy conr 

fidcfe^^ 
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^?red, prpcede any farther. Wherefore ^ ^ c '^^ 
the fubjcd of ftlle, with the different pro- 
perties, by whici) the feveral forms of it 
^re diftinguifhed from each other, belong 
to another art, which nuift be rhetoric. 
For tho rhetoric is faid to be the art of 
/peaking well, and grammar the art of 
fpeaking corredJy ; yet fince the rules for 
fpeaking and writing are the fame, under 
fpeaking we are to include 'writing, and 
each art is to be confidered as treating of 
both. And tho the worijli/^, in its proper 
fenfe, refpedls only wh^t is wrijt?n ; yet it 
is applied to fpeech, and fb I fhall fome- 
times ufc it. Now there are ufually reckon - 
£d three forts of flile, called the low, mid- 
dle, and fublime. Should any one there- 
fore, in treating upon a familiar and com- 
mon fubjed:, fwell it with florid and pom- 
pous language ; or oij the cpijtrary, iji 
handling a lofty and rr^zgnlfigent argument^ 
fl)ould he fall into a low and vulgar manner 
of expreilion j wha$ was faid might be all 
good granimar, bijt it would certainly be 
very bad oratory. But the orator often 
makes ufe of all thefe forts of flile in the 
fame difcourfe, and varied his language acr 
fording to the different nature of each 
part of his fubjeft, and his particular view 
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I E^c T. at tfatt time in ^)cakiBg. Tke the ufe of 

%m -^i-,^ this art is not wholly qonfined to an orator^ 
or one who ipeaks in public ; but, as Plat« 

' Ttt Thae^ obferves % does in fome meaiure extend to 

^^* all occafions of difcouHe. 

But the force of oratory appears in 
nothing more, than a copiaufnefs of ex-- 
p'ejfumy or a proper manner of inlargemem:^ 
fuited t0 the nature of the fubjedt, which 
is of great ufe in perfuafioni and makes 
the laft property, required by Cicero, of 
ipeaking well. A ihort and conciie ac-? 
count of things is often attended with ob*? 
fcurity, from an omiiEon of fonje neccflary 
fcircumftances relating to them; Or how- 
ever, where diat is not the cafe, yet for 
want of proper embelifhn^ents to inliven 
the difcourfe^ and thereby to excite and fix 
fhe hearers attention, it is apt to flip thro 
their minds without leaving any imprefHon, 
^ut wliepe the images of things are drawn 
in their full proportion, painted in their 
proper cplours, fet in a elear light, and re^ 
prcfented in different views, with all the 
ftrength and beauties of eloquence, they 
captivate the minds of the audience with 
the highof^ pleafbre, ingage their attention, 
and by an irrefiflibl^ force move and ben4 
ihepi. t^ fhf 4cfign Qf th^ fpeafcer. 



The Juife^ of oratoiy, as I have faid^^CT^ 
in the definiticm, is every thing. For diere u. 
js nodiing, but what is capable of rc- 
ceiviag mudi advantage and ornament 
from this art. Indeed the ftibjed of logic 
is equally inctcnfive; but the difference both 
)n its ihort and conci& viray of reafoning 
from the fluency and popioufneft of ora- 
tory; and ^e end it propofes, which is 
enly the knowledge oT truth, while the 
e&er carries us to adion, render it intirely 
a diftinift ^. Sq a ftatuary and a maibn 
are converfant in the f^me matter, that is 
Aone ; bi)t as the one ufes it in buildings, 
and the other in fonnjng images, thefe arc 
arts plainly different. And both phyiics 
and medicine are imployed about the hu-^ 
inan body ; but as the former only coq-» 
templates its nature and properties, while 
the latter gives prefcriptiqns to cure its 
diforders, no one efieems them the fame 
firt- However, it is not neceff^ry, that aa 
orator (hould be acquainted with all arts i 
})ecaufe there is none, upon which he niay 
not have occafion to difcourfe. But iince 
^me have formerly been qf that qpiniop, 
M we learn from C^ntilian, I (hall give 
•you his anlwer to it, who has very fully 
expcffed himfclf upon this head, Some^ 
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L E c T. {us he, have (ifferted, that atf orator mufi be 

^^JkiUed in all arts, if be is to Jpeak upon aU. 

I migJ^t here reply in the words of Cicero, (a 

whom I find this expreffion : In my opinion 

no one can be an excellent orator, who has 

not acquired the knowledge of all the great 

f See De and laudable arts \ But it is fujicientfor 

w^.ui.i.^^^ Ij fljg orator be not unacquainted with 

the ftdjeSit about which be is tq ^fcourfe. 

He is not indeed acquainted with all foufeS:, 

and yet he Jbould be able to talk upon all 

■ Upon which tbenjhall befpeak ? Upon tbof? 

which he bos learnt, 'the fame is to befaid 

of arts, thofe, of which be is to fpeak, let 

him firft learn -, and of thofe which be has 

learned, let bimj^eak. But will not a workr 

man talk better about his own art ? or f 

mufician of mi(fic ? ^es certainly y if the orator 

be wholly ignorant of thefubje^. Far even 

a peafant^ or an illiterate perfon, will reprer 

fent his own caufe to better a4yantage tJba^ 

an orator f who is intirely unacquainted nvitb 

it ; but being once infiruSled by the miifician, 

workmany or peafant^ he will difct^rfe better 

^lnft,wat. Upon thoJefubjeSlSy than he who taught him *. 

• "• By this paffage it appears, that Quintilia|i 

thought much Icfs furniture neccflary for 

an orator, than Cicero had done, who re- 

quired a knowledge of all the greai (^rts \ 

by 
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by which he fecms to have meant all^^^^'^- 
chofe^ which at that time were efteemed 
iiberal arts among the Romans. And yet 
what Cicero thought requifite, was greatly 
fhort of fbme others^ who had infilled 
upon a fkill in all artsi which^ if at all 
praifticable, could doubtlefs be attained but 
by very few. 

The principal end and defign of oratory 
is to perfuade. For which reafon it is 
frequently called tbfi art of perfuqfion. In- 
deed the orator has often other fubordinate 
3dews : as when he endeavours either to 
delight his hearers, with what is pleafant 
and agreable; or to conciliate their good 
ppinion, by a finooth and artful addrefs ; 
but ftill both theie are in order to per^ 
fuade and excite them to aftio^. Some 
]iave objedled to this, that perfuafion is 
not peculiar to oratory, and other things 
arp found to h^ve as much influence to 
that end. So money, authority, and inr 
(ereft perfuade i and fometimes the very 
gfped:, and a forrgwful countenance, fhall 
fway thq niin4 ^s much, or more, than 
words, Thijs when Anthony the orator 
in defending Mt Aquilius produced his 
garment, and expofed the holes, thro 
which he had received feveral wounds in 
^?fenc§ pf his C9untry; it is thought, 

that 




that tile Roman populace were principaQj 
moved by that fight to dear him from hh 
accu£uion. And we are told by Cato» that 
Servius Gdiba had the like good fortune 
merely by railing the compai&on of the 
people, when he produced not ooly his 
own helple& children, but likewife carried 
. about the fon of Gallus Sulpitius in his 
« Quint, own arms '. No <me will deny, ^that the 
ilfr ii"^' fcvcral things here menfioned are fuited to 
<• *6- pcrfuade, by influencing the paifions ; but 
this is no jufl exception, why perfuafion 
may not properly be laid to be the end of 
oratory ; fince it is of a different kind^ and 
means only (6 far, as that epd can be at* 
tained by ipeaking* Nor can this be with 
any greater reafon denied, becaufe the ora^ 
tor does not always gain his pof nt ; than 
curing the <li(eaies of human bodies can 
be denied to be the end of the art of me* 
dicine, becaufe the phyfician niay not al-r 
ways prove fuccefsful. 

Upon the whole therefore, as the orator 
has always this in view 5 while he imploys 
his art in purfuing only thofe ends, for 
which it wa5 at firft defigned, the perfua- 
ding men to good and virtuous actions, and 
difiuading them from eyery thing that is iH 
and vicious j nothing can be more commcn-r 
dable in itfelf, or ufeful to human focieties. 

LEC^ 
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<y the Dhf/ioM cf Ordt^. 

HAVING in my laft difcmirfe trcatedx e c t, 
xtprni the nature df ocatory, I now ^^^ 
precede to cOilfidtiar die Mvijion of it. This^ 
win give us a moro- diftlA^ view of the 
ait> by reprefeaCini; the feveral parts of 
which it cohfiftsj and af£brd^ usr a plan for 
Wf futmfe difi:Our&$^ that we may pro-^ 
c€de regularly in the explication of them« 
And every one mnfl be fenfiblc of the ad* 
?a&tage6> that attend method and orderj^ 
as they reiKler things more clear and con- 
rpicuoos,. alidveiiy nauch help the memory 
to retain them. 

Now oratory confifts of thefe four parts j; 
ImentioHj Dijl^dfitiony Elocution ^ and Pronun-- 
tmiion. Ttd^s witt appear by coniidering 
the nature of each of them> and what it 
contiibutes in forming an orator. iBvery 
cme who aims to ipeak well and accurately 
^nfmt any iUi^dt, does naturally in the 
firfl place inquire after and purfoe fuch 
thotig^t»i as may feem moil proper to exr 
plain al)d Hluilrate the thing, upon which 
^ ^%fi$ to di&ourie. And if the natiire 
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L E c T. of it requires, that he jfhould bring reafori^ 
to confirm what. he fais, he not only ieek^ 
the ftrorigeft, ind fiich as ^6 like to be 
beft recdved ; but alfo pre|iared tb JinfWer 
any thing, which may be offered to the 
contrary; This i^ Irfoentiorti After this 
He dehberates with himfelf in what me- 
thod to dlfpofe of thofe thingsi which 
have occured to his mind, that they may 
ij[)pear in the plaiheft light, and not loie 
their force by difbrder ahd confufion. Thisf 
is the bufihefs 6f Dijpojitioni His next 
concern is to give his thoughts an agreable 
drefs, by making choice of the fiteft Words; 
tleareft expreffions, fmooth and harmoniousf 
periods, With Other ornaments of ftile, a^ 
may beft fuit the riatir^ of his fubje£(> 
brighten his difcourfe, and rendef it nloft 
entertaining to his hearers. And this is 
called Elocutkn. The laft thing he attends 
to, is to deliver what he has thus com* 
pofed, With a juft and agreable Pronuneia^ 
iion. And daily experience convinces Usi 
how much this contributes both to ingage 
the attention, and imprcfs what is fpoken 
upon the niind. This then is the method 
to which nature direfts, in order to qua-^ 
lify oUt-felves for difcoiiriirig to the beft 
ad vantage. Tho by coftom' and habik 
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fliefe things become fo familiar to ixSy that ^ ^.^ ^• 
We do not always attend to them feparately 
in their natural order. However it is the 
bufine6 of art to follow nature, and to 
treat t)f things in that ilianfier, which fhe 
diftate^; 

Indeed fbme have excluded both in^ 
vention and difpofition from the art of ora- 
tory, fuppofing they more properly belong 
to logic ;v but, I think, without any juft 
Ircafon. For, ds was fhewn in rriy laft 
difcourfe, two irf s may be converfaitt about 
the fame fobjefl, without interfering, pro- 
vided they have not the fame end, and 
their manner of treating it be like wife 
different. Thus both logic and rhetoric' 
t€ach us to reaftri frbm the' fame prin-' 
ciples, as from the caufe, efFefts, circum- 
ftances, and many others, whence argu- 
ments are ufually taken. But befides thefe, 
rhetoric direftsus to other confiderations, 
more peculiarly adapted to conciliate the 
miod, and afFeft the paiBons, with which 
the other art has no concernment. For 
logic contents itfelf with fuch principles 
t)f reafoning, which arifing from the na- 
ture of things, and their relations to each 
other, may fuffice to difcover truth front 
falfchood, and fatisfy thinking and con- 

fiderate 
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L B CT. fiderate pcrfons. Nor does it pfxjipbic asif 
thing more than aflent^ upon a jaft view 
of things fairly reprefented to the rnind^ 
But rhetoric not only direAs to thoie ar-* 
guments, which are proper to convince the 
mind ; but alfo coniiders the various paf- 
fions and interefb of mankind, with the 
bias they receive from temper, education, 
converfe, or other circumftances of life ; 
and teaches how to fetch fuch reafons 
from each of thefe, as are of the greateft 
force in perfuafion. It is plain therefore 
that rhetoric not only fupplies us with 
more heads of mt)€ntion than logic, but 
that they very much differ from each 
other in the ufe and defign oi them ; the 
one imploying them only as principles of 
knowledge, but the other cheifly as mo- 
tives to aiftion. 

Nor is their manner of treating them 
lefe diffcrcnty which refpeds difpofition* 
The logician fo places the feveral propo- 
ihions of a iyllqgifm in a certain preicribed 
method, that the relation between the 
terms may be evident, and the conclufion 
appear to be fairly drawn from the pre-' 
mifes. And if either of the premifes feems 
weak, or the truth of it not fufficiently 
clear, he fuppofts it by a freih argument i 

3 and 




Aiiii fo precedes in one fuccin^*sukl tini- ^ ^^ ^* 
form chain of reafiiningi till he has made 
out th^ proof of what he at firfl propofed* 
But the orator is not thus tied down to 
mode and figure ; or to pet&Q: fyUogifins^ - 
which he feldoin ufes : but reafons in the 
manner he thinks moil convenient; begins 
with either of the premifes^ and fometimes 
with the conclufion itielf > confirms ojm 
part with proper reafoos^ and enlarges 
upon it for greater evidence and variety^ 
Before he procedes to another ; and drops 
any part, which he thinks fiifficiently cleai: 
of itfelf, and may be fupplied by the atr 
tentive hearer. And thus 1^ a diverfity 
ojf method, and an agreable vane^> he 
confults the pleafure fmd entertainment of 
his hearers, as well as their infixudiom 
Befides, he confiders the frame and Aruc^ 
ture of his v^ole difcourf^ and as hi$ 
view is not every where the iame^ he di^ 
vides it into certain parts, and fo diijpofes 
each of them, as may beft anfwer his ia^ 
tentioa. From all which it appears, ^t 
Difpofitkn^ confidered as a part of oratory, 
is widely difierent frodd that, which is 
taught by logic^ 

Th£ third part of oratory before msxi-^ 
tsovvsd^^ ElocMum. In what this confijQ;^ 

Vol. L D has 
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L ^,9 ''^' has beien hinted already. AU acknowledge 
c:;^^^ it belongs to this art> tho many feem ta 
miftake^e true nature and extent •of it. 
For* nx)!thing is more common, than to fup- 
pofe thkt only to be oratory, which is de- 
livered in a florid and pompous ftile. 
Whereas Elocution comprehends all cha- 
radlcrs of ftile, and fhews how each of 
them is to be applied ; and direfls as well 
to a choice of words, and propriety of ex- 
preffion, as to the ornaments of tropes and 
iigutesf. Irtdeed as the florid and fublime 
charafters more efpecially relate to the 
ftrator's province, who has the greateft oc- 
"cafion fof them; the nzme of Efyyuence 
has <been toiore peculiarly appropriated t6 
thofe characters. But to fuppofe froni 
hence, that the art of oratory is wholly 
confined to thefe, or that the orator a^s 
t)ut of his ^here, when he does not ufe 
ihem, is equally to miftake in both czfcs. 
'- In Ariftotle'^ time rhetoricians had 
treated only of the three parts already 
mentioned. Aitd accordingly he himfeff 
fais : There are three things ta be treated 
of in rhetoric T the firji reJpeSls the invention 
of arguments^ the fecond elocution^ and the 
third the right placing the fever al parts of 

I^lfe!^ '^^^^ '• ^^^ ^ ^^ confidw the aft 
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ia. iriclf, without regard to the principal L EC T, 
ttie and apiplication of it ; nothing further 
foms to be neceflary. For as architedxure 
eonfifts in three things > materials proper, 
for buildings the patting together thofe 
materials^ and beautifying the whole ftruc-^^ 
ture ; io here» the invention of arguments^ 
placing every thing in its juft order^ and 
giving it a fuitable and proper drefs, feema 
to contain the whole of this art; And 
where diicourfes ^e ohly publifhed in 
order to be read> nothing can be done 
furdieri But the cheif end of oratory^ 
Which 16 !perfttafi(»ii is often much better 
attained by ipes^ng^ than writing* The 
orator's province is to be the ibouth of 
anaflembly, to addrefs to others in perfon> 
to adviie them to their goQd> difiuade 
jdiem from things prejudicial, and excite 
them by all proper n^otives to fall ia with^ 
and purfue their true intereft. He is to 
af^»ear upon all qccafions as a patron of 
truth and virtue, and to oppofe every thing; 
which has a tendency to fubvert th^n. 
And he, who ingages in this province, 
will find it necefiary to be mafter not only 
of a ready invention ; an eafy method of 
difpofing his thoughts \ and a happy elo^ 
cutioQ ; but likewife of ^ the larts of adr 

D 2 drcft. 
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^ ni ^* ^^^» ^"^^ advantages of a good delivciy. 

%Miwyirf«rf This ihews the neceffi^ of the fourth part 
of oratdiy^ which is xiSkd PrMuneiatmtp 
and {bmctimcs ji^ioH. For as this does 
not only comprehend the juft management 
of the voice^ but likewife of the counte* 
oaoce and geftore^ that each of them may 
fiiit the nature of the argument^ and man-^ 
ner of isxprefiion ; from the former of thefe 
it has been called Pronunciation, and from 
the latter ji^ion, both being general^ un^ 
derflood by the antiettts under : either 

< See Cic. nflme \' It feems highly probable^ that 

uh. I. 'watcM's took this fix& from the Aage. 

f' 7' Whence the Greeks call it uxoKpifft^^ which 
is a word borrowed from the theatre> and 
fignifies the perfonating of another^ as ai9:orf 
do on thci i^age> hy their manner of ^ech 
and behaviour fuited to the perfons of tdnoie, 
whom they reprefent. And Ariftotle tdls 
a^y th^t in his time fome rules had been 

1 f/^ yjj. Writen for the pronunciation of adtors *. 

f^' But however the name might take its 
origin IrOfn the theatre, yet the pironun- 
ciation of an orator is very di^rent from 
that 6f adors. For h\s manner of expref- 
ifion has not that rapture and extafy, vs^ick 
we fometixnes find in tragedy ; nor do the 
JudicFOus n^otloBS and geftures of the idage 

fuit 
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jfijiit Ac gravity of hid charaacr. His de^ L E c T. 
iign is not barely to atnuip or terrify^ but i_rj-j,^ 
ib £u: to afied: tho paiSons^ as thereby to 
ingage the mind to a more ready com- 
pliance with what is offered. Ariilotle 
faw^ that the want of this was a defed i£i 
the rules of oratory; and therefore, tho 
he mentions but thred parts of the art» he 
has notwithftanding given ibme fevtr pre-- 
cepts concerning ji '. And it is phin^^vajit- 
Aat Demoi^nes was then very fenfible^'^ 
of its influence^ and' laid the greatjsit ftre0 
Hpon it ; who, as we are told in Cicercy 
iewg a/ked, what was the principal thing it$ 
oratory y is /aid to have ghen the firji^ Ji^ 
condj and third place to a^io9, as if the 
whale art conjifled its it *. But tho it wa^ t jy^ ^^u^ 
not introduce into die fchools fo ear]y> ^^'^' 
as the other parts of this art j yet many 
£nce Ariftotle h^e writen upon it ttior^ 
largely ; nor is any fyftem efteemcd P^^^ 
icStf in which this is wanting. 

But maily writers add a fifth part of 
oratory td the four already mentioned^ and 
that is Memory. And this opinion is iup^ 
ported by great authorities. For Cicero 
more than once divides the art into five 
parts 5 ; and ib doets Quintiliani who fais : % j)e inr 
Hhe whole ofonffory conji/fs^ as the mojl and'^*'^'^' 

C 3 hfiaUH. 
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^ in ^' ^^ a^i^rs redan, offioe parts ; Invention^ 
^^^■v^ Method^ Elocution, Memory, Pronunciation 

^uirZ"^' ^^ -^<S%2« ' - But if wc confidcr the ufc of 
^.3] * this faculty, it is very evident, that it is 
not .peculiar to oratory, but common to all 
arts and fciences ; for which reafbn it 
ought not to be efteemed as a part of this 
art, diftin(A from. all others^ Tho fince 
none have more occafion for its aiHftance 
than the orator, and. there feems to be no 
other art, to which it can fo propcriy be 
?efered (unjefs it be made a diftin<5t art of 
itfelf ) I fliall hereafter fpe^ more of it, 
in treating upon Bronundatiorix to which 
it feems moft properly to relate. 
• What has been hitherto feid of the 
jiature and ufe of the fcveral parts of ora- 
tory, m?y, I preftim6, be fufficient to £hew, 
that fhe diyifion here made is adequate to 
the fubje<a, and comprehenfive of the 
yrhole art. A fuller and more diftifta: ex- 
plication of each pf them, in the order 
now laid down, will be the bufinefs of 
pur following difcourfe?. At prefent it 
may nof be an^ifs to re4uce the feveral 
things, about which it treats, - to a ic^vr 
general heads, which may be of fervicp 
hereafter to fhew the different ufe cf fome 
of its parts irj each of them, 
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All diicourfe then confifts of things or ^ E c T; 
ideas, and wards th^ figns of thofe ideas, u-fv^ 
by which they arc cxprcffcd to others. 
And therefore fome have reduced the four 
parts of oratory already mentioned to two^ 
Invention, and Elocution ; the former of 
which they attribute to things, and tho 
latter to words '• But as they bring D^ 'SeeVoff. 

pf/ition under Invention, and Pronunciation ,ot!^gat. 
under Elocution, there is no real diiS^rence ^ ^^-fi^^* 
between this divifion of the art, and the 
former. I ihall procede therefore with the 
divifion of its fubje(^. And what relates 
purely to words, I fhall refer to it^ proper 
place, which is Elocution. But the ti^ing^ 
it treats of are differently divided, accor^^ 
ding to their different nature, or the Several 
ways of confidering them. 

And firft, they are either Jimple ox com-^ 
flex : that is fingle, individual things ; or 
fuch as are conneded in proportions. Thus 
. for inftance z If Virtue was made the fub- 
jed: of a difcourfe, and any one ihould 
fpeak in the praife of it, ihew the excel* 
lency of it$ nature, the pleafure that at*^ 
tends the pradice of it, and its happy 
effects to human fociety ; this would be a 
finiple theme. But fhould it be inquired^ 
Whether virtue is to be fought for itfelff 

P 4 . the 
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J. E c r. the fufcjea would be complex. For hero 
"^' I are two things meotioaed, virtue ^MJaug&i 
for itfelfi and the relation thcfe ftand in 
to each other, or whether they arc fo con-» 
nedled, that one may jiUUy be affirnied erf 
the other, is the matter which comes wder 
ponfideration. 

Aqain, th? argument of * difcourfe 
may b? cither a generals or a particular, pro^ 
portion* A general prbpofition is that, 
which is expreffed in general tenns^ di-» 
ycftcd of all circumftances, fuch as pcrfons, 
liniei place, and the like, And a parti-=- 
Fular prppofition is linuted by feme or 
pther of th^fe pircumftances, which the 
former wants. So if the queftion be put ; 
Whether it be lawful far a man to kill bim^ 
felff ^e inquiry is general. But if it be 
a(ke4 : Whether Catg did ^oifelf in fo d$ing ? 
this is particular. 

' But the principal diftributipn of the 
(UbjedJ: of oratory is n^de, by dividing it 
into three kinds of difcourfe, called by the 
imtients denfanjir^tiye^ deliberative^ and JM-n 
41^001. The fr/^ pf thcfe comprehends all 
fuch difcourfes, as relate to th? praifc or 
difpr^fe of perfons, or things, ' This is z 
very cxten^ivQ fcild, ^d contains in it 
Wfe^t?y^ in nature or grt, on th? account 
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of tny good or bad qualities, cicdOtncts C*E CT. 
or defeds, is fit to be made the fbbjed of 
a difcourfe. By this virtue is applauded, 
and vice cenfured $ good examples recom-- 
mended to the imitation of others, and 
bad ones expoied to their abhoi:rence. All 
panegyric and invcdlive iire its proper 
themes^ So that the cheif defign of thefe 
difcouries is to infpire men with generousi 
fentiments of honor and virtue, and to 
give them a diflaile to every thing, that ia 
bafe and vitious, by examples of each> 
which are the moft powerful means of 
inilru<3ion. Tho, as has been faid al-^ 
ready, they arc not wholly confined to 
perfons. T*o the deliberative kind belongs 
whatever may become a fubjedt of debate, 
confiiltation, or advice. Of this fort are 
all ipeeches made in public afiemblies, 
which refpedl the common good and be- 
nefit of mankind, their lives, liberties, and 
eilates ; whatever is advifed to, or difluaded 
from, upon the foot of any valuable in- 
tereft, which is the end propofed in thefe 
difcourfes, {o far as it is confident with 
honor and jufiice. The lafi: head con- 
tains all judicial fubjeSts I by this property 
is fecured, innocence protected, jufl:ice 
maintained, and crimes punifhed. All 

matters 
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LECT. matters canvailed at the bar are of thi» 

III 
^^.Ji^^ fort. And it is doubtlefs a very valuable 

ahd ufeful end in ^al^ing^ to vindicate 

juftice and equity in oppofition to fraiid or 

violence. Ariftotle is faid (o have beea 

»Sce ^^ author of this.divifipn % which feems 

<Wnc fp be very ju<]t ; fince perhaps there is no 

f£, hl'' fobjeft pf oratory, whether facred or civil, 

'• ♦• but may be refered to one or other of thcfc 

head». And not only the view and intent 

tian of the fpeaker (as we have fcen al-» 

ready) is difFerpnt in each pf them, which 

would be fufficient to diftinguifh them fix»n 

one another; but they require likewifc ^ 

different ftile and way of management, a$ 

will be (hewn hereafter, when I come (q 

treat of fi^ch of th?m in particular^ 
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L E C T U R E IV. 

Of Invention in general^ and particularly of 

CQmmgn Places. 

A Fine and ftately building affords an L E CT, . 
agreable profpeft, tho fcen at a 
diftancc ; but the beauty and elegancy of 
its parts, their proportion and order, with 
the united harmony and fplendor refulting 
from the whole, which difcovcr themfelves 
at a nearer view, give a much greater 
pleafure to a curious and judicious eye. 
In like manner, tho the account already 
given of the nature of oratory, its im* 
portance, and the great ends it is deiigned 
to anfwer, may excite a regard for it ia 
ftudious and inquifitive minds ; yet a more 
diftinft explication of the feveral parts, 
whereof it confiils, and the fitnefs of its 
precepts to attain their refpeftive ends, wifl 
doubdefs very much contribute to highten 
its juft value and efteem. I now propofe 
therefore to enter upon this fubjcdt^ and 
in the profecution of it, I fhall follow the 
method before laid down in my laft dif- 
courfc on the divijion of oratory. And as 
\ there obferved the fimilitude between 
|he art$ of ipeaking and buildipg, in both 

of 
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L E ct.'of which the artift firft coUefts his matc- 

IV 

rials^ then adjufls them in proper order, 
and afterwards gives them fuch ornaments 
afr fuit his defign ; I (hall accordingly begin 
with Invention^ which furniflies the orator 
with materials. For invention, confidered 
in general^ is the diicovery of fuch things, 
» Voir. ^ ^c proper to pcrfuade '. And in order 
Ffrt.9rat. ^^ attain this end, the orator tM-opofcs to 
i. i. himfelf three things 5 to prove ot multratc 
the fubje(£t upon which he treats, to con- 
ciliate the minds of his hearers, and to 
ingage their pailions in his favon And 
as thefe require different kinds of argu^ 
ments or motives, invention furnishes him 
with a fupply for each of them, as will be 
^ ihewn in their order. 

I SHALL firft confider that part of Irt^ 

vention, which direfts to arguments proper 

for the proof of a thing 5 which, as CicerQ 

tcUs us, is, "The difeo^jery of fuch things, as 

are really true, or that feem to he Jo, and 

make the things for whichthey ate producedf 

» De in- appear probable *. And the things, which 

^tm.\.^^^ thus difc€fv»ed, are c^^t^ Argtwientu 

For, an Argument, ^ defined by him, iV'^ 

reafoHf which induces us to belepoe% what be^ 

' 7off€. fore 'me doubted of ^. If we ifefleift upon 

thofe things, which relate to the commdn 

;}ffairs 
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PSaffairs of life, and the numerous tranf-l-ECT. 

' a^ons between mankind^ we ihall find 
that moft of them are of a dubious naturej^ 
and liable 4|f various conftru<^Qn9> as they 
are taken in different views i from whelicQ 
a diverfity of opinions is formed concer-* 
ning them. And where the mature of th^ 
thing does not admit of certainty^ Qvery 
^nfiderate and prudent perfon will giy^ 
into that fide of the queftioQ, which carrie$ 
in it the greater degree of probability^ 
And as thefe are the fubje<^, with which 
the antient orators were principally cop-? 
cerned, we find by Cicero's defiiiitiooi thm 
9II he requires of fuch argumf nts^ as, they 
commonly made ufe of, is to render a thi^g 
probable. Indeed there are fome thijigs^ 
which do not fa much require reaibqii^i^ 
as a proper and fuitable manner of repre« 
fenting them» to msikfi thetn credibly; 
and becaufe the feyeral Mrays of illuiiratii^ 
thele are alfo taught by the precepts of 
this art, they are likewife in a large fy:kGf 
of the word called argtmfnfs. 

But as different kinds of di^Qouff^S cer 
quire Afferent argumetas, rh^jkoriciafts. havf 
Goafidered diem two ways i if% gmfit^ 
under certain heads^ as at coomiQa luod 
&r all fubjeds; and in a Q»tre p^rtiotr)^ 

manner^ 
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LECT.manilcr, as they are fuited to Jemohfiri^ 
true, deliberative, or judicial difcourfes^ 
At preient I fhall treat only upon the for- 
mer of tfaefe^ AndnoWy th^O|[|pne thing 
may receive proof and confirmation from 
another, it is neceifary that there be fome 
relation between them ; for all things are 
not equally adapted to prove one another; 
And that We may the better conceive this, 
I ihall make ufe of a plain and familiar 
inftance« In meafuring the quantity o£ 
two things, which we would fhew to be 
either equal or unequal, if they are of fucb 
a nature, that one cannot be applied to 
the other, then we take a third things 
which may be applied to them both ; and 
that muft be equal at leaft to one of the 
two, which if applied to the other, and 
found equal to that alfo, we prefently con- 
dude, that thofe two things are equal ; but 
if it be unequal to the other, we fay, that 
thofe two things are unequal. Becaufe it 
is the certain and known property of all 
quantities, that whatfoever two things are 
equal to a third, are equal to one another; 
and where one of any two things is equal 
to a third, and the other imequal, tho£e 
two things are unequal to one another. 
What has been faid of quantities, will held 

2 true 
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ffue in all other caics> that fo far as attyLECTv 
two things or ideas agree to a third, fo far 
they agree to one another- And by agre- 
log I undcrftand this, that the one may be 
affirmed of the other. So likewife on, the 
contrary, as far as one of any two things 
or ideas does agree to a third, and the 
other does not> fb far they dilagree with 
one another^ in which refped oneof them 
cannot be truly affirmed of the other« 
Since therefcMre in every propofition one 
dung is fpoken of another^ if we would 
£nd out whether the two^ ideas agree to 
each other or not, where this is not evi-^ 
dent of itielf, we mud find out fome third 
thing, the idea of which agrees to one <^ 
them ; and then that being applied to die 
other, as it does agree or dii&gree with it, 
fo we may conclude, that the two thiags 
propofed do agree or difagree with one 
another. This will be made mo£(s clear 
hy an examjde or two. Should it be m^ 
quired. Whether virtue is to be Icroed? 
the agreement between virtue and. love 
might be found by comparing them fepa^ 
rately with happinefs, as a common mea^ 
furc to both. For fince the idea of hap- 
pinefs agrees to that of love, and the «lca 
of virtue to that of happinefs ; it follows, 

that 
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L £ c T. that the ideas of virtue and love agree to 
oae another ^ 9^^ therefore it may be af* 
£fmedf Ti>at virtue is to he, hoed. But 
on the coxitf^, becaufe the idea of mifery 
difagrces with that of love, hut the idea 
of vice. agrees to that of mifeiy^ the two 
ideas of vice and love mufl cpnfequently 
difagree widi one another ; and therefore 
it would be fidfe to aflert, ^b^^t vic0 is t$ 
he Iwed. Now this third thing logician^ 
caH Uio Medium <>r middle Term^ becauie it 

lb 

does as it were cK^nne^ two extrenies> that 
h^ both parts of . a propofition. But rhc- 
toriciaQS call it an Jlrgumept^ becatiie it is 
ib: applied to what wa? b^fCtfe pix^po^ 
as to beconse the inftrum^nt of procuring 
Gur ailent to it. . I have o^ntioned theff? 
plain examples only for illui)ration> by 
wikich we. may in iomc txiea£ate perceive 
die nature.and u& of arguments.. 

But from whence; and by what me^ 
diods they are xo be fought, I ihall noir 
explain. 

A i^ivEUY ims^nation and readinefs of 
•diought axe undoubtedly a very great help 
to invention. Some perfoets are natural]^ 
'^Efdued vtrith diat quicknefs of fanc^, and 
penetration of mind» that they are ieldom 
at a lois for arguments i^dbor to defend 

their 
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fiieir own opiiiionst dr to attack their ad* ^ B ct. 
Verfiuiies^ Hcywei^er thefe things beiiig the w— yLj 
gift of nature^f and not to.bjs gained hy ^ ^ 
art, do not properly fall under our prefcat 
confidcration; . . ' " / 

Bu.Ti I fuppofiUt 'wim be readilyt granted; 
ihat .|^at kaming 'and exten£ve know- 
ledge are a noble fund for invention! Iw- 
deed GraflfuSi the Roman . oratory cacries 
this matter much far<hor^ when iie fais : 
I tbihi^ that no one ought: to ie.joaounted 
m orator^ who is not thoroughly Mo^fd^d 
vskb tdl tbofe arts; which are fit. for a 
gtntkman to learni For thb in . an : oration 
m do not make tfe of them^ yet whether w( 
have learnt them, or not 9 will appfar very 
tqfify^ and cannot he hid. As in fculpture^ 
tbo the artijl doth not direSlly make ufe ^tbf 
crt if paintings yet it is not difficult to dif- 
sover whether he underfiand painting or 
WiU In like manner in difcourfes at the 
bar, in the forum, dr fenate, tbo other aril 
^e not made ufe of yet it prtferitly appears , 
'whether the perfonfpeaking be only acquainted 
^tb the method ofdeclamingy or comes to it 
inaUfied with all the liberal arts '* It may » cic 7>^ 
be hard to deny the name of orator to all ^^/'^ "• 
lucn^ who fall ihort of the qualifications 
here mentioned j ^(nd Q^intilian^ as I have 

. Vol. I. E fliewn 
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^ ^v^ fiicwn in a former di&oiarib^is for making 

abatements^ but yet it sttoft 




'^•"hfc bwncd> 4liat tbe gnater fdrnitospe aai^ 
oone.liasf. J acquired of ufeful Idajming, ht 
will by that means be better pr^ated tD 
j^pcak in 'public lipon all. occafiom. .An 
-orator therefore fhould be furHiihGd t$iih 
-a ftock of important trades, id^d loims^ 
^TcsaCony and a variefy of kn&9^1edge,^ac4'- 
le&ed and ^xeafured up both frottk obf^va- 
"tion, and a lafge acquaintance wiiii the 
'liberal arts^; tfasit he may not only^e qaa^- 
dified to e^refs himfelf in the xnoft itfftt- 
4^1e manndr^ but like wife to fuf^poit what 
^e fais with the ftrongeft and cl^nrefti^- 
gumcnta. ' . 

^ But the greateft help to invention is, 
for a pcrfon to confider w^H before hand 
the fubje^, ^ipon which he is to 4>^# 
and not 16 venture to aifimi any thing con^ 
cerning it, which ht has not ^firft a d«ar 
notion of himfelf. The better any; om 
.underftands a thing himielf^ ^ hmtet is 
he able to eitipkin it to others. For -tho 
the fame argufttenti^ do not ftrike the minds 
of all perfons with ^nd force, ehher be- 
eaufe they do not coifiife equally prepared to 
attend to what is faid ; or from a di^rent 
way of thinking, to whidh they bd^ been 
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accuftomed : yet there is no method, by ^ ^^ '^' 
which any one can morp reafonaHy hope w-v--H 
to bring others to his opinion, than by 
hying before them thofe v^ arguments, 
by which upon a dofe coniidcration of the 
tubing he was himfelf indaccd to beleive it. 
And ^e more thoroughly he is himfelf 
periuade4 of the truth of what he fais, he 
win be qualified to imprefs it with greater 
ftrength and clearness upon the minds of 
&ofe, to whom he (peaks. 

But becaufe all are not born with a 
like happy genius, and have not the fame 
opportunity to cultivate their minds with 
learning and knowledge ; and becaufe no- 
thing is more difficult than to dwell long 
upon the confideration of one thing, in 
order to find out the flrongeft arguments, 
which may be offered for and againft it ; 
upon theie accounts art has prefcribed a 
method to leflen in fome meafure thefe 
^fficulties, and help every one to a fupply 
of arguments upon any fubjcift. And diis 
is^one by the contrivance of common places ^ 
which Cicero calls the feats or beads cf 
arguments, and by a Greek name topics '• « Topic^ 
They are of two forts, interrial and ex^^'^^^' 
ternal. As to the former, tho things with 
regard to their nature ^d properties are 
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ECT. cxceding various, yet they have certan* 
common relations, by means whereof the^ 
truth of what is either afiirmed or denied 
concerning them m any iefpcdt may be 
evinced* The arrtient Greek rhetoridansi 
therefore reduced thefe relations to fome 
general heads ; which are termed common^ 
places y becanfe the reaibns or arguments 
fuited to prove any propofitiori are repoiked 
in them, a« a common fund or receptacle^ 
And they are called internal heads y becaufe 
they arife from the fub^eft, upon which 
the orator treats ; and are therefore diftin-' 
guiihed from others named external^ which 
he fetches from without^ and applies ta 
his prefent purpofe, as will be fbcwn here-* 
' Lea. V. after '* Cicero and Quintilian make them 
iixteen ; three of which comprdiead the 
whole thing they are brought to prove j 
namely. Definition y Enumeration y aijd iVJ?- 
tation ; and of the remaining thirteen fom6 
contain a part of it, and the reft its various 
properties and circumftances^ with other 
confiderations relating to it 5 and thefe arc 
Genus y Species y AntecedentSy ConfequentJy Ad^ 
junBsy Conjugates y Caufe, EffeSly Contraries^ 
Oppojitesy Similitude f Diffimilitudey and Com-' 
parijbn. I fhall give a breif account of each 
of thefe, in the order now mentioned. 
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Definition explains the nature of theLEcT. 
thing defined, and fliews what it is. And ^^^^^^ 
to whatfoever the definition agrees, the 
tiling defined does fo likewife. If there- 
fore Socr^teis be a rational creature, he is 
a man ; becaufe it is the definition of a 
man, that he is a rational creature. 

Enumeration takes in all the parts 
of a thing. And from this we prove, 
tiiat what agrees to aU the parts, agrees 
to the whole ; and what does not agree 
to any one or more parts, does not agree 
to the whole. As when Cicero proves to 
Piib, that aU the Roman ftate hated him ; 
by enumerating the fcvcral ranks and or- 
ders of Roman citizens, who all did fo '• i /«p^«. 

Notation or etymology explains the^-^7- 
meaning or fignification of a word. From 
which we reafon thus : If he cahnot pay 
his debts, he is infolvent ; For that is the 
meaning of the word infolvent. 

Genus is what coijtains under it two 
or njtore forts of things, dififering in nature. 
From this head logicians reafon thus : 
Becaufe every animal is mortal, and man 
is an animal, therefore man is mortal. 
But orators mike a further ufe of this ar- 
gument, which they call afcending from 
^c hypothefis to the thefis, that is, from a 

E 3 par- 
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L EC T. patticukr to a general. A$ ihou^ a per- 
fbn, when fpeaking in praife of juftice^ 
take occafipn from thence to CQmiaeii4 
and (hew th^ excellency of virtue in ge- 
neral, with a vxtv^ to render that partiodar 
virtue more amiable. For fince every fpe* 
cies contains in it the whole nature of die 
genus, to which it relates, beddes what is 
peculiar to it&lf, whereby it is diiHn-» 
guifhed, fram it ; what is afiirmed of die 
genus, muft of necefHty be applicable to 
the fpecies. 

Species is that, which comprehends xlu^ 
dcr it all the individuals of the ikme na^ 
ture. From hence we may argue : He is 
a man, thierefore he has a rational fimL 
And orators fbmetimes take occafion £rom 
this head to defcend from the theiis to dio 
hypothefis ; diat is, in treadng upon what 
is more general to introduce fome pardcu^ 
lar contained under it^ for die greaier ifltt* 
ftratibn of the general. 

Antecedents arc fuch things^ as bein^ 
once allowed, others nece{larily,orvcrf prt>- 
hsidy follow. From this head an in^^n- 
rable property is proved from its fobjefit: a^ 
It is material, and therefore corruptible. 

Consequents are fuch things^ as beili^ 
allowed, neceflaifly, or veiy probably infer 

their 
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thefr antecedents. Hence die fubjeft is^^^.^- 
prwcff ftoni an infcparable property m 
this Biamier : It is comiptiblt, irid there- 
fore material. 

AnjifNC^rs arc feparable properties of 
thills, t)r circumftances that attend them, 
T%c& are very numerous^ and aflbrd a 
great variety of arguments, fome of which 
ufoaBy occur in every difcourfe. They do 
not neceffarily infer their fubjcft, but if 
fitly chofen render 4 thing credible, and 
arc a fiifficient ground for' aflent. The 
way of reafbnirig from them we^fllall fhew 
prcfcntly: ^ . 

CoNjUGAT'Es are words deduced .from 
thefame origin with that of our fubjedt, 
By thefe the habit is proved from its adts ; 
as. He who does juftly,, is juft. He does 
not a(Sl wifely, therefore he is not wife. 
But this inference will not hold, unlefs 
the aftlons appear continued and conftant. 

A CAUSE is that> by the force of which 

a thing does exift. There are four kinds 

of caufes, matter, form, efficient and end. 

which afford a great variety of arguments. 

The way of reafoning from them is to 

infer the effedl from the caufe : as, Man is 

endued with rea&n, therefore he is capable 

of knowledge^ 

£ 4 An 
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^^"9'''' An effect is that, which arifes from a 



caufe, therefore the caiife is proved by it ^ 
as. He is. i^ndued yrith knowledge^^ there-- 
fore with reafon. 

CoNTRARie^ are thiq^r;, which under 
the fame genHS arf at the utmoft diftance 
from each other. So th?it wl^at we grant 
tp the one, we utterly deny the other : as^ 
yirtue ought tq he cn^braced, therefore 
vice fl^ould be avoided. 

OpposiTES are fuc|j things, which, thq 
repugnant tq each other, yet are not di^ 
reftly contradiftory : aji, to lovci and tq 
injure, to hate and to comniend. They 
differ from contraries in this, that they ^o 
npt a)3fplutely exclude one another, Aq 
argument is drawn frpip things repugnant 
thus : I^e will dq a pi^n a mifcheif, there-: 
fore he does not love him* He love^ a 
raan, therefore h9 v^fiU not reprqacb hinoi. 
Similitude is an agreenient of things 
in quality. Thus Cicero pfove^, ^at pernir 
clous citizens ought to be taken out of the 
ilate ; by the likeiief^ they bear to cprruptc4 
jnembers, which are cvit o|F tp prevent fur- 

fW/%, ther damage to the body ^ 

ifw, f.5. pissiMiLiTUDE is a difagreement of 
things in quality^ From this head Cicerq 
iJiews the preference of his own exile to 

Pifo> 
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Fifb's government of Macedonia; by the^BCT. 
difierence between their condud, and the ^^' 




people's eileem of them '• > A 

Comparison is made three ways. For** *4» ^^- 
either a thing is compared with a greater^ 
with a lei$» of with its equal. This place 
therefere difl&rs from that of fimilitode* 
on this acconnt, that the quality was con-» 
fidered in that, but here the quantity. 
An argument from the greater is thus 
drawn : If five legions could not conquer 
the enemy, much lefs will two. And by 
diis the manner of the reft may be eafily 



I SHALL juft give one .example ibme^ 
what larger, than I have hitherto done, 
qf the manner of reafbning from thcfe 
heads, wheref>y the ufe of them may fur-* 
ther appear. If any one therefore fliould 
have iodeavoured to perfuade Cicero not 
to accept of his life upon the condition 
qfiered him by Antony i that he would 
l^um his Philippic orations, which had 
bpen ipokei) againft him; he might be 
iuppofed to uie fuch arguments as theie ; 
partly taken from the adjuncts of Cicero, 
partly from thoie of Antony, and partly 
ffbm the thing itfclf. And firft with re- 
.4 gard 




L£CT/gftra td Ciccra itmighc be find: Thsb ii 
gctot a in^a cn^tt not to. purchafe his fife 
at fb dear a price, as the loik of that imrf 
mortal honor, vhkji hj fo gr^iEt pains 
and hiyoT he had. acquund. And tCua; 
might be confirmed by anodwr ^gumest. 
^that now he waa grown oSil^ja^nA eoidd 
not oxped to live much longer. And from 
the charadler of Antxiny be migibt argue 
ihnsr. That he was. veiy crafty and deceits 
fuU ^nd only defigned by giving hiai hopet^ 
of lii£r> to i>ave the Philippics 6rd: bunit^ 
which otherwife he knew WKxdd tranfmit 
to poflerity an eternal brand of m&aaaf^ 
upon him; and .then hewoolditake oflFtfae 
author. And this might be fhewn by com« 
parifbn* For fince he would not fpare 
others^ who had not fb highly exa^eni«ed 
him, and from whom he had not fo much 
to fear; certainly he would net fbrgive 
Gicero, fince he knew well enough, that fo' 
long as he lived, he himfelf could never be' 
in fafety. And laftly an argument might 
alifo be fetched- from the nature of the 
thing itfeif in the following manner. Th^t 
Cicero by this aSrion would fliamefulfy^ 
betray the ftatc, and the caufe of libCTty, 
which he had thro- his whole Hfe mcrfl 

ecu- 
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ptibtiq ». . yp<W .flic;^ #ft «lCpfim«. « p^Rfoi^,. See Se- 

lmgltf^ W^ aftd th<^, Of tfefe ^fc«; ftrgj*-?**'^**^ 

^^ t9t% Vila 

ikicfit^ tidfih Ckcfa, \dhtch aoTe; ftom dbft 
nunentioiifid ]iead& 

Fkom tfai$ accooat of Cnaatm F/a^, iH 
k eafy to. €onceire,. vdmt a Ijajge ft^ii «f 
diicourfe they, open to the mind' upOA 
every fubjeft. Thefe different confidera- 
tions furniih out a great number and va- 
riety of arguments, fufficient to fupply the 
moft barren invention. He can never be 
at a lofs for matter, who confiders well 
the nature of his fubjedt, the parts of which 
it confifts, the circiunftances which attend 
it, the cauies from whence it fprings, the 
efiedls it produces, its agreement, difagrce- 
ment, or repugnancy to other things, and 
in like manner carries it thro all the re- 
maining heads. But altho this method 
will. aiSil us very much to inlarge upon 
a /ubjeft, and place it in different views ; 
yet a prudent man is not fo defirous to fay 
a great deal, as to (peak to the purpofe, 
and therefore will make choice of proper 
arguments, and fuch only, which have a 
diredt tendency to confirm or illuftrate his 

fubjedl. 
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I.E CT. 6i\^t€t. And for this end, it is necefTaiy 
for him to gain iirft a thorough knowledge 
of his fubjedly and then arguments will 
naturally fpring up in his mind proper to 
jfol^rt it ; and if he be ftill at a lo&, and 
find occaiion to have recourfe to thefe 
heads, he \;idll readily perceive from whence 
to take thofe, whic^ ari; bpft iuited to hii 
purpofbf 
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Of external Topics^ 

THE nature and defign of Commoal^^CT^ 
Places have been fhewn already ; y_-^ j 
and a . pardcular account of thoie, whidb^ 
becauie they are taken from the fubjedl 
matter of a diico wfe, are ther^ore called 
intenudy has likewife been given. But 
the orator ibmetimes reafbns from fuch 
topics, as do not arife from his fubje£t, 
but froai things of a different nature, and 
for that reaibn are called external. And 
becaufe the former are nu)re properly in- 
vented by him, and. the efied of his art^ 
Ariftotle calls them artificial Topics, and 
the latter inartificial '• But as they both < De whg^ 
require ikill. in the management, Quinti- ^'^jj ^ 
lian very mudi blames thofe, vsrho take no ^'^Q?^ 
notice of theie latter, but exclude themzi^.V.^«K 
from the art of rhetoric ^. I propoie % j^,^^ 
therefore to make them the fubjedt of my 
preient difcourie, and fhew the methods ^f 
reafi)ning from them. They are tdl taken 
from authorities, and are by one genera]^ 
name called Tejlimonies. 

Now 



L E c T. Now a Te^tmony may be exprcfled by 
writing, ipeech, or any other fign proper 



to declare a pe^fon's wiud. And all tejir 
monies may be dlj|iiigui&ed ^o two forts> 
iihine and human. A £^ne Tejiimot^^ wheu 
MTtttif^Iy known to be fudi, is ibcontefta- 
bldy -aftd admits of W) dd^te^ but ihcii^d 
be ^ac^uiefeed ifi withinit hkt&tgtdgm. ^ lih 
i6«i4 %h6 antieiit Gbefcks and Romams 
ed»«m^ tise pretended oraoles of tlntr 
Aekies, the augers of their aagiji^ and 
the like faSIades, 4i>4ne tedaAioines. Bat 
with us ne &(it can lie ^ignorant of their 
true <n(^i(>n> dio they do not ib xiiisdfy 
come under our pre&ntxxmfidisration* jEb* 
man ^efiimmies are of varioas knui^ but as 
diey farnifh the orator with tfgaments (1a 
wliich "View I am now to con£der diem) 
fhey may be reduced to three tseads i Wn* 
tings, JVitneffeSy and Cantta^. 

By JFritings liere ^te to Jbe ttnderitood 
Wi^iten laws> ^vills, or oth^ 4egal infira^ 
toients^ c^prefled and convened in <bat 
taianner. And it is not id ffittch the force 
and validly ^ fuch teftimonies^ -conffiderd 
in themfelves^ 4hat is here intended ; as 
^le occdion of dHpute, which may at any 
time arife concerning their true ^dfign and 

import, when produced in proof upon 

either 
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felfiier iide of a contrevcrfy. Afid tlide I- KC n 
kre fiire ; Ambiguity^ Difagreement hgtmimx^^^mm^ 
fke words and hrtentimf i^vntrarkfj^ lUi'* 
ybningf luid Jnteffretntim '. I l&aU >%eak > cic. Z># 
%e ^adh^f thde ift &eirt^rder. ^ ^^; 

A -tfTRiTrNe Is liKi& tai4 «> be 0001^*^^.40/ 
^tmKx, when it is capable cf two or ^ mnce 
^lefdes^ which makeb ^he ^vtiter's defigH 
^teceitaiti. Now kfx^igtuty may atife diher 
ffoto &igle werds, 6t the conftrodioii ^ 
^tenccs. Frotti Aigle words $ as when 
^&er tiie fenle of ^ wdrd, or 4ie up}>H^ 
tralion t>f 'it ^ donbtfiil. As : Jboutd it ie 
^qut/HoHfdf wbetAer Mj^ mMey augJbtJd^ie 
Eluded wtd& iit appeilathh ^ cbatuk^i^ 
\ iy a vnH. Ot} if u tefiktcfr bequeati u 
xtrtmn iegacy to his nephew 'ilhomosp ami ie 
*has two nephews df that ^TOne. But aat- 
%igm^ is alio ^metimes occasioned ictsea 
l3ie conftruAion <)f a jfentence^ iis ^dxen 
levcral dungs, or 'per ibns having been «!- 
ready mentioned^ it is doubtful to Which 
iof tliem> tkat which follows oug^t to be 
"refered. For example : • a peirfon writes 
thus iin his wiH : Btt my heir give mis a * Sec 
legacy to titias, tm borje out of iny fidik.^jTarat. 
iffbicb be pledfe^. Here it 'may be >Q«e- ^^' ^• 
Hioncd whether flie woid be refers to the Et ck. 
teir, or1)oTitius; and corifeqoeirtly, wiii-?^^^- 

ther f • 40- 
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LECT.fhcf the heir be allowed to give Tidd 

hwfe he pleafe> or Titius may 
cfafllofe which he likes beft. Now asi td 
eontrorerfie$ of this kind, in the firil cafe 
above mentioned, the party^ who claimf 
the chattels, may plead, that all moveable 
goods come under that name,, and there* 
fore that he has a nght to: the money. 
This he will endeavour to pro[ve from feme 
inftances, where the word has been fo 
nfed* The bufinefs of the oppoiite party 
is to refute ^is, by fhewing that naoney is 
not there included. And if either fide 
produce precedents in his favor, the other 
may indeavour to (hew the cafes are not 
parallel.' As to the fecpnd cafe, ariiing 
from an ambiguity in the name, if any 
other words or exprefiions in the will fcem 
to countenance either of the claimants, he 
will not fail to interpret them to his ad-' 
vantage. So likewife if any thing faid by 
the teftator, in his life time, or any regard 
.ihewn to either of thefe nephews more 
than the other, ^ may help to determine, 
which of them was intended; a proper 
uie may be made of it^ And the fame 
may be faid with regard to the thirdt cafe. 
In which the legatee may feafon likewife 
from the common ufe of language, and 

Ithewy 
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fhew^ , that in fuch expreflions it is ufual L E 1: T, 
to make the reference to the laft or next 
antecedent; and from thence plead, that 
it was the defign of the teftator to give 
him the option. But in anfwer to this it 
may be faid,. that allowing it to be very 
often fo} yet in this inftance it feems 
more eafy and natural, to repeat the verb 
give after p/ea/e, and fo to fupply the fcn-^ 
tence, *wbicb he pleafe to give him y referhig 
it to the heir i than to bring in the verb 
cboofcy which was not in the fcntence be- 
fore, and fb by fupplying the fenfe, which 
he pleafe to ckoofe^ to give the option to 
Titius. But where controverfies of this 
kind arife from a law, recourfe mav be 
had to other laws, where the fame thing 
has been expreffed with greater clearnefs, 
which may help to determine the fenfe of 
the paf&ge in difpute. 

A SECOND controverfy from Writings 
is, when one party adheres to the words^ 
and the other to what he aflerts was the 
writer's intention. Now he who oppofes 
the literal fenfe, either contends, that what 
he himfelf offers is the fimple and plain 
meaning of the writing ; or that it muft 
be fb underflood in the particular cafe in 
4ebate. An inftance^ of the former is this, 
. . Vol. i; F as 
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L E c T. IIS we find it in Cicero, A perfba who 




t.j^i* 



died without children, but left a widow^ 
had made this jptOvi&on in his will t If I 
bave a fon born to me^ hi Jhall be my heir. 
And a little after : If my fon die^ brfon 

^^r^' ^' ^^^^^ ^f ^S^^ ^^' Curius be my heir \ 
uh.'n. There is no ion born, Curius therefore 

nehvent. ^^^^ ^^r the cftatc, and' pleads the intentiolk 
uh. ii. of the teftatof^ who defigncd him for hit 
heir, if he fhould have no fon> who ar^ 
fived at age; and fais, there can be no 
reafon to ruppore> he did not intend the 
feme perfon for his heir, if he bad no fon, 
as if he (bould have one, who afterwards 
died in his minority^ But the heir at law 
infifts upon the words of the will> whicb> 
as he fais, require, that £rft a ion fhould 
be born, and afterwards die under age^ 
before Curius can fuccede to the inhe- 
ritance* And there being no fon, a fub^ 
fUtutcd heir, as Curius was, ean have no 
claim, where the firft heir do6s not exiil> 
from whom he derives bis pretention, and 
was to fiicccde by the appointment of thfe 
wilL Of the latter cafe rhetoricians give 
this example : // was forbiden by ^ bm 
to open the city gates in the nights A 
certain perfdn notwit binding in time ^f 
war did op^n thefrt iH the nighty and kt 
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w Jbme auxiliary troops, to prevent tbeir^"^^'^' 
being cut off ty the enemy x in^ho was \^ v "**^ 
po/led near the to^n. Afterwards, when 
the war was over, this perfon is arraigned, 
and tried for his life, on the account of 
this adion ". • Now in fuch a cafe the »Hcrmog* 
prdecutof foonds hife charge upon the ex- ^^f^^ 
preft words of the law ^ and pleads, that 
no fufficient reafon can be a^gned for 
going^ contrary to the lettet of it, which 
would be to make a new law, and not to 
execute one already made*^ I'he de^-*^ 
dant on the other hand alleges, that the^ 
fa£t, he i^ charged with, cannot however 
come within the intention of the kw; 
fince he either could not, cqr ou^ht not to 
have complied with the I^ter of it in that 
particular cafe, which nwft therefore ne- 
ceflarily be fuppcied to have beeh excepted 
in the defign of that law, when it wa^ 
made, Buf to this the prosecutor may 
r^ly; thid all fuch exceptions^ as are itt-^ 
tended by any law, are ufually exprefled 
I in it: and inilances may be brought of 
I particular exceptions exprefied in fomela^Vs; 
and if thare be aAy fuch exception in tk6^ 
I \Mt under debate, it' 0K>uld efpeciklly be' 
I mentionei^. He tk^ further add ; thaip t6 
of exi:ej)tions not expteflfed kt the* 

F a law 
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L EC T: law itfel^ is to enervate the force of all 
laws by explaining them away, and in 
effedt to render them ufelefs. And this 
he may further corroborate, by comparing 
the law under debate with others, and 
confidering its' nature, and iqiportance, and 
how far the public intereft of the ftate is 
concerned in the due and regular execution 
of it^ from whence he may infer, that 
{hquid exceptions be admited in. other 
laws of lefs .confequence, yet however they 
ought not in this. Laftly, he may con- 
fider the reafon alleged by the defendant, 
on which he founds his plea, and (hew, 
there was not that necefli ty of violating 
the law in the prefent cafe, as is pretended. 
And this i? often the more requifite, be- 
caufe- the party, who . difputes againft the 
words of the la,w,' always endeavours to 
jfuj>port hi^ allegations from the equity of 
the. cafe. If therefore th^, pjea can be 
eijervated, the main fupport of the defen- 
dant's caufe is removed. For as the for- 
i;{>er arguments are defigned to pi evail: with 
^§7 judge .to determine the matter Qtx this 
fid^ ihe queftion, .from the n^twe of the 
cafe i fo the; intention of thiis,;argujn3«nt is 
tpt induce himJcf At, froai the; wfj^cnefs of 
^.?; 4fi%fc mi^zhy the. pppofitie. party,; 
\yzl •: V But 
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But the defendant will on the contrary' L E g r. 
ufe fuch arguments, as may beft demon- u— v^ 
ftrate the equity of his caufe, atid^ en- 
deavour to vindicate the fad: from/ his 
good defign, and intention in doing * it. 
He will fay, that the laws have' alioted 
punifliments for the commiiJion* of fuch 
fa£ts, as are evil in themfelves, or preju- 
dicial to others ; neither of which can be 
charged upon the adlion, for which he is 
acciifed : that no law can be rijghtly exe- 
cuted, if more regard be had to the words 
and fyllablcs of tlie writing, than to the 
intention of the legiflator. To which pur- 
pofe he may allege that dire<aion of the 
law itfelf, which fals : The law ought not 
to he too rigoroujly interpret ed^ nor the words 
of it Jirained i but the 'true intention and • 

^S/%^ rf ^^^^ P^^f 9f ^^ ^^b <^^^fidered '. « Z. 19. 
As alfo that faying of Cicero : What law j^^ , 

may not be weakened and dejiroyed, if we 
bend the fenfe to the words y and do not re- 
gard the defign and view of the legiflator * ? » fro Cae. 
Hence he may take occafion to complain ^'^' ^- ^^• 
of the hardfhip of fuch a procedure, that 
no difference ftiould be made between an 
audacious and wilful crime, and an honeft 
or neceffary adHon, which might happem 
to difagree with the letter of the law, tho 

F 3 not 
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L fi c T. not with the intent of it. And as it was 
\^^-xJ cfbferved befojc to be of confiderable fer- 
vice to the accufer, if be could remove the 
defendant's plea of equity i fo it will be of 
equal advantage to the defendant, if he 
can fix upon any words in the law, which 
may in the leaft feem to ccHintenance his 
cafe, fince this wiU take off the main farce 
of the charge* 

The third controverfy of this kind is^ 

when two writings happen to c/a^ with 

each other, or at leaft feem to do £6. Of 

this Hermogenes gives the following in-^ 

ftance. One law injoins : He^ n^ha con-^ 

tinues alone in a Jkip during a tempefi^ Jhall 

have the property ^fthejbip. Another law 

fais ; ^ difinherited/QnJhall injoy no part ^ 

iHcrmog. his fathers ejlate \ Now a fon, who hs^ 

^^2. ^^li difinherited by his father, happens 

to be in his father's fhip in a tempeft, and 

continues there sjonc, when every one elfe 

had deferted it. He claims the Ihip by 

the former of thefe laws, and his brother 

tries his right with him by the latter. In 

fiich cafes therefore it may firft be_^oon-» 

Bdered, whether the two laws can be re-- 

concifed, And if that cannot be 4onei 

then which of them appears more ^jqui-* 

table, Alfo whether one be pofitive^ mi 
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the other negative ; becaufc prohibitions ^ ^^ '''- 
arc a fort of exceptions to pofitive injuno u^^i^l^ 
dons. Or if one he a general law ; and 
the other more particular, and come nearer 
to the matter in queftion. Like wife which 
was laft made : fince former laws are often 
abrogated, cither wholly or in part, by 
fubfequcnt laws ; or at leaft were defigned 
to be fo. Laftly, it may be obferved^ 
whether one of the laws be not plain and 
cxprcfs, and the other more dubious, or 
has any ambiguity in it. All or any of 
which things that party will not omit to 
improve for his advantage^ whofe in tereft 
is concerned in it. 

The fourth controverfy hReafoning.' As 
when fomething not exprefsly provided for 
by a law, is infercd by fimilitude, or 
parity of reafon, from what is contained ' 
in it. <^uintilian mentions diis inftance 
of it : ^bere no as a law made at Tarenfum 
to prabilnt the exportation of woolj but a. 
certain per/on exports Jheep '. In this cafo tj^a ^^ 
the profecutor may firft compare the thing, ^'^- vii. 
which xKxafions the charge, with the words ^' 
of the law, and fliew their agreement, and 
how unneceflary it was, that particultf 
thing fhould have been exprefdy men« 
tioned in the law, fince it is plainly con- 

F 4 tained 
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L B c T. tained in it, or at leaft an evident confc- 
c«yl.^quence from it. He may then plead that 
many things of a like nature are omited 
in other laws for the fame reaibn. And 
hi&ly, he may urge the reafbnablenefs and 
^ equity of the procedure. The defendant 
on the other hand will endeavour to fliew 
the deficiency of the reafoning, and the 
difference between the twp cafes. He will 
infift upon the plain and exprefs words of 
the law, and fct forth the ill tendency of 
fuch inferences, and conclufions drawn from 
fimilitudes, and comparisons i fince there is 
fcarce any thing, but in fome re(pe£t may 
bear a refemblance to another. 

The laft controverfy under this head is 
Interpretation^ in which the dilpute turns 
upon the true meaning and explication of 
the law, in reference to that particular 
cafe. We have the following inftance of 
this in the Pandedls : A man who bad two 
fons^ both under age, fubjiitutes Titius as Jbeir 
to him, who Jhould die laji, provided both of 
them died in their minority. They both perijh 
together -at fea, before they came to age. 
Here arifes a doubts whether the fubfiitutim 
can take place, or the inheritance devolves to 
' ^-9 ff' the heir at law '. The latter pleads, that 
^/' *" 3.S neither of them can be faid to have died 

^ I laft, 
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ht&, the fubftitutton cannot take * place, ^ £ c i'. 
wliich was fufpended upon the condition, 
that one died after the other. But to this 
it may be faid, it was the intention of the 
teftator, that if both died in their nonage; 
Titius (hould fuccede to the inheritance ; 
and therefore it makes no dijBFerence whe- 
ther they died together, or one after the 
other ; and fo the law determines it. 

The fecond head of external arguments 
arc Witnejfis. Thefe may either give their 
evidence, when abfent, in writing fub* 
fcribed with their name; or prefent, by 
word of mouth *. And what both off see 
them tefKfy, may either be from hear-fay ; ^*°^ 
or what they iaw themfelves, and were Lii.r 
pre&nt at the time it was done. As the ^' ^' 
i;reight of the evidence may be thought 
greater or leis on each of thefe accounts; 
either party will tnukc fuch ufe of it, as he 
finds for his advantage. The charaders of 
die witnefles are alio to be confidered ; and 
if any thing be found in their lives, or be«* 
haviour, that is jufUy exceptionable, to in«« 
validate their evidence, it ought not to be 
omited. And how they are afie<£led to the 
contending parties, or either of them, may 
deierve confideration ; for fbme allowances 
may be judged reafbnable in cafe of freind* 

(hip. 
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t E^c T. fljip^ or enmity, where there is no room 
for any odier eja:eption. But regard (hould 
chcifly be had to what they tcftify, and how 
far the cauic is affedcd by it. Cicero is 
very large upon moft of theie heads in his 
defenfe of Marcus Fonteius, with a defign 
to weaken the evidence of the Gauls againft 

» Ci^. 6. him ^ And where witncffes are produced 
on one fide only, as orators fometimes at- 
tempt to le^en the credit of this kind of 
proofs by pleading that witneiles are liable 
to be corrupted, or biafled by fomc pre- 
vailing intercft or paffion, to which argu- 
ments taken from die nature and circum- 
Aances of things are not fubje<%; it rnayb^ 
anfweted on the other hand> 'that fophi- 
ftical arguments, and l£ilfe colourings are not 
uxpofed to infamy or punishment, whereas 
witneflcs are refteained by /hame and pe- 
nalties, nor would the law require them, 
i£ they were not neceffary. 

The third and laft head of external ar- 
guments are ConfraBs, which may be either 
public or private* By public are meant 
the tranfadions between different ftates, aft 
leagues, alliances, and the like ; which de-^ 
pend on the laws of nations, and come more. 

• See P'^^P^rfy "^der deliberative difcourfes, ta 

itf^ix. which I ihall, refer them *• Thofe ar6 called 

pri- 
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private, which relate to lefler bodies, or fo* ^ E c n 
cicdes of men, and fingle perfons ; aod .,„-yi^^ 
mzj be either writen, or verbal. And it 
i£ not £> much the true meaning and pur- 
port of them, that is here considered, as 
their force and obligation. And, a8 the 
Roman law declares, NotJbing cofi he more 
actable to human faith, than that perfons 
jbould fiand to their agreements *. There- ^ Li.fr. 
fore in controverfies of this kind, the party,*^* ^^^^ 
tvhofe intereft it is, that the contradi (hould 
be maintained, will plead, that iiich cove- 
Hants have the force of private laws, and 
ought religioufly to be obierved, fince the 
coomion affairs of mankind are tranfa£ted 
in that manner ; and therefore to violate 
them, is to deftroy all commerce and fo- 
cicty among men. On the other fide it 
may be faid, that juftice and equity are 
cheifly to be regarded, which are immu- 
table. And befides, that the public laws 
are the common rule to determine fuch 
differences, which are defigned to redrefs 
thofe, who are aggreived. And indeed 
where a compact has been obtained by force 
or fraud, it is in itfelf void, and has no 
effeft either in law or reafon. But on the 
other hand, the Roman lawyers feem to 
have very rightly determined, that all fuch 

ob. 
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^ ^v^ ^' obligatians, as are founded in natural equi- 
Ui^^^l-,^ ty, tho not binding by national laws, and 
are therefore called nuida pa^a, ought how- 
ever in honor and confcience to be per- 
« Pauii formed '.' 

Recept. 

Sent. Thus I have gon thro the common 

ri±^de heads of invention, both internal and ex- 

^'^* V«"* tcrnal, ^hich may be of fervice to an ora- 

Schuiting. tor, when his view is to inform his hearers, 

and prove the truth of what he aflerts. 

But the particular application of them to 

the feveral forts of difcourfes, he may have 

occafion to treaX>,tipon, I (hall explain in 

fome following ledtures. 
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LECTURE VI. 

Of the State of a -Controverfy. 

IN my two laft difcourfes I confidered ^ ^^ ''^ 
the nature of Common Placesy with the 
method of reafoning from them ; and 
{hould now precede in a more particular 
manner to fhew the ufe of them in the 
ieveral kinds of difcourfes; but there is 
one thing, which muft be firft inquired 
into, and that is, what rhetoricians call. 
The State of a Caufe or Controverfy. For 
the anticnts obferving, that the principal 
queftion, or point of difpute, in all con- 
troverfies might be refered to fome par- 
ticular head, reduced thofe heads to a cer- 
tsun number ; that both the nature of the 
queftion might by that means be better 
known, and the arguments fuited to it be 
difcovered with greater eafe. And thefe 
heads they call States. 

By the State of a Controverfy then we 
are to underfland, the principal point in 
difpute between coptending parties, upon 
the proof of which the whole caufe or 
controverfy depends. We find it expreffed 
by feveral other names in antient writers : 

as. 
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^ V? ^' ^^' ''^^ conjiitution of the caufe, the general 
w— v^^^^^> ^^^ the cheif quejiion *. And as this 
/a?%r«/, ^^ *^^ principal thing to be attended to in 
ub. iii. every fuch difcourfe 1 fb it is what firft 
juvcn. requires the confideration of the fpeaker, 
6\i/. 6. j^j^j (hould be Well fixed and digcfled in 
his mind> before he precedes to look for 
arguments proper to fupport it. Thm 
Antony, the Roman orator, fpeaking of 
his own method in his pleadings, fais: 
When I underjiand the nature of the eaufsy^ 
and begin to confder it^ the firji thing / en^ 
deavour to do if, to fettle with tnyfelf what 
that is 9 to which all my dijbottrfe relating to 
the matter in dijpute ought to be refered: 
then I diligently attend to tbofe other two^ 
things, how to recommend tnyfelf or tbo^ 
for whom I plead, to the good ejitem <f wy 
hearers \ and how to influence their minds, 
* De orat, OS may beft fuit my defign *• This way of 
^*27."' preceding appears very agreablc to reafoa 
and prudence. For what can be more 
abfurd, than for a perfon to attempt the 
proof of any thing, before he has well 
fettled ivi his own mind a clear and di/i:in<% 
notion, what the tluog \%$ which he would 
endeavour to prov6 ? .Qijintillan defcribcs 
^Inp.^at.xx to be, ^bat kind 0f queflion, which. arifis 
<.V *"' f^^ tbt firfl confliSi. if caufes 3. In judi- 
cial 
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cial cafes it immediately follows upon the I* E c T, 
charge of the plaintif, and plea of the dc- -^-^-^ 
fendant. Our common law expreffes it 
by one* word^ namely, the Iffue^ Which 
interpreters explain, by defcribing it to be, 
That point of matter deprnding infuitf wbere^ 
upon the parties join^ and put tbeif^ caufe t9 
the trial '• Examples will further help to t Maniey 
flluftrate this, and render it more evident. J^J^*^- 
In tlie caufe of Milo, the charge of the 
Clodian party is, Milo killed Clodius* Milo's 
plea or defenfe, / killed bim^ but jujify. 
From hence arifes this grand queflion, or 
ilate of the caufe : Wbetber it was lawful 
fir Mile to kill Clodius f And that Clodius 
was lawfully killed by Milo, is what Ci*- 
ceiro in his defenfe of Milo principally 
endeavours to prove* This is the main 
fubjed of that fine and beautiful oration. 
The whole of his difcourfe is to be con- 
fidtred as centering at laft in this one 
point. Whatever different matters arc oc- 
cafionally mentioned, will, if dofely at- 
tended to, be found to have been intro- 
duced fbme way or other, the better to 
fopport and carry on thi$ defign* Now 
in filch cafes, where the fa£fc is not denied^ 
I but ibmething is c^ered in its defenfe> 
the ftate of the caufe is taken from the 

de- 
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^ E^ T. defendant's plea, who is obliged to mate I 
it good. As in the inftance here given, I 
the cheif point in difpute was the. lawful- 1 
neifs of Milo's acSion, which it was Cicero si 
bufinefs to demonftrate. But when the I 
defendant denies the fadt, the ftate of the i 
caufe arifes from the accufation; the proof I 
of which then lies upon the pl^ntif, andl 
not, as in the former cafe, upon the de- 1 
fendant. So in the caufe of Rofcius, thei 
charge nxade agaxnft him is, That be kilkiM 
its father. , But he denies the fadt. Thci 
^rand queftion therefore to be argiled is: I 
JVhcther or not he killed bis father f Thw 
proof of this lay upon his accufers. Aodl 
Cicero's defign in his defenfe of him is tol 
fhew, that they had not made good theirl 
charge. But it fonxetimes happens, that I 
the defendant neither abfolutely denies the I 
•fad:, nor attempts to juftifyit; but pnlyl 
endeavours to qualify it, by denying thall 
it is a crime of that nature, or defervesi 
-that name, by which it is exprefled in the! 
charge. We have an example of this pro- J 
pofed by Cicero:. A perfon is accufed of 
facrilegey for taking a things that %vas fa- 
iCredy out of a prinxate boufe. He owns the 
faSly but , denies, it to, be facrilege -, fnce it 

was. committed in. a .private hoife^ and not 

in 
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fi» i tim^lei Hpncib this queftioH arif'ei i t E c T. 
If better td iaki d Jailed tbifii wt ef ^kJ^^ 
frivati hiitfe ii U kt dtefBed Jhmkgfi^ tr 
'$Mfy ^dpk ehtft 'f It JUes iipdA tfce ^Cf^ .1>^ /,. 
tufef to pdovci \^t th# Other dcnjei i wi4 ^^'v 
therefore th6 ftatp of the cau/e .^ hprpriis. \, 
alfo, asmcJl as itt ^ preec^iiqr g^- taken ^^^J.^^ 
{rom the indtiecoehti M ''f'z^* 

B WT ficfides the principal queftiph, there c. 3. 
are other fuborcUnate queftionsi which fol- 
low iipok it isi the eourie of a difpute^ 
«nd ihoiiid Be .carefuUjr difliiiguiihed firool 
it. Particulady duCi which arifes from 
^Ihe iti&>A or argumeiit> which h brought 
in proof of the principal qUeftioni For 
4he prifK^pal qitoftidfl itfelf proves ildthing^ 
but is thi thing to be proved^ and becomes 
at laft the concldfion of the difcoiirfei 

• 

Thus in th6 caufe of Milo^ hi< argument 
is: I killed CJadks jtf/ily^ beeaufe be ^ffaf- 
finated Me. Unleis the Clodian party i^e 
fi^o&d to deny thid^ they give up dieir 
caufci From hence ^erefore this filboT'^ 
dinate queftion follows: Wbether ^lodius 
^ffaffindted Mik ? Now Cicdfo ipends much 
time in the pfcjdf of tbis^ as the hinge, ori 
which the firft queflioni and confcqiiendy 
the whole caufe d^nded; For if this 
Was once made to appear, the kwfulnefs 
VoLi L G of 
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LECT.of MOo's kaiing Clodius, which was. the 
grand qucftion or thing to be proved, might 
be infcred, as an allowed <:onfequence from 
it. This will be evident, by throwing 
Milo's argument, as ufed by Cicero, into 
the form of a fyllogifm. 

An ajfajjinator is lawfully killed: 
Clodius was an ajfajjinator : 
therefore he was lawfully killed by Miloy 
whom be affajjinated. 
If the minor propofition of this fyllogifm 
was granted, no one would deny the con- 
clufion. For the Roman law allowed of 
felf defenfe. But as Cicero was very fen- 
fible this would not be admited, io he 
takes much pains to bring the court into 
the beleif of it. Now where the argu- 
ment brought in defenfe of the fecond 
queftion is contefted, or the orator fup- 
pofes -that it may be fo, and therefore fup- 
ports that with another argument, this oc- 
cafions a third queftion cohfequent upon 
the former ; and in like manner he may 
procede 4:o a fourth. But be they more 
or fewer, they are to be confidered but as 
one chain of fubordinate queftions, depen- 
dent upon the firft. And tho each of 
them has its particular ftate, yet none of 
thefe is, what rhetoricians call TChe St/Ue 
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of the Cau/e, which is to be underftodd J- ^ c T. 
only of the principal queftion. And if^ as 
it frequently happens, the firft or principal 
queftion is itfelf direftly proved from niore 
than one argument ; this makes no other 
difference, but that each of thefe argu* 
ments^ (o far as they are followed by 
others to fupport them, become a diftinfk 
feries of fubordinate queftions, all depen- 
dent upon the firft. As when Cicero en- 
deavours to prove, that Rofcius did not 
kill his father, from two reafons or argu- 

^ ments : Becaufe be had neither any cauje to 
move him tojuch a barbarous aSliony nor any 

\ opportunity for it ^. ' Pra Rofi^ 

Moreover, befides thefe fubordinate ^^'T* 

! queftions, there are alfo incidental ones 
often introduced, which have fome refe- 

I rence to the principal queftion, and con- 
tribute towards the proof of it, tho they 
are not neceffarily connefted with it, or 
dependent upon it. And each of thefe 
alfo has its State^ tho different from that 
x)f the Caufe. For every queftion, or point 
of controverfy, muft be ftated, before it 
can be made the fubjedt of difputation. 
And it is for this reafon, that every new 
argument advanced by an orator is ddled 
a queftion, becaufe it is cqnfidered as a 

G2 frcfh 
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letter of c<3«itf oveSr^. In C&eerd'^ 
^ftbfe of M^, We ihtet With JfexreHil df 
^diis fertt 'o»f qtdeftions, oCcaficAted f>y fcftne 
lC^erfi(i)fis, Which hkd t>een t)A^Wh c/^ tiy 
the Ctediaft party to the fnyoSaxx tSiF KKfa. 
As, ?*)&«/ be vfas uhivortly to fee tBe %^, 
%j6(? (?toW ^^ HfOd iiffeH a /«<«». " For ^Mffl6 

*■' ft 

before his 'tifed had evenly cx>nfeflea, %k 
Idlfed CIdditi's. 8b IXewife, T6at the ft- 
Ttaie 'bad diclared the kilKng of 'CMhts mi 
Vm illegal aSlion. And farther, ^tat 'Pm- 
"pijy by fnaking a new law to fettle the MtOh 
ner of Milos trials had given his jtid^einent 
'againji Milo. Now to each of ^dfe Ci- 
cero replies, before he procedes to fibe 
'principal queftion. And therefbfe, tho 
the qtieftion, in Which the ftate of a coW- 
trovferfy cbrififts, is faid by K^ntiliih tb 
afife from, thefirft conJliB of cdtfe^y yet'Mt 
'finil by this inftance of Cicero, that it n 
not always the firft qtreftion in b^er, \ipdh 
which the orator treats. 

But it foitietimes hapj>en», ttiat '^ 
fame caufe or cohtrdve^fy cohtaias in it 
more than one flfate. Thus in jodicSfl 
caufes, every diftin<^ charge bccafibiis t 
new ftate. All Cicero s orations igtohlfe 
Vefres relate to bne c^ufe, fo^nHed lipoh 

^ law of the Rbinahs fegainft Uttj\ift 'tx-^ 

aftions, 
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yilip?s ujppa the ioh^b^t^ts; \>\xt ^ %; 

a^ thow aw xjiations, pvcry, charge, w jfl'* 
4itww3;t, h^ i^ deferent (late. ^9 y^§- 

twp %t«, ii| wfw?r tQ a (Joutjl? cjijijg^ 
l^^e agiUi^ Jiim by hi? %4v?rA?ie^ ; PP?« 

fPfr^ t^ p^fc^ Clai&a i^filf' Bpi^4€J 
nrfijch there ^ere alip ieypral qthfir pijt^ 
lers pf f lefs heinous pat?jr?, vhjph h?i 

^cn ^rp^if upow hw hy hi? appu^crs, 

fl4th ft #fi^» yery likely, fp rendpr thg 
ftfxj ppgcipfl charps f^Qr<2 Cfsdifelg ; t9 

flf?n,i^r, gs i|> |ii$ def^pf^ pf MJl?- 

Tpo ajl the ejjai^ips^ Sjr? h^ye hitjipftp 
fero^ght to ^uili^te this fubje<St, hgyq hs.^jj 
^^ fropi judicial cafes; yet not pnjy 
fh^, b\if very fr?qu?ntly ^^g\:^^e^ pf d)e 

4^biff dvp jcini?, ?i?4 fP«Be|iP?v?5 1^9^ fif 
i)?c ^emp^r^tiyp, afe j|?iapft^§4 i^ a CQp- 

jffjpiVfr(5a} ^9y. 4/i4 a}l controvpxgep hay.e 
iJKV ^/^/^. 4^94 ithprefQre Qain^ftli yery 

i#ly pW^tye*. that ^^//-^ ^(f/j?;?^ ^^/i6 /o 

¥B«r^ gtt^ f^ficuiqr gjieftifHSi 'qn4 t9 fffl 
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I'ECTjarts of caufes demonjirative, deliberatrvei 
^^...^^^ and judicial '. In Cicero's oration for the 
^•.?''^- Manilian law, this is the main point in 
€. 6. difpute between him, and thofe who op- 
^** ^^ pofed that law : Whether Pompey was the 
Jitejl ferfon to he intrujled with the manage^ 
ment of the war agaitiji Mithridates ? This 
is a fubjeft of the deliberative kind. And 
of the fame nature was that debate in the 
^nate, concerning the demolition of Car- 
thage. For the matter in dilpute between 
Cato, who argued for it, and thofe who 
were of the contrary opinion, feems to 
have been this : Whether it was for the 
>Sc6 Flor. inter ejl of the Romans to demolijh Carthage * I 
c, 15. brr. And fo likewife in thofe two fine orations 
of Cato and Caefar, given us by Salluft, 
relating to the confpirators with Catiline, 
who were then in cuftody, the controverfy 
turns upon this : Whether thofe prifoners 
Jhould be punijhed with deaths or perpetual 
imprifonment ? Examples of the demon* 
ftrative kind are not fo common ; but, I 
think, Cicero's oration concerning the An-- 
Jwers of the foothfayersy may afford us an 
inflance of it- Several prodigies had lately 
happened at Rome, upon which the footh- 
fayers being confulted, affigned this as the 
reafon of them i becaufe fome places <:onr 

fecnted 
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iecrated to the gods, had been afterwards ^ ^^ ^^ 
converted to .civil ufes. Clodius charged 
this upon Cicero, whofe houfe was re- 
built at the public expenfe, after it had 
been demoliflied by Clodius, and the 
ground confecrated to the goddefs Liberty. 
Cicero in this oration retorts the charge, 
and fhews, that the prodigies did not re- 
fped him, but Clodius. ^ that the que- 
ftion in difpute was : TJ? which of the two 
thofe prodigies related. This oration does 
not appear to have been fpoken in a ju- 
dicial way, and muil therefore belong to 
the demonftrative kind. His invedlive a- 
gainft Pifo is likewife much of the fame 
nature, vdierein he compares his own be- 
haviour and conduct with that of Pifb. 

As to the number of thefe Statesy both 
Cicero and Quintilian reduce them to 
three. I ihall recite Quintilian's reafon, 
which he gives for this opinion. We muji, 
fais he, agree with thofe^ whofe authority 
Cicero follows J who tell usy that three things 
fnay be inquired into in all dif^utes ; whe^ 
tber a thing is, what it is, and how it is. 
And this is the method, which nature prer 
fcribes. For in the frjl place it is neceffary 
the thing fhould exiji, about which the dif^ 
fute is : becaufe no judgement can be mad^ 

G 4 either 
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^ %^^'f^^ ^ ^^ Mtnre^ §t quality^ till kt mt 
'^enci ke mar^ifi\ noitch is tbtr^hrt tbt 
frfi qt^fiiorik $li4t tJk it ke mmf^^ that 
'4 f^^ ih it dfies, net frejkntfy appear tft&4« 
it ii i an4 'Ufiieu tbis is in^wt, the ^ualityi 
yet rmdnsi md ^t^ tbefe three ^refithit 

MnA.mrat. ntx further inquiry u imeffi^ \ Thus fa? 

^g;^' Quiiltaian. Now Ae fitft rf thcf? ihrtq 
ftatei u called die ewije&utal ftatei as if 
it be inquired \ ffUbetier one petjosf JtiSed 
MMthiT? This ^ways follows upoa the 
denial of a fad:, by oqe of the parties, a$ 
was tbe caie of Rofdus, And it receives 
ks name from heace, that dio judge is 
teftt as it v^ere^ to conjeduri^ whether die 
^9/9i was really rominited, or nat, ^tim 
(he «viden^$ produced oft the cdief ^de^ 
Th^ iecQinl is (;alle4 the 4^if^iw f^ate, 
^Aof^ ^e fa^ is i;oe 4enie4 $ hot tlie i£<i 
i^x\Xt turn$ upcAi th^ natarci c^it, fcnd wiial 
^a«*e is proper tQ giv« ^ j ^ W 0»Sll «x* 
fmpit? «€ Cfc€t»Q ; H^etiar'ni^ajkcre4 

Jtftri/e^ef Far ih th^s <afe It la nec«flaiy 
%q fettle th« 4iAitiA notsbm ^ diof^ t^ 

crim^, a(nd ilte^ thetf ^filbritiOdt Tk^ 
^ir4 ^i ipfeRei^tl*? ifcut^ *)f ^**^>^,^6H 
thf coBtetidifig "pvlie? ai^ '^JwkI 1»fiii W 
|<? ^? fs^&'i'^i ^*!§ ftattmJ of it I btft ^<t 



^ale is: ff^ketber it h juJI tr niyij/?, I- B q T. 
fr^aUe or tfftftr^tik, fnd tb* like: Mwv-»i 
in the canis qf MUq* Anftotle', an4'2)«f«r, 
fiom him Vofliiw % ad4 ♦ fourth ftftte, J*;^*-^ 
mimd^ «£ fiumtify^ As ; Wbtther m if" *t^«rmt, 

jmy be/o great, ax ft is /aid tq ^. Bat jTV'*- 
Qgntilian thinks this iiiay b^ refered to 
feme or other of the preceding fUtesi 
fiace it depends upon the circumftances 
of the £iA, as the inteotioQ^ time, plaee, 

or the like I. »{'»».r«''- 

FftoM what has been ^d upon this^f*^ 
fiibjed; the wfe of it may ia a good mear 
£ite (^»pear« For whoever ingi^cs in ^ 
CQotvQTcdy. ought in the 6r^ {dace to 
oonfider with hiniicif the nmHi queftioi) m 
difp^ to fix it nveli in his foiAd, and 
kttp it oonflandy in his viewt without 
^d| he wiU he reiy liable to ramble 
ftoqi the jnintf and hewUdflr both him* 
^ and his hearers, jh^ it is no le6 
^ hafii}c& of ihf heai«?i$ fnuKJpally t9 
Wend 1o^(fai| j by which /ineaas they wiU 
l<( Ifttlped 90 i^jftoigqifi) i»d f<^ara$e Ufm 
^ ^liidpai (piill^ii. whfl^ ^s <^9ly i9ci^ 

^|«tad, iind to. iifaferfB how Inu* the fritv 
^M •ipie&ion »s 4tfie£kd l^y it ^ IP ^er<:eive 
^t is afiaed an proof, nfnd what is Anly 

tini^ in &Tl4aftostaoo3 not |» 4b miaed 
- . 4 by 




^ v?^'^7 digrcffions, but to difccrn : when the 
Ipeaker goes off from his fubjcd, and when 
he returns to it again ; and, in a word, to 
accompany him thro the whole difcourfe, 
and cany with them the principal chaia 
of reafoning, upon which the caufe de- 
pends, fo as to judge upon the whole, 
whether he has made out his pointy and 
the conclufion follows from the prcmifes. 
The neceffity of this is generally the greater, 
in proportion to the length of a difcourfe, 
however exad and artful the compofition 
may be. They, who have read Cicero's 
orations with care, cannot but.know» that 
"altho they are formed in the moft beautiful 
manner, and wrought up with the greateft 
fkill ;. yet the matter of them is often fo 
copious, the arguments fo numerous, the 
incidents either to conciliate or move his 
audience fo frequent, and the digreifions fo 
^greable ; that without the clofeft attention 
it is many times no eafy matter to keep his 
main defign in view. A conftant and 
fixed regard therefore to the ftate of the 
caufe, and principal point in difpute> is 
highly neceffary to this end. But dio rhe- 
toricians treat of thefc ftates only as they 
relate to controverfies, and become the fub- 
je<a matter of difputc between differing 

parties i 
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parties; yet every difcourfe has one orLECT. 
more principal heads^. which the fpeakeru-.y^ 
cheifly propofes to prove or illuftrate. And 
thereifore. what has been faid upon this fub- 
jedt, may likewife be cojifidered,, as proper 
to be attended to in all difcourfes. 

I HAVE only to add, that hitherto I 
have treated of the nature and ufe of the 
three ftates fb far, as relates to them in 
general; a more particular account of them, 
with the arguments, which are properly 
fuited to each ftate, will be given hereafter 
in their due place ', ^ See 
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tlQTURf VII. 

Jt i:«WW^/ frPRi Covjiim Places, ha? 
!)««) glre^y ^ejcpjained. Pijt mpr^ fully 
tQ ihcw the ufe <?f this fu^ea, ajid the 
^fljft^W it ^9rds the orator, it n»f y not 
he itnproper fsp^r^t^y to c<wifjder tlje par, 
ticular heads, which aye rijore p^eci^l^ 
fuited to the feveral kinds of (iifcourfes. 
Thefe are fubordinate to the former, an4 
fpring from them, like branches froni the 
fame ftock, or rivulets from a common 
fountain j as will evidently appear, when 
we come to expUia them. 

This is what I propofe to enter upon 
jat prefent, and (hall begin with thofe, which 
relate to demonjirative difcQurfes. And a^ 
thefe confift either in praife or difpraiie^ 
agreably to the nature of all contraries, one 
of them will ferve to illuftrate the other. 
ThAis he, who knows, what Arguments arc 
proper to prove the excellency of virtue, 
jand commend it to our efteem; cannof 
be much at a lofs for fuch, as will ihcw 

the 
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lilfc odiduS niitdYt of vice, ^d txpofe It t6 ^ ^ g*- 
cvery Otte% ubliorrcnce ; fince tihey art tdl 
Vakeik from the fame hfeads^ and dire^y 
the fevefffc of each Other. Ift ttetttmg 
Aefefore upon At topics, ftrited to this 
faftd of difcourfes, I need only taentiofi 
ihofe, which art f eqmfitfe for praife ; from 
whence fiich, as are proper for difpraife, 
WTeafily enough be difcdvered. 

Now we praiie either perfons or things: 
ander which divifion all beings With their 
properties and circumfiances may be com- 
prehended, fb as to take in whatever be-^ 
longs either to nature or art. But in each 
part of the divifion I fhall confine my dii^ 
cdurfc principally to thofe fubjedfa, relating 
to focial life, ih which oratory is more 
ufually convcrfaht. And uiider the former 
head, which reipedls perfons or intelligent 
fteihgs, I fliall only fpeak of meh* The 
antieht fophifts among the Greeks in their 
laudatory Ipteches feem rather to have 
Ihidied,how to dilplay their own eloquencci 
thah to make them lerve any valuable pur- 
jpofes in life ; for their charaifters were fb 
hightened, like poetical images, as fuited 
theih ihore to excite wonder and furprife^ 
than lo become the proper fuhjefts of imi- 
tation. And for this reafon Ariftotle ex- 
cludes 
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l^«i»^n(;%/|r/; tetter 

%^^ir ' ...anner.ii 

•cukf'^^ . luch difcourfes. And 

^ . , wgyrics of the Greeks, whick 

■ , , .anced in the general affemblies 

- ^ ,r feveral ftates, feem to have been 

/ ^^gacd to recommend virtue by fo public 

. ' /teftimony, as appears by that of liberates 

^ praife of the Athenians. For as to the 
inved:ives of Demofthenes againft king Phi- 
lip, they are rather of the deliberative kind, 
and fo do not come under our prefentcon- 
fideration 5 finee the orator's principal view 
in thofe difcourfes is to animate the Athe- 
nians in a defenfe of their liberties, by a 
vigorous profecution of the war againft 
king Philip ; to which end he likewlfc 
propofes the fiteft methods for carrying it 
on with fuccefs. And moft of Cicero's in- 

vedives againft Mark Antony may be re- 

fered 
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xe influenced by exam-? 
^o the celebrating vir-' 
from particulac 
\ as patterns to 
"^ ^ to purfue^ and 
>jen been ge-^ 
xceable to man* 
.on likewife the tranf- 
.ity the lives of great and 
lias met with good accep* 
ul and laudable defign. And 
Homans^ who were fenfible 
T^^ourfes were not only fuited 
etvt^^^^ment, but might likcwife be 
^VAc ^^^ Ufeful to the public, did not 
'^^ftxve txiena to the fchools of rhetoricians, 
c<^ ^ the cxercifes of young pcrfons. For 
^as their cuftom, as Quintilian tells us, 
have them, pronounced in public aiTem- 
^C^eS9 even by magiftrates, and fometimes 
f-^V an order from the fenate *. So we ^injf.orat^ 
j-^ad, that a funeral oration was fpoken in ^'^' *"' 
lienor of Junius Brutus by Publicola, his ^ 
coUeg^^ in the confulfhip *. And a like Hal. 
^ifconrfc, with a ftatue and public funeral ^'^- ^• 
/as decreed by the fenate to the honor of j Dion. 
j[^ Juventius 3. Tho afterwards indeed ^J-^j^. 

we/. ^4. 
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cvAom, ts Suetoiiius fdtte«# Augufius^ 
wlien Imt tmdarc yeans <£agc» pronoimcBd 
» f ddenl difeourfe in pniiie of bk graad^ 
* if fZf. mother Joiia ^4 And Tibeiius^ iirfioii but 
^•9* ' aiise ptn old^ (md tbel&e honor la Jus 
. dccetfed fwtha^ as die £ane Jbtftoiiaa^ 
/«;?/. fbnns OS ^a AndCicerojs inya^ne tffiid 
Pi&i i«ith Jm fecsond agsodsfi: Mark Anttmj* 
tasBf be re&red to demon^^im dtfcondtt 
as llie^ re^d things that wen paft^ aul 
lb ^^idd not then he fiibgei^ Sot eon&ha-* 
tion. Por all pcaife or di^wiife ixisft diher 
veg^fd what is pafti or pidenti And ^ 
^endly ipeaking^ «perfi>n8 aiie inctft a(&<9;ed 
%y prefeAt diiQgs« Indeed liaye enoonuinns 
^ antient ficfoesi ^d their fdnnoue aflion^i 
-are veiy ^<»il!ertainmgi and i^Sbfd ah agr^ 
able plaafwein^he recitdi but fuch 
iitnpks'Of «rirt€Pe> as ore Hill m beingj or^ 
leaft 3pet Frefii in tnemofy, have •the g 
xrifluence for-imitatiion. 

#0T in praifing or di^prafiing ;^^ 
ihetorictans ptefcribc two methods. 
is, to follow the o r d e r , in which 
thing happened, that is mcntioitcd itt'A 
d3fcotrfre;'*the ether is, to Tcdtrce 1^- 
is fidd ttwfer ^treiiaiii general heads, -wHh 
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«ut si ffrid regard to the drdef ofL^ci^^ 
tune. . 

In purfuing the former method^ the 
difcourfe may be very conveniently divided 
into -three jJeriods^ The firft of which 
Will cctatiin, what preceded the perfon's 
Wrth ; the fecond, the Ivhole courfe of hi^ 
life; and the third, what followed upon 
his death; 

Under the firft of thefe «iay be com- 
prehended, what is proper to be faid con- 
feerning his country or family. And there-i 
fore, if thefe were honorable, it may bd 
faid to his advantage, that he no wayfe 
difgraced them, but afted fuitably to fuch 
a (kfcent; But if they were not fo, they 
may be either wholly omited, or it may 
be faid, that inftead of deriving thence any 
advantage to his character, he h^s coiifered 
a lafting honor upoii themj and that it 
is not of fo much moment where, or from 
Whoin a perfon derives his bifth^f ^s how 
he lives. 

In the fecond period, which is that of 
his life, the qualities both of his mind 
and body, with his circumftances in the 
world, may be fepirately coiifidered. Thdf 
as Quintilian rightly obfei'ves : All exter-^ 
nal advantages are not praifid J6r tbem-- 

Vol. L H f elves ^ 



^ %?i^'f^'^^9 ^^ according /f> the ufe^ that is mail 
*.-— y.-^ of them. For riches, and power, and in-- 
terejly as they have great influenat, and may 
be applied either to good or had purpafes, 
are a proof of the temper (f our minds, and 
therefore we are either made better, w worje 

' V-.fr^^ 4/ ^^^^ '• ^^' thefe things are a juft 
c, 7. ground for commendation, when they are 
the reward of virtue, or induftry. Bodily 
indown>ents are healthy ftrength, beauty, 
activity, and the like ; which arc more or 
lefs commendable, according as they arc 
imployed. And where thefe, or any of 
them, are wanting, it may be ihewn, that 
they are . abundantly compenfated by the 
more valuable indowmcnts of the mind. 
Nay fometimes a defeat in thefe may give 
an advantageous turn to a perfon's cha- 
rafter ; for any virtue appears greater, in 
proportion to the difadvantages the perioH 
laboured under in exerting it. But the 
cheif topics of praife are taken from the 
virtues and qualifications of the mind. And 
here the orator may confider the di^o- * 
fition, education, learning, and feveral vir-? 
tues, which flione thro the whole courfe 
of the perfon's life^ In doing which, the 
preference fh&uld always be given to yvh 
tue above knowledge* or any other accom- 

3 plifhnKmt. 
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plifhment. And in aftions^, thofe arc moft^ ^^'^• 
coiifidcrable, and will be heard with grea- 
teft approbation, which ^ peribrt cither did 
alone, or firft, or wherein he had feweft . 
affociates ; as likewife thofe, which ex- 
ceded expe<5lation, or were done for the 
advantage of others, rather than his own* 
And further, as the laft fcene of a man's 
life generally commands the greateft re-* 
gard, if any thing remarkable at that time 
was either faid or done, it ought particu- 
larly to be mentioned. Nor Should the 
manner of his death, or caufe of it, if ac- 
companied with any commendable circum- 
ftanccs, be omited; as if he died in the 
fervice of his country,- or in the purfuit of 
any other laudable defign. 

The Aird and laft |>eriod relates to 
what fdlowed after the death of the per- 
fon. And here the public lols, and public 
honors confered upon the decealed, ar6 
prefer to be mentioned. Sepulchers, fta-* 
,tues, and other monuments to perpetuate 
the nittnory of the dead, at the expenc6 
of the public, were in common ufe both 
among^ the Greeks and Romans. But ia 
the cai^eft times, a« thefe-^honors were 
more rare, to they were lels coftiy. For 
»8 in one age it was thought a fnfficient 
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^ ?.Fr ^' reward for him, who died in the defend 
y^.-.^-^ of his country, to have his name cut in a 
marhle infcription, with the caufe of his 
death ; fo in others it was very common 
to fee the flatoes of gladiators, and perfons 
©f the meaneft rank, ereded in public 
places. And there^Dre a judgement is to 
be formed of thefe things from the time, 
cuilom, and circumilances of different na^ 
tions ; fince the frequency of them renders 
them lefs honorable^ and takes off from 
their evidence, as the rewards of virtue. 
But, as Quintilian fais ; Children are an 
honor to their parents^ cities to their founder Sy 
laws to thofe who compiled them^ arts to their 
inventors^ and ufeful cufioms to the authors 

^Inft, orai. of them '. 

c,j^^' ' And this may fufficc for the method 
of praifing perfons, when we propofe to 
follow the order of time, as Ifocrates has 
done in his funeral oration w^on Evagoras, 
king of Salamis, and Pliny in his panegyric 
upon the emperor Trajan. But as this 
method is very plain and obvious^ (6 it re- 
quires the more agreable drefs to render 
it delightful -, left otherwife it feem rather 
like an hiftory, than an oration. For 
which reafon we find, that epic poets, as 
Homer, Virgil, and others, begin with 
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tiic middle of their ftoiy, and afterwards ^ EC T. 
take a proper occafion to introduce whatsii-i-vW 
preceded, to divcrfify the fubje^t, and giv^ 
the greater pleafure and entertainment to 
their readers. 

The other method above hinted was, 
to reduce the difcourfe to certain general 
heads, without regarding the order of time. 
As if any one in praifing the elder Cato 
fliould propofe to do it, by (hewing, that 
he was a xnoft prudent fenator, an excellent 
orator, and moft valiant general ; all which 
commendations arc given him by Pliny '. '^A^^^ 
In like manner the charadter of a good c. 27. 
general may be comprifed under four heads, 
ikill in military affairs, courage, authority, 
and fuccefs ; from all which Cicero corn- 
mends Porapey *. And agreably to this * Pro leg. 
method Suetonius ha^ writen the lives oi^^' 
the firft twelve Caefars. 

But in praifing of perfons care fhould 
always be taken, to fay nothing that may 
feem fictitious, or out of character, which 
may call the orator's judgement, or inte- 
grity in queftion. It was not without 
caufe therefore, that Lyfippu« the ftatuar^, 
as Plutarch tells us, blamed Apelles for 
painting Alexander the Great with thunder 
in his haiid; which could never fuit his 

J^ 3 cha- 
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I- ^c T. character, as a man, however hfc might 
i^^.y*^boaft of bis divine defcent 9 for which 
reafon Lyiappus hio^felf made an image of 
him holding a ipear, as the iign of a war^ 
'^^i^^rior'. Light and trivial things in com- 
mendations are likewife to be avoided, and 
nothing .mentioned, but what may cahy 
in it the idea of fomething truly valuable, 
and which the hearers. may be fuppofed to 
wiih for, and is proper to excite their 
emulation. Thcfe are the principal heads 
of praifc with relation to men. In dif- 
praife, as was hinted before, the heads con^ 
trary to thefe arc requifite; which being 
fufficiently clear from what has been iaid« 
need not particularly be iniifled on. 

I PROCEDE therefore to the other part 
of the divifion, which reipe<5ls things, as 
diftinguiihed from perfons. By which wc 
are to underftand all beings inferior to man, 
whether animate or inanimate ; as likewife 
/ the habits and diipoiitions of men, either 

good or bad, when eonfidered feparatcly, 
and apart from their jfubjcdts, as arts and 
fcicnces, virtues and vices j with whatever 
dfe may be a proper fubjecSk for praife or 
difpraifct Some writers indeed have for 
their own amufement, and the diverfion 
of others, difplayed their eloqueacc in % 
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pctSt manner upon fubje(fts of this kind. ^ ^ c T. 
So Lucian has writen in praife of a fy^ u^i^^^ 
and Sjnefius an elegant encomium upon 
baUnefs. Others, on the contrary, have 
done the like in a fatyrical way. Such is 
^^qc2ls. Apotbeo/is or confecration of the 
eo^ror Claudius ; and the Myfapogon or 
heard hater, writen by Julian the empe^ 
ror. Not to mention feveral modern au* 
thors, who haire imitated them in fuch 
ludicrous compofitions. But as to theie 
diings, and all of the like nature, the ob^ 
fervation of Antony in Cicero &ems very 
juft : ^bat it is not necejary to reduct every 
fabjeSi we difcourfe up0n to rules of art ^ ' De orat. 
For many arc fo trivial, as not to defcrve ^.V,|^* 
it; and others ib plain and evident of 
themfelves, as not to require it. But fince 
it frequently comes in the way both of 
orators and hiftorians to defcribe countries, 
aties, znd Ja£ls, I fliall brcifly mention the 
principal heads of invention, proper to il- 
luftrate each of thefe* 

Countries then may be celebrated 
from the pleafantnefs of their fituation, the 
clemency and wholefomnefs of the air, 
and goodnefs of the foil, to which laft 
may be rcfered the fprings, rivers, woods, 
plains, mountains, and minerals. And to 

. H 4 all 
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^^^j'^all thefe may be added their extent, clticsi 
Sr^-^ y W the number and antiquity of the inhabi-* 
tants, their policy, laws, cuftoms, wealth, 
charadler for cultivating the arts both of 
peace and war, their princes, and. other 
eminent men they have produced. Thus 
Pacatus has given us a viery elegant defcrip^ 
tion of Spain, in his panegyric upon the emr 
} Qaf, 4. per or Tbeodofius, who was born there '. 

Cities are praifed from much the lame 
topics, as countries. And here, whatever 
contributes either to their defenfe, or ornar 
ment, ought particularly to be mentioned; 
?s the ftrength of the walls and fortifica- 
tions, the beauty and fplendor of their 
buildings, whether facred or civil, public 
or private. We have in Herodotus a very 
fine defcription of Babylon, which was once 
the ftrongeft, largeft, and moft regular city 
*Uh. f. in the world *. And Cicero has accurately 
^* *^ ' defcribed the city Syracufc, in the illand 
3 Ja iv. Sicily, in one of his orations againft Verres^i 
/" ^7 ^^^ f^^^ come much oftner under thf 
cognizance of an orator. And thefe re- 
ceive their commendation from their ho- 
. nor, juftice, or advantage. But i^ defcri- 
bing them all the circumftances (hould be 
. ^-elated in their proper order, and that in 
' ^% pjpft lively and affedling man^er^ fpited 
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to their different nature. Livy has r^^^j^*^' 
prefented the demolition of Alba by the 
Roman army, which was fent thither to 
deftroy it, thro the whole courfe of that 
melancholy jfcene, in 1 ftile fo moving and 
pathetic^ that one can hardly forbear con-» 
doling with the inhabitants^ upon reading 
his account. . . . ' 

But in difcourfes of this kind, whether 
of praife or difpraife, the orator fhould (as 
he ought indeed upon all occafions) well 
confider where, and to whom he {peaks. 
For wife men often think very differently 
both (^ peribns and things from the com^ 
mon people. And we find that learned 
and judicious men are frequently divided 
in their fentiments, from the feveral ways 
of thinking, to which they have been ac- 
cuftomed. Beiides different opinions pre-* 
vail, and gain the afcendant, at different 
times. While the Romans continued a 
free nation, love of their country, liberty, 
and a pi^blic fpirit, were principles in the 
higheft efteem anjong them. And there- 
fore when CatQ killed himfelf, that he 
flight pot fall into the hands of Caefar, 
and furvive the liberty of his country, it 
was thought an inftance of the greateft 
l^eroic virtue ^ but afterwards, when they 

ba4 
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tEOT-ligd been accuflpmod to an arbitrary go* 
w^iw vernment, and the {p\tit of liberty was now 
loftf the poet Martial could veature to fay, 
' ^'^. M. X)^^i& /^ avoid 'tis nHidnefsJur^ to die *. 
A prudent orator therefore will be cautiom 
of oppofing any fettled and prevailing no* 
tif^s of thofe> to whom he addrelfesj un-* 
lefs it be neceffary^ and then he will do it 
in the fofleil and moft gentle manner. 

Now if we look back, and confider the 
feveral heads of praife, enumerated unda 
each of the. fuhjeds above mentioned; we 
ihall find, they arc taken from their na- 
ture^ properties, circumftances» Or ibme 
other general topic i as was intimated ia 
the bcgining of diis difcourfe. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

Of Argiments fuited to Deliberative 

Difcwrfes. 

IN xnj lafl; difcourfe I began to treatLEcr. 
»po» ,h. p„tic»to he«U of «j«me«., "1... 
fuited to the three kinds of c»rations, and 
2 went thro thoie, which properly relate to 
^e demonfirative kind. I fhall now pro^ 
cede to give a breif account of fuch^ as 
more peculiarly reipe<£t deUherative fub- 
jeds> in which we either advife to a things 
or difTuade from it. And they are taken 
from the nature and circumflances of the 
thing iifelf under confultation. 

This kind of difcourfes muft certainly 
have been very antient, fince doubtlefs 
from the firft beginning of mens conver- 
ting together^ they deliberated upon their 
common interefl^ and offered their advice 
to each other. But neither thofe of the 
laudatory^ nor judicial kind, could have 
been introduced^ till mankind was fettled 
in communities, and found it neceflary to 
incourage virtue by public rewards^ and 
bring vice under the reftraint of laws. 
The cariy praftice oi fuafory difc6uries 

appears 
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I E c T. appears from facred writ, where we find, 

,^,,,..,^^-1^ that when Mofes was ordered upon an em- 

bafly into Egypt, he would have excufed 

* Exod. w. himfelf for want of eloquence '. And Ho- 
*^ mer reprefents the Greeks at the feige of 

Troy, as flocking like a fwarm of bees to 

* ^Sflrf. 5. hear their generals harangue them *. Nor 

ief this part of oratory lefs confpicuous for 
its ufefulnefs to mankind, than its and* 
quity ; being highly beneficial either in 
x:ouncils, camps, or any focieties of men. 
How many inflanees have we upon record, 
.where the fury of an inraged .multitude 
has been checked and appeafed by the pru- 
dent and artful perfuafion of fome parti- 
cular perfon? The flory of AgrippaMenc- 
nius, when the commons of Rome withr 
4rew from the fenators, and retired out of 
the city, is too well known, to need red- 
' Li>. ting 3. And how often have armies been 
^ ^2"* animated and fired to the moil dangerous 
^^: -exploits, or recalled to their duty, when 
ready to mutiny, by a moving fpeech of 
their general ? many inftances of which we 
^fiad in hiftory. 

All deliberation refpeds fomething fu- 
ture, for it is in vain to confult about 
what is already paft. The fiibjefi ijiatter 
of ijt, are either tbingjs public or private, 

facred 
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fecred or civil; indeed all the valuable ^ ^JjT"- 
concerns of mankind, both prefent and 
future, come under its regard. And the 
cod propofed by this kind of difcourfes is 
chcifly profit or intereft. But fince no- 
thing is truly profitable, but what is in 
fomc refpeft good ; and every thing, which 
is good in itielf, may not in all circum^ 
ftances be for our advantage ; properly 
fpeaking, what is both good and profitable, 
Gf beneficial good, is the end here de- 
%ned. And therefore, as it fometimes 
happens, that what appears profitable, may 
fecm to interfere with that, which is 
ftridtiy jufi: and honorable ; in fuch ca&s 
it is certainly moft advifeable to determine 
on the ikfer fide of honor and juftice, 
notwithftanding fbme plaufible things may 
be offered to the contrary. But where the 
difpute lies apparently between what is 
truly honeft, and fome external advantage 
propofed in oppofition to it, all good men 
cannot but agree in faror of honefly. 
Such was the cafe of Regulus, who being 
taken prilbner by the Carthaginians, was 
permited to go to Rome upon giving his 
oath, that unleis he could perfuade the 
fenate to fet at liberty fome young Cartha- 
ginian noblemen, then prifoners at Rome, 

in 
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L E c T. in exchange for him, he (hoUld return agmd 
^^^ ' to Carthage. But Rtgulus, when he came 
to Rome» was Co far from endeavouring to 
prevail with the fenate to coinply with the 
defire of the Carthaginians, that he ufed 
all his intereft to difltiade them from 
harkening to the propofal. Nor could the 
moft earneft ihtreaties of his neareft rela- 
tions and freinds» nor any arguments they 
were able to offer, ingage him to continue 
at Rome, and not return ^gain to Car- 
thage. He had then plainly in his view 
on the one fide. eaie» iecurity, aiHuence, 
honors, and the enjoyment of his freinds; 
and on the other certain death, attended 
with cruel torments. However thinking 
the former not confident with truth and 
« Floras, jufticc, he chbfe the latter ^. And he ccr*^ 
t "' tainly a<fled, as became an honefi: and brave 
man, in choofing death, rather than to vio^ 
kte his oath. . Tho whether he did pru- 
dently in perfuading the fenate not to make 
the exdiange, or they in complying with 
him, I (hall leave others to determine. 
Now when it proves to be a matter of de- 
bate, whether a thing upon the whole be 
really beneficial or not ; as here arife two 
parts, advice and difiuafion, they will each 
require proper heads of argument. But 

as 
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ts they are contrary to each other^ he who ^ B CT* 
k acquainted with nie, cannot well be 
ign(mint of the other. For which reafoti^ 
as in my laft di£:oitrfe» I recited only the 
topics fuited for praife^ leaving tho& for 
difpraife to be colkt^d fiom them; foi 
here likewife, I ihall cheifiy mention thofe 
proper for advice^ from whence fuch as 
are fuit^ to diifuade will eafily be per* 
ceived. Now the pincipal heads of this 
iiod are thefe following, which are taken 
from the nature and properties of the thing 
it&If under con£deration» 

And firil^ pleafure often affords a very 
cogent argument in di£:ouries of this na^ 
tace* Every one knows, what an inilu-* 
cnce this has upon the generality of man^ 
kind. Tho, as Quintilian remarks, piea^ 
ibre ou^ht not of itielf to be propofbd, as 
1 & motive for adion in ietious diicottdes^ 
but when it is deiagned to recommend 
£»ncthing ufeful, which is the cafe here« 
Sq would any one adviie another to the 
purfuit of polite literature* Cicero has fur- 
biihed him with a very fbx)ng inducement 
to it, from die pleafure which attends thafc 
ftttdy, when he fais : J^ fk^urt mJ^ m» 
irop(fed. by thzfe Jiudies^ jou mould timk 
tbim an entertainment iecaming u Plan ^ 

fenje. 
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L E c "^-Jenje, and a gentleman. For other pur]kiU 

^_,^^ '_f neither agree with all times ^ all ages, n(St I 

all places ; but thefe Jiudies improve youth f 

delight old age, adorn profperity, afford a re^ 

fuge and comfort in adverjity, divert us at 

home, are no hindrance abroad, Jleep, travelr 

* Pro Jr- and retire with us in the country '. 

^* ^' ^* A SECOND head is projit or advantage, 

which has no Icfs influence upon many 

perfons^ than the fonner ; and when it 

refpcfts things truly valuable, is a very juft 

and laudable motive. Thus Cicero, whea 

he fends his Books of offices to his fon, 

which he wrote in Latin for his ufe, ad- 

vifes him to make the beft advantage both 

of his tutor's inftrudtions, and the cpnwr- 

fation at Athens, where he then was ; bu« 

withal to perufe his philofophical treaJtifes^ 

which would be doubly ufeful to him^ 

not only upon account of the fubjedls, but 

likewife of the language, as they would 

enable him to exprefs himfelf upon thofe 

arguments in Latin, which before had only 

been treated of in Greek. 

The lail head of this kind, which I 
fliall imention> is honor. And no argument 
will fooner prevail with generous mindsi 
or infpire them with greater ardor. Virgil. 
has very beautifully defcribed. HeAor's 

ghoft 




ghoft appearing to Aeneas, the night Troy ^yS ^* 
was takeOf and advifing him to depart, s-i^-v^ 
from this motive of honor. 
godiefs-^bom^ efcape by timely flight 
7be flames f and horrors of this fatal nights ' 
The foes already have poJfefs*d- the wall, 
Ttroy nods from high, artd totters to herfalL 
Enongb is paid to Frianis royal name; 
More than enough to duty, and to fame ^ 
If by a mortal hand my father s throne, 
Coud be defended, *twas by mine alone ^ » Aku. 
The argument here made ufe oi, to per-;^'^^^^ 
fiiadc Aeneas to leave Troy immediately 
is, that he had already done all that could 
be cxpedted from him, either as a good 
fubjed> or brave foldier ; both for his king, 
and country ; which were fufBcient to fe- 
cure his honor; and now there was no- 
thing more to be expected from him, when 
file city was falling, and impoffible to be 
faved ; which could it have been preferved 
by human power, he himfelf had done it. 
BiTT altho a thing confidered in it&lf 
appear beneficial, if it could be attained, 
yet the expediency of undertaking it may 
ftill be queftionable ; in which cafe the 
Mowing heads taken from the circum- 
ftanc^s, which attend it, will afford proper 
^guments to ingage in it* 
VoL.L I And 
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L E c ^^fenfe^ and a gentleman. For oti^^ 
ndtber agree with all ^^^^^/^ ^ 
all places ; but tbefe J^^die^fi ' 
A^licrbt old affe. adorn traf^ #* f 
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deligbt old age 9 adorn pn ^ ^ 

fuge and comfort in ad^ f ^'^. 
borne ^ are no bindran^t ^ ^ 
• ?ro Ar^ and retire vxitb us h t^ 
***• '• 7* A SECOND hcy^l * 
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which has no/^|J; i 
perfoas, than/^ ' ,uein in 

refpedts thir ' ' 

and lauda>' .iibility of a thing i? 

he fend' ^ motive to undertake it, 

which f argent occafions. And there- 

vifc^s ^^ument founded upon probabilitj 
^^ ^ much more likely to prevail. For 
^" ihany qfFairs of human life, men are 
determined either to profecute them or 
. pot, as the profpedt of fuccefs appears more 
or lefs probable. Hence Cicero after the 
fatal battle at Pharfalia diifuades thofe of 
Pompey's party, with whom he was en- 
gaged, from continuing the war any longer 
againft Caefar ; becaufe it was highly ^* 
probable after fuch a defeat, by which 
their main ftrength was broken, that they 
fljould be able to ftand their ground, 9^ 
\f.yT ^^^^ with better fuccefs, than they bad 
if. 3- before *. 
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fince probability is not * yj^^* 

'^ough with many peribns K^^ ^ ^mU 

proiecution of a thing, 

yith coniiderable diffi-* 

Veflary to rcprcfcnt 

^5 a further reafon 

>d therefore Ci- 

f^ ^y Hment to in- 

Vi oppofing 

.1 the death of 

an arbitrary power) 

^ them, that his circum* 

then deiperate, and that he 

«tuly be vanquiihed '• ■ FhiBjp. 

^jkOAiN, if the thing advifed to can be'^' '' ^* 

ihewn to be in any refpedt neceffary^ this 

i¥ill render the motive flill much flronger 

for undertaking it. And therefore Cicero 

joins this argument with the former, to 

prevail with the Roman citizens to oppoie 

Antony, by telling them, tha^t, The con- 

Jideration before them was not in what ctr-- 

cumfiances they Jhould live ; but wbetber 

they Jhould live at all^ or die with ignominy 

and difgrace *. This way of reafbning will* 

.^metimes prevail, when all others prove 

ineffe^fcual. For ibme perfbns are not to 

be moved^ till things are brought to an 
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t E^C T: cxtretnity^ aiid they find Aemfelvei^ le- 

w-ywcfacecf fo the utmoft daftgcr. 

To-tfeefe lueadd m^y be iddtd the c6ri* 
fideration of the ^<*;?/, v^hich m fdniii^ 
cafes^ carries great weight with- it. Asf 
when we advife to the dt>ing of a[^ diing 
from this motive, that whetfeef i* fece6(fcl 
Or not, it will yet be -of fer vice to ifei(fSr* 
take it. So a^er the g^eat vidlory- gitMfcd 
by ThemiftocleB over the Perfian fleiet, aft 
the freights of Calami?, Mardoniw aid^ 
vifed Xerxes to return into Afia Mmfe% 
left the report of his defeat iho^atd oeeafiotf 
an infurreftion in his abfence ; b»« to fetfw 
behind him an afmy of th#ee htifR^red 
thou^d men under his command > with 
which, if he fhould conquer Greate> itt 
cheif glory of the ccmqu^ would redoiAid 
to Xeri^es ; but if t^e defigh mi^carrkd; ^ 

« juftin. difgrace would fall ii|k>h his generdls ^ 

Lih.u. These are the priocipal headsy ^IbfeH 
furnish the orator with proper afgtiMeftft 
in giving advice. Cicero in his ora^n 
for the Manllian l«w» where^ he eiide$,vY;ii^ 
to perfuade the Ronian people to choofe 
Pompey for their general im the Mk±iri- 
datic war^ reaibne from three of thaia t^ 
pics, into which he divides his whois d^ 

courie; 



courfc j wamelyp Jshe ^eoeftty <if tht wi(r, ^ ? ^ t"- 
jbbe gfjcofenefs of kt, md tkfi xhm:o o£ a 
peeper ^enioral. Under the :firfl pf^ lihdi^ 
lie fhcws, iiisLt ;tbe war vfts nMoflaiy from 
{ooxxofdidct^ifm^ ^ ^9iiCr of fthf jEUh- 
snan ftate, ibe <%f?ty /of <hci<r «3U«8, ^mf 

of liieir fcdlQw cud^i^^ wbi(^ w^re ^ 

highly xapcerQ«d in it, and -colled up€» 

them to ^ut a ftop ^ tfaie grovf^g p^wer 

of kmg Mithridaf ©fe ly which -they wer^ 

M gf eatly indangece4- So that this argu- 

mei^ i9 takeiii ifrom d>e bead of nec^f^^ 

The ^<;»id^ in which Jbe tr/eatt of the 

grealQ^ of (he war, i; founded upon the 

tc|>jc ^ jfqfibilify. For thq be ihew8 the 

power of Mithridates to be very great, yet 

JKA £q iormid^le, bat that he m^ht be 

fiib(}aedi ^ v^ evident from the many 

)i4iraa^ges, ;l/uci)ll\is bad gained pvqr ium 

^uid his aflb^^ates. In 4iie .tbir4 head he 

rp4^^ours to prevail with them to intruft 

ihe man^^ment of the war in th^ band$ 

nf Poifipey, whom he deicribes as a con^- 

iuapoate general, for hi$ Dull in q\ilitary 

c^aii^ ^courage, authority^ aQ4 fuccefs, in 

41 wl¥c|i j^nalities J^e repr^fents .him as 

iupecjbr io any oth^ of their generals, 

S^QVfi l^Fy coidd at that (i^)^ mf^ choice 

1 3 ■ pf. 
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LEG T.of, The dcfign of all which was to per- 
^^...^J^ fiiade them, they might have very good 
reafbn to hope for fuccefs, and a happy 
event of the war, under his conduft. So 
that the whole force of his reafoning under 
this head is drawn from probability. Thefc 
are the three general topics, which make 
up that fine difeourfe. Each of which is 
indeed fupported by diverfe other argu- 
ments and confiderations, which will be 
obvious in perufing the oration itfelf, and 
therefore need not be here enumerated. 
On the contrary, in another oration he en- 
deavours to difiuade the fcnate from con- 
fenting to a peace with Mark Antony, be* 
caufe it was bafe, dangerous, and imprac- 
^niUfp. ticable »• 

^"' ^'^^ But no fmall ikill and addrefs are re- 
quired in giving advice. For fince the tem- 
pers and fentiments of mankind, as wcH 
as their circumftances, are very different 
and various j it is often neceflary to ac- 
commodate the difeourfe to their inclina- 
tions and opinions of things. And there- 
fore the weightieft arguments are not al- 
ways the moft proper, arid fiteft to be ^fed 
on all occafions. Cicero, who was an ad- 
mirable mafter of this art, and knewper- 
feitl/ well hpw to fui( wh^t he faid to the 

-^ - taft« 
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{ tafte and relifli of his hearers. In treadttg L E c r^ 
upon this fubjeft, diflinguifhes mankind v.^,.,^,*!^ 
into two forts ; the ignorant and unpolifhed, 
who always prefer profit to honor; and^ 
fuch as are more civilized and polite> who 
prefer honor and reputation to all other 
tilings '. Wherefore they are to be moved « Orat. 
by thefe different views, praife, glory, and c.%T/(^cn 
virtue influence the' one ; while the other 
is only to be ingaged by a profped of 
gala, and pleafure. Befides it is plain, 
that the generality of mankind are mudi 
more inclined to avoid evils, than to purt- 
fue what is good; and to keep clear of 
firandal and diigrace, than to prai^fe what 
is truly generous, and noUe: Perfons like- 
wife of a different age adl from different 
principles ; young men for the mofl part 
view things in another light, from thofe 
who are older, and have had more ' expe^ 
rience, and confequently are not to be in- 
fluenced from the fs^me motives. Every 
nation alfb has its particular cuftoms, man- 
ners, and polity, which give a differeat 
turn to the genius of the inhabitants. 
Hence we find in hifloiy, that what was 
conunendable in one. country, was a dii^ 
grace in another. For which realbn. Cor- 
aelius Nepps, io writing the life of that 

I 4i «- 
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l^RCT. excellent Tbcban gcneraU ^wtminoiriae, 

i_T^-V 'tnirnHiicpg his account of him by faying : 

/ mujl caution my readers^ not to Judge tf 

foreign cufkoms by their own i nor to tJbini^ 

tkat fucb things as are difregarded by tbem, 

woer£ equally tontenmed by others^ Ecntt 

know that wtf/^ with ^is is unbecoming tk 

_ charaSier of. a gentleman^ and dancikg k 

-iooied tipon as a vice ; iult tbefe things art 

Ki^provedi and in great tfietm mnong tk 

Greeks^ An4 tberefojpe whien Catq^ by 

iway of xeproadiy had called Mnraeaa % 

-dancers Cicero queftions the faft^ as \a^^ 

'Sinprcfoable^ fiifice, as he feis: JVb fAif 

y$nan nioouid d^me^ewn M a modefi entertm- 

« pr^ Mu-ment '. J merttion ithrs to ihew, how re« 

raen. c, ^g^^^jg^^ ^^ jg njaiiy ^imes to guard ^gafeft 

krdmmon prdjudicds, and to fuit our M^ 

kjotirfe 510 th^ rentiflftJnfts of thofej, to^om 

ijsrc addr^fe* \ And this can never be mow 

-Heceffary, than Jo giving advice. The 

{fpeech of-AJkxfitnder, 'n>ade ^to his foldicps 

i[>efore h^ ihg^ged ^e Peiffiane, ^s-vi^e have 

it in G<irHus, is finely wrought up an dHS 

tefpedl^ ' It or as Ms sirmy wis com|)6fed 

of diffe^eftt nations, 4he parts '<if Jiis^iif-' 

-'courfe^'are admiKcbly well' Itrtted^^tb' ^fitcif 

'•fcveral views in -profccuting thewrfr; He 

reitiii^dsf 'his ctourrtrynjen, ^hc Macedonia 
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oif their former viftoities in Ettre^ej auiLECT. 
tells tkem> th^ Periia is not to be thei 
lipundary of .'their conquefts, iiu)t lb^ a» 
^ extend ihem far dier dian eitfaier Her«* 
cdes or 8dcchu$ iiad <i<)jie: that £a&ra 
W '^ fiidies ivrould te ichein;^ and dniC 
iK^hat they faw/w;ls bat a ^foMnU pairt of 
-what&ey^^^to poffds*: thttt ti^ditber tbe 
rocks of lUyrium^ nor the mountanis df 
Dirace, b^t ^]$e %oil8 of vhe ndhidle ieaft 
^ere now before ^em : ^thtit the co&^iieft 
twoiild 1>e ^ ^ai^> fhey ^tvould fcarce liaftfe 
occafibn \t ^aw ^it fi^ords^ 4ittt <tliey 
^^oght pH(h the jSMmy with dfeeir tbocldeirs. 
'l%en ke #c»mjn^ them of their ibbduiiig 
1^ A^QQOiafis nflder his IWdier Phil4p> knd 
&e 4ate coijqbeft df Sodotia, the vifbm^ dt 
^e driver Otariicus^ afid the many oitios 
nsffid ^Gouttiries 'now behind theisi, ^and ^unddr 
^elr ilibjea?k)n. "^fJhm 'he kddieCes to 
thdOreeke^ he 4dk fhism^ '^ty are now 
'^%ig'to iingage 4\rkh diofe, vdio hi|d been 
'#e -enemies ^of fheir eoiliit^y^ fifft iby 4he 
^fckhoe ic^ 4lariu8^ 4ind ^ertv^r^k of 
"S^xefs, ^h6 ^Otild #Ki?6 4ep»iv^d thefti 
even of 4h^ ^ifeGeflSrfieiB itf ^, Whp 46- 
ftroyed their temples^ demolifhed their 
towns^ and violated both their facred and 
§iy3^ rights* And then dirtefting his dif- 

courfe 
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LECT.courfe to the lUyrians and Thraciaiis, who 

VIII . 

were accuftomcd to live by plunder, he in- 
courages them with the proiped of booty, 
from the rich armour and furniture of the 
Perfians, which they might be matters of 
with the greateft eafe.: and tells them, they 
would now exchange , their barren mouar 
tains and ihowy hills, for the fertile couq*- 
« Uh. iii, try and feilds of Perfia '. 

It fccma iUnij^ceflary to add more cx- 

imapleaforjthe illuft ration of that, which 

:fo frequently; occurs in all.^opd writers, 

whp^ive M5 any difcour^s of jhis nature, 

.And thcrcfirfe \ fcall opjy pbfefvc further, 

thif not only.jmiatters of ?i4yiw ^nd.exhor- 

itation, but Ukewife all cpni(4ftWry and ^ 

:titory fpeeches^ come unj^r this head qf 

-difcQurfes. Befides >ye. often find thofe 

things intermiSced, which relate to the laur 

*dat<iry kind ;. ^s in Cicero's^ oration for the 

Manilian laV,^ a confklerable part of it is 

.imployed in, the praife of Pompey. But 

his View in that was only to induce his 

hearers, to pbocii^ hiqi for their general, and 

a difcourfe ought to receive its name fro9 

the principal defign of the, fpeaker* . . 
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L E C T U R E IX. 

Of Arguments fuited to Judicial Difcourfes. 

I Come now to confider the vguments^ L E CT. 
proper for the third and laft fort of ^^' 
difcouries^ which relates to judicial affairs; 
And in thefe both ^ the Grecian and Ro- 
man youths who were defirouS to gain a 
reputation for eloquence^ ufed cbmmonty 
to give the firft proofs of their genius and 
ability. The firft of Cicero's orations now 
extant, is his defence of Publius Quintiuts> 
which he ipoke in the twedty fixth year 
of his age '. Deliberative difcourfes were i e^^^ 
not made before a judge, but in larger af- 3 J^*" 
femblies, either of the body of the Roman cic. Dt 
citizens, or the fenate. And as they ge- ^ ^^'c. 
neraUy related to affairs of great impor- 
tance, and fuch as reipedted the ftate; they 
required fome authority in the ipeaker» 
which he had gained by former proofs of 
his ability and judgement. . The bar there- 
fore (as we call it) was commonly the 
place, where young orators ufed firft in 
public to. exercife and try their genius. 
And they took care in a particular man- 
IWj to prepare themfelves fi>r this, by de- 
claming 
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^ ^Y ^* claming before hand cither in the ichools, 

Ui-v^or under the inftruftion of fome Ikilful 

perfon in private. Nor did. the greateft 

perfons ;^t Rome think it beneath thefljt 

» Cic. De to affift young gentlemen in this defign '. 

fsg.^"^' Now in yudicidi cootrovw^s tfeere a|c 

two :partiei5 doc plmotif or profe^pjuit^i:, ajpd 

4ftte defendant or Jpecfon chained • The iv^r 

]bSi ^4fS them li always ibmething |!»ft< 

«\hd the end pffopofeid by the» Ci«s»() 

*peoratrx;i^[\seqwty,'^6t right and ei^ity^i -th^ for- 

r/31*, 38.*n*r^f which arifes from the lawrs ^cf tltf 

Ora/.p^-^^jjtjy^ and the lattier from Jteafoin Mi 

Ae -nature of thiags. For at RoQie the 

pr-aei6r€ ^h«.d ti Oourt d£ equity^ and wece 

iirapowered^ in many caifes xelatis^ to .pix)r 

perty, to relax «he rigor of ^die writ^i lawfi. 

(Bttt as this Tfutb^eA is vei^ copious^ mi 

catifes may ar i& from a ^reat v^et^r of 

itlving^, writers ^ka^e reduced thfim tp ^v» 

^heads, which they c^ States^, to foijieiQlie 

tof which ail judicial prboedings may -be r^ 

4fered ; namdy, ^ith^ s thing is^ what .it 

'Ts, or how it ^V. By the JSitate. of a cadp 

-therefore is meant the principal qwefliwi 

-in dilute, upon which (die. iwhole affajr 

•depends.' Whidh if it Aopa^ ia the firft 

"enquiry, and «he 'defendant-denies the£&i^> 

'&e State is c^led ^njedural} hat if ith^ 

fad 






faft be acknowledged, and yet denied to L E c r. 
be what the adveriary calls k, it is termed 
iefmtivt ; but if there is no di^te either 
about th^ h&f or its name, but only the 
joffifce of it, it is^ called die State of ^«</- 
Iky : as was (hewn more lar^Iy before in 
i former Ic^fcure '. But I then coniidered « Sec 
dicfc Stater only in a genera! view, and ^^' ^^ 
^fefered the particular heads of argument, 
proper for each of diem, to this juMcial 
kind of difcourfes ; where they moft fre- 
quently occur, and from which examples 
mxf eafily be accommodated to other iub- 
jefts. And this is what I am now pard* 
cuhrly to treat of. 

All judicial cwSt% are €vAMtt prhate or 
fuMic. They are called private^ which re- 
late to the right of particular perfons; and 
they are like wife called r/w? caufes, as 
they ate converlant about matters of pro- 
perty. Public caufes are diofe, which re- 
late to public juftice, and the government 
of die ftatc; which arfe alfo called cri- 
minal becaufe by them crimes are profe- 
cuted, whedier capital, or thofe of a lefs 
heijfous nature. I fhall take the heads of 
the arguments only from this latter kind^ 
becaufe they are more copious, and eafy to 
be iUuftrated by examples; itom which 

fuch 
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L £ c T. iuch as agree to the former^ namely chil 
caufes, wHl fufEciently appear* 

And I (hall begin with the conjeSiurd 
ftate, which comes firft in the order of 
inquiry. When therefore the accufed per- 
ibn denies the fadt, there are three things^ 
which the profecutor has to confider : Whe- 
ther he would have done it» whether he 
> Qnint. couldf and whether he did it '• And hence 
^b. yVi. ^^^^^ threft topics ; from the Will^ the 
€. 2. Power, and the Signs, or circumftances^ 
which attended the adtion. The affections 
of the mind difcover the fTH/; as, paffion, 
an old grudge, a defire of revenge, a re-r 
fentnient of an injury, and the like. There- 
fore Cicero argues from Clodius's hatred 
of Milo, that he defigned his death, and 
from thence infers, that he was the ag- 
greffor in the combat between them,wherc' 
» Pro Mi- in Clodius was killed *. This is what he 
* ' ^* principally endeavours to prove, and comes 
properly under this State : ibt Milo owned 
that he killed him, but alleged that he did 
it in his own defence. So that in regard 
to this point, which of them aflauked the 
other, the charge was mutual. The ^ro- 
£pt& of advantage may alfo be alleged tb 
the fame purpofe. Hence it ia hid of 
L. Caffius, that whenever he fat as pdgp 

m 
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m a cafe of murder, he u&d to advifc and ^ EC T. 
move the court, to examine, to whom the w-v^ 
advantage arofe from the death of the de- 
ceafed '. And Cicero puts this to Antony ■ Alcon. 
concerning the death of Caefar. If any^^^ J^ 
ane^ fais he, Jbould bring ytm upon trial,^^^^- 
and ufe that faying of Caffhis^ cui bono,cic./rv 
who got by tty look to it, I befeecb you, tbat^^ 
you are not confounded *• To theie argu- c. 30. 
ments may be added, hope of impunity, « 



taken either from die drcumftances of the^ ^^* 
accuied perfbn, or of him who iiiflFered^'^- 
the injury. For perfbns, who have the ' 
advantage oi interefl, freinds, power, or ' 

money, are apt to think they may eafily 
efcape; as like wife iuch,'who have for-* 
merly commited other crimes with impu-* 
nity. Thus Cicero reprefents Clodius as 
hardened in vice, and above all the re* 
ftraint of laws, from having fo often efcaped 
puniJfhment upon commiting the higheft 
crimes^. On the contrary, fuch a Qonr-^Fr^mk 
fidence is ibmetimes raifed from the con*^* ^^ 
dition of the injured party, if he is indi- 
gent, obicure, timorous, or deftitute of 
freinds ; much more if he has an ill re- 
putation, or is loaded with popular hatred 
and refentment. It was this prefumption 

of the obfi:uri^ of Roicius^ who lived in 

the 
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£ c T. tkit coimtrfy aod his waM of intereft aft 
^ ^: ^ Rtotne^ whiok eacbisiFaged his aceoiets to 
charge him intfc kHUi^ his fkdier^ as Ci>« 
Ge«> ikeott lit hisift^fenfe of him ^ LaiUy, 
die tampcf of a pecfbo>. hb- vic:\nrs^ and 
0iafiAer o£ li£^ a^ eonfiddnaitipsis of gceat 
HMMAenC in< lliis maittcr. For peiicms c^ 
bad vMt^^ ffid fuch w&a asa adkii%4 tQ 
viae^ are eaMj thought capable of oom- 
uniting any wickednd^* Heficte SaUi]& ar-< 
gucs from the evil dbipofitioii, and vitious 
fife of Caa^e> that he aiFe€fcedr to raife 

*^#//C«'himfctf upoa tb« ruras of his country*. 

'•5- Th^ fecond^hcad is' the /Me;^ of doing a 

thing > and there are diree things which 

relate to this^ the ^ace^ the time^ and (^ 

fisrtunity. A& if a crime is £ud to have 

teen comniitGd in a private places where 

BO. other petfosk was prefenti or in the 

n^t; or whe^ the mjured peribn was 

unable to provide for bis defence* Under 

this head may Ukewife be brought in the 

circumfbiiKres of the perfons ; as if the ac*- 

cufed peiibn wa« ftronger^ and fo able to 

overpower the other > or more adive^ an4 

ib could eafily make his eicape% • Cicero 

makes grea^ ufe^ of this topic in the^ cajfe of 

Milq> and 4^evrs^ that Clodius had all the 

advantages ^ fiacg^, tirn^ jand opfioptunity 

to 
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to execute his defign of killing him « . L E c T. 
Th^ third head arc the Signs and circum- u—y^^ 
ft^ce^f which either preceded, accompa- ^^''^ ^^' 
nied> or followed the commifiion of the 
faift. So threats, or the accufed perfon 
being ieen at or ne^r the place before the 
£»A was commited> are circumftances that 
m9j probably precede murder; fighting, 
crying out, bloodfhed, are fuch as accom- 
paay it; palenefs, trembling, inconfiftent 
anfwers, heiitatioa or faltering of the fpeech, 
IbiQ^thing found upon the perfon accufed, 
which belonged to the deceafed, are fuch 
*s follow. Thus Cicero proves, that Clo- 
dius had threatened the death of Milo, 
ao4 giv^n out that he ihould not live above 
three days ajt the fartheft. Thefe argu- 
ments, taken from conjedures, are called 
prefumftionst which, tho they do not di- 
reftly prove, rfiat the accufed perfon com- 
mitod the f&£t, with v^ch he is charged ; 
yet, when being laid together they ap- 
peared very flrong, featence by the Roman 
law might fometimes he given upon them ' *z. vif.ie 
to convi<a him. ^"^-''^•• 

These are die topics, from which the 
profecutor takes his arguments* Now the 
buiinefs of the defendant is to invalidate 
thefe. Therefore fuch as are brought from 

Vol. L K the ^ 
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L E c T. the WilK he either endeavours to (hew are 

IX 

\ ^^^^ _ j^ not true, or fo weak as to merit very little 
regard. And he refutes thofe taken from 
the Power, by proving, that he wanted 
either opportunity, or ability : as, if he can 
ihew, that neither the place nor time in- 
fifted on was at all proper -, or that he was 
then in another place. In like manner he 
will endeavour to confute the CircumJianceSi 
if they cannot dire<ftly be denied, by (hew- 
ing that they are not fuch, as do neceflarily 
accompany the fad:, but might have pro- 
ceded from other caufes, tho nothing of 
what is alleged had been commited ; arid 
it will be of great fervice to aflign fome 
other probable caufe. But fometimes the 
defendant does not only deny, that he did 
the fad, but charges it upon another. Thus 
Cicero in his; oration for Rofcius, not only 
defends him from each of thefe three heads, 
but likewife charges the fad upon his ac- 
* Cap, z8. cufers '. 

I COME now to the definitive ftate, which 
is principally concerned in defining and 
fixing the name proper to the fad:. Tho 
orators .feldom make life of exad defini- 
. tions, but commonly choofe larger defcrip- 
tions, taken from various properties of the 
fubjed, or thing defcribed. 

The 
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The heads of argument in this State 
are much the fame to both parties. For 
each of them defines the fad: his own way, 
and endeavours to refute the other's defi- 
nition. We may illudrate this by an ex- 
ample from Qujntilian : A perfon is ac- 
cufed of facrilegey for Jlealing money out of 
a temple 9 which belonged to d private per- 
fon '. The faft is owned, but the queflion i See 
is, Whether it be properly facrilege ? The ^^' ^^' 
profecutor calls it fo, becaufe it was taken 
out of a temple. But fince the money 
belonged to a private perfon,, the defendant 
denies it to be facrilege, and fais it is only 
fimple theft. Now the reafon why the 
defendant ufes this plea,' and infifls upon 
the diftin<5tion, is, becaufe by the Roman 
law the penalty of theft was only four 
times the value of what was flolen ; where- 
as facrilege was punifhed with death *. */^. y 5. 
The profecutor then forms his definition ^ ^^V/- 
agreable to his charge, and fais : To Jieal^^^^-^ ^' 
any thing out of a f acred place is facrilege. Jul. pecu- 
But the defendant excepts againft this de- ^' ^^* 
finition, as defective; and urges, that it 
docs not amount to facrilege, unlcfs the 
thing flolen was like wife facred. And this 
cafe might once perhaps have been a mat- 
ter of controverfy, fince we find it exprefsly 

K 2 dc- 
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L fe c t dttcHiiined in tfas Pandeds^ thisit^ Jin nttkn 
s^^m^^iss^cf Jk^ iut d9^ ^ thefti 

a^y^ d^ wie^ i^hopowU fieal tht gundi if 
' ^. s-ff^pi^vate ferfans 4^fitti in u ttmpie \ 

tcufH: 'T^^ f^^^^ ^^^^ ^ *^ P*"^^ brought 
by each party to fupport hi« defimtion, as 

ih xht example giveh iss by Cicero> of (Mit^ 

win'o carried his ^aitfe iy iritety^ and nms 

Huft^Waf^ friffecuied e^n tiptn an aStim 

*Orht. of ffreilkirication *• Now if the defetatknt 

c. 36. ' v^as <Saft upon diis adron^ he was by ihc 

Roftiftft law fubfefted to the penalty of the 

3 L. uit,ff. forfittei- jpt^ofecutkwi 3. Here the profeciik&r 

wf"^ dei&HeiB ^^revatifcation to be, of^ brikety ^ 

c^rinipfim in the d^endant, with a defign to 

peirvert jujtice. The defeitdajat thoftfbrey 

oto ttee odiet hind, reibrains it lo> Srihing 

dfify the profecutor. 

A4!(ra if thi^ krtter itvSs, agree b^ter 

with the comiaidn aicceptation of the wOrd, 

the profecntor in ifie third plaOe pleads 

th^ intention of the kw, which was to 

aWnpfefeend aH ferib«y in judicial matters 

irtrder ^^e%€*m of ^pncvaricalaon. fa anfwer 

to wh^h ^^he d^feivdant e&doavours to iibew^ 

cfither from die head of contraries, that a 

rfcal profecutOT and a prevaricator are ufed 

as oppbfite temis in the law 5 or from A« 

etjrmology of Che word, that a prevax^icator 

denotes 
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denotes one^ who pretends to appear in ^ ^ <^ T. 
the profecution of a caufe^ while in reality v..-.^v«-^ 
he favors the contrary fide ' ^ and confe- » cic. 
quently, that money given for this end, ^''^•^^'' 
only can^ xn the iefife of the law, be called /riv./i^ip 
f^evftrication, '^ 

Lastly, the pro(ecutor pleads, it is 
unreafonable, that he, who does not deny 
the faA, Should eicaps by a cavil about a 
word« But the defendant iofifts upon his 
explication, as agreable to the law, and 
fak, the £id is mifr^prefem^d and blac- 
kened, foy aflpcing tQ it a wrong najoe* 

Thc third ftate is that of quality^ m 
which the diipiite tui^^s upon the juAice 
of an adion« And here the d^feudant 
does not deny he did thje thing, 2|e jis 
ckargod with; hut a^rts it to be right 
zxA equitable^ ffipm the ^iircungiA^^cps of 
the cafe, and th^ mpti^s w)mk i^^^ced 
hftin t9 it. 

Airy fiiuft, k« jg«pi$tjKAes .9JUe^s, tj^e 
Mafem ef dkwig it w^ 'm c^fier %o pcevcfit 
£»Kie other dhifllg ^ 5vpr;fc co^jfecju^iqc, 
ftpfcisdb iW>«M p^S^wfyife has^ h^peacd. 
We h^9 an j^fi:a9ce Qjf tbis ui ^e life of 
£|>ani0u>ndft$, whoy with two other ge- 
^Bergls, joined in the coqimand with jbioi, 
fn«r(j»e4 tthe Theb^Q army into Pelopon<* 

K 3 nefus 
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L E c T. nefus againft tiie Lacedaemonians ; but by 
A^i-^Auj the influence of a contrary faction at homCi 
their commiflipns were fuperfeded, and 
other generals fent to command the army. 
But Epaminondas being fenfible, that if he 
obeyed this order at that time, it would 
be attended with the lofs of the whole 
army, and confequently the ruin of the 
ftate, refufed to do it; and having per- 
fuaded the other generals to do the like, 
they happily finiflied the war, in which 
they were engaged ; and upon their return 
home, Epaminondas, taking the whole 
. matter upon himfelf, on his trial was ac- 
» Nepos qiiited '. The arguments proper in this 
cafe are taken from the jufticc, ufefulnefs, 
or necefTity of the aftion* The accufer 
therefore will plead, that the faft was not 
juft, profitable, nor neceflfary, confidered 
cither in itfelf, or comparatively with that, 
for the fake of which it is faid to have 
been done. And he will endeavour to 
fhe w, that what the defendant afligns, for 
the reafon of what he did, might not have 
happened, as he pretends. Befides, he will 
rcprefent of what ill confequence it muft 
be, if fuch crimes go unpunifhed. The 
defendant, on the other hand, will argue 
from the fame heads, ^and endeavour to 

prov5 
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prove the fadt was juft, ufeful, or ncceflary. ^ ^^ T- 
And he will further urge, that no juft u-*v>«^ 
cftimate can be made of any aftion, but 
from the circumftances' which attend it; 
as the defign, occafion, and motives for 
doing it ; which he will reprefent in the ^ 
moft favorable light to his own caufe, and 
endeavour to fet them in fuch a view, as 
to induce others to think, they could not 
but have done the fame, in the like cir- 
cumftances. 

Again, the caufe of an aftion is fome- 
times charged by the defendant upon the 
party, who received the damage, or fome 
other, perfon, who either made it neceflary, 
or injoined him to do it. The firft of 
thefe was Milo's plea for killing Clodius, 
becaufe he aflaulted him, with a defign to 
take away his life. Here the fad: is not 
denied, as in the cafe of Rofcius, above 
mentioned, under the conjeSlural ftate -, but 
juftified from the reafon of doing it. For 
that an aiTaflinator might juftly be killed, 
Cicero fhews both from law and reafon '. ' Cap^ 4- 
The accufer therefore in fuch a cafe will, 
if there be room for it, deny the truth of 
this allegation. So the freinds of Clodius 
affirmed, that Milo was the aggreffor, and 
not Clodius ; which Cicero in his defenfc 

K 4 of 
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^ ^x ^ ^^ ^^^o principally labours to refute. In 

i-*v-^^ the fccond cafe the profccutor will fay, no 

one ought to offend, becaufe another has 

offended firfl ; which defeats the courfe of 

public juflice, renders the laws ufelefs, artd 

deflroys the authority of the magiftratc* 

The defendant, oh the other hand, will 

endeavour to reprefent the danger and nc- 

fceffity of the cafe, which required an im* 

mediate remedy, and in that manner ; and 

urges, that it was vain and impradticable to 

wait for redrefs in the ordinary way, and 

therefore no ill confequence can arife t6 

the public. Thus Gicero in defending 

Sextius, who was profecuted for a riot, in 

bringiftg atmed men into die forum, fhexvs 

that his defigh Was only to repel force with 

force; which was then neceffary, there 

being no other means left for the people 

to aflemble, who were excluded by a mob 

» Cap. 35. of the contrary party '. OF the third cafe 

we have alfo ah example in Cicero, who 

tells us, that, in making a league between 

the Romans and ^amnitesj a certain young 

nobleman was ordered by the Roman general 

to hold the fwine (dejigned for a faaificejh 

-but fhe fendte afterwards difapproving tbt 

terms i and delivering up their general to the 

Samnitesy it was moved, whether this young 

man 
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man mgbt H0t kAtwife N he given up ^.^^Ot. 
Thofe, who were for it, might fay ; that »^— ^A_f 
to allege th6 command of another is not ' ^ *^ 
A Efficient plea fbr doing an ill action. i'^> H 
And this is what the Rotnan law now ex- ^' ^^* 
prcfsly declares *. But in anfwer to that * ^- » • 
it might be replied; that it wts his dutyi;iJ^* 
to obey the command of his general, who '^ ^"^^ 
Was anfwerable for his own orders, and 
not thofe, who were obliged to execute 
them ; and therefore to give up this young 
nobleman, would foe to ponijfh one peribn 
Ar Ac fault of another. 

Lastly, a fad is foxnetimes rather ex- 
cufed, dian defended, by pieading that it 
Was not do»e deiignedfy, or with any ill 
intent. This rs called 4xna^n^ and con- 
t^kis two parts, ^ology and intreaty. The* 
ibrtnper reprefents die matter as the effedt 
of inadvertency, chance, or noceffity. Ari- 
i^tle gives us an escample of inadvertency 
trt in^ttdence in a wonian at A^ns, who 
gave a young man a kwe potion, which 
killed him ; far whach &e was tried, but 
acqmted \ Tho afterwards this was made iMagMo- 
criminal by the Roman Jaw ♦• The cafe;^'/'^-^- 
of Adxaftus, as related by Herodotus, k ♦ i^. 38. 
an inftaace of chance ; who tciiig intrafted j^'^i/. 
by Craefiis with the care of his fon, as 

they 
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JL EC T. they wert hunting, killed him accidentally 
with a javelin, which he threw at a boar '. 
It is neceffity, when a perfon excufes his 
making a default, from ftrefs of weather, 
ficknefe, or the like. Thus Cicero pleaded 
his illnefs, contracted by the fatigue of a 
long journey, as an excufe for not appearing 
in the fenate upon the fummons of Mark 
Antony; who threatened to oblige him 
^PhiUpp, i. to it l3y pulling his houfe down *. But 
'• S- what the defendant here attributes to in- 
advertency, chance, pr neceffity, the oppo- 
fite party will attribute to defign, negli- 
gence, or £ome other culpable reaibn ; and 
reprefent it as a matter injurious to the 
. public, to introduce fuch precedents ; and 
alfo produce inftances, if that can be done, 
where the like excufes have not been ad- 
mited. On the other hand, the defendant 
will infift on his innocence, and fliew the 
hardfhip and feverity of judging mens ac- 
tions rather by the event, than from the 
intention : that fuch a procedure makes no 
difference between the innocent and the 
guilty ; but muft neceflarily involve many 
honeft men in ruin and deftrudlion, dif- 
courage all virtuous and generous defigns, 
and turn greatly to the prejudice of human 
fociety. He will alfo confider the inftances 
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alleged by the accufer, and fliew the dif- L EC T. 
ference between them and his own cafe. 
And laftly, he will have recourfc to in- 
treaty^ or a fubmiffive addrefs to the equity 
and clemency of the court, or party of- 
fended, for pardon ; as Cicero has done in 
his oration to Caefar, in favor of Li- 
garius. 

These inftances are fufficient to fhew 
the nature of the arguments fuited, to ju-^ 
dicial difeourfes, which are deduced from 
a variety of the general topics. 
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LECTURE X. 

Cf the CbaraSer and Addrifs of an 

Orator. 

L E c T. T T AVI N G in fevcral difcoorfcs con^ 

iidered and explained the firft part 
of inventiooj which furniihes the orator 
with fuch arguments, as are necefftry for 
the proof of his fubjed: ; I afii next to ihew 
what are the proper means to coodliale 
the minds of his hearers, to gain their af- 
feftion, and to recommend both himfelf, 
and what he fais to their good opinion and 
efteem. For the parts of invention are 
commonly thus diftinguifhed ; that the lirft 
refpeds the fubjeSl of the difcourfe, the 
fecond the fpeaker^ and the third the hea- 
rers. Now the fecond of thefe, which is 
what I am at prefent to explain, is by 
Quintilian called, a propriety of manners. 
And in order to exprefs this, it is neceffary, 
as he tells us, that every thing appear eajy. 
tmd natural, and the difpojition of thejpeaker 
^Inft. 9rat.be djfcovered by his words '. We may form 
Lib, VI. ^j^ gj^fy conception of this from the con- 

dudt of fuch perfons, who are moft nearly 

concerned in each others welfare. As when 
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relations or freinds convert together upon L E c T, 
any tfiairs of m^xutance» the temper and 
difpofkion of the Speaker plainly iliews 
i^f by his words and manner of addrefs. 
And wtat nature here direifts to without 
colouring or d]%ui&» the orator is to en-- 
deavour to per for m by his art. Tho in- 
deed, if what a pedbn &is, be inoonfiflcnt 
with his ctfufi conduct and behaviour at 
other times; he cannot expe<fl it fiiould 
gun much credit^ or nudcc any tfe^ im- 
pitffion npon his hctners. Which may 
be one reaibn, why the antient rhetoric 
cians make it fo necefiary a qualification 
in an orator, diat he bea good man ; fiace 
he ihoukl always be confident with him** 
idf, and, as we firy, talk in charkifter. 
And theitdfbre it is highly reqai£te» that 
be flionld not only gain the &M of afiu- 
ming dhtoie qnalfties, which the natune and 
citcimibLnces of his diicoorfe require him 
to expre&; but likewife, that he ihoold 
uie his utmaft eiideavours to get the real 
habits implanted in his mind. For m by 
weans they wiM he alw^s cKprefEed 
greater eafe and facility; lb byap* 
fearmg conftantly in the coorfe 4j£ his ]i^ 
they twill have more weight and infloenca 

i^^poA particular occafions* 

Now 
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L E c T. Now there are four qualities, more efpe- 
..^^^ cially fuited to the charader of an orator, 
which fhould always appear in his dif- 
courfes, in order to render what he fais ac- 
ceptable to his hearers ; and thefe are, JFif- 
donty Integrity y Benevolence j zxiA ^odejiy. 

Wisdom. is neceffary, becaufewe eafily 
give into thofe, whom we efteem wifer 
and more knowing than ourfelves. Know- 
ledge is very agreable and pleafant toaD, 
but few make very great improvements in 
it, either by reafon they are employed in 
other ncceffary affairs, and the mind of man 
cannot attend to many things at once; or 
becaufe the way to knowledge at firft is 
hard and difficult, fo that perfons either 
do not care to enter upon the purfuit of 
it, or if they do, they are many times foon 
difcouraged, and drop it, for want of fuf- 
ficient refolution to furmount its difficulties. 
Such therefore, who either cannot, or do 
not care to give themfelves the trouble of 
examining into things themfelves, muft take 
up with the reprefentation of others ; and 
it is an eafe to them to hear the opinion 
of perfons, whom . they efteem wifer than 
themfelves. No one loves to be deceived, 
and fuch who are fearfur of being milled, 
are pleafed to meet with a perfbn, in whofe 

wifdomi 
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wifdom, as they think, they can fafelyLECT. 
traft. The charafter of wifdom therefore 
is of great fervice to an orator, fince the 
greater part of mankind are fwayed by au^ 
thority, rather than arguments. 

But this of itfelf is not fufiicient, unlefs 
the opinion of Integrity be joined with it. 
Nay, fo far from it, that the greater know- 
ledge and underftanding a man is fuppofed 
to have, unlefs he likewife have the cha- 
rafter of an honeft man, he is often the 
more fulpe<3:ed. For knowledge without 
honefly is generally thought to difpofe a 
perfon, as well as qualify him, to deceive. 
Quintilian, in treating upon Narration^ has 
a very remarkable paflage to this purpofe, 
which I fhall here tranfcribe. / mufi not 
omit, fais he, Jbow much the authority of the 
J^eaker gives credit to what he relates, which 
is to be gained principally by his life, and 
partly from bis manner of fpeaking. For 
the more grave and honeji this appears to 
he, what be affirms muji necejfarily carry 
ivith it the greater weight. In this part 
therefore efpecially all fujpicion of defgn is 
to be avoided, that nothing feem counterfeit^ 
nothing feigned *, but all things to flow rather 
from the nature of the fubjeSl, than the art 
of the fpeaker. But this we cannot away 

with. 
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L E C T. ^itb^ who think our art lofi^ j^ if 4w wt 
appear ; whereas it ceafes t^ be arty wbm it 
^ai.^^^ ^PP^^^ '• And what QU|ntiU^ obr 
fervcs her^ with refpe^ to ]Sfarratioykt tk 
beft writers all recoaii»€nd a$ i|e.C€tfg;y 
thro the whole cx)odiu3: of ap orotof:. 

Anp to both the£e qualitiefi th^ ^^ 
pearance of kindn^s and B^nmoleme ^opld 
likjewiib be added* For tho a perCb? ^^ 
the reputation of wisdom and hoi^fly^ yet 
if we apprehend, he is either not well af- 
feAed to us, or at leaft regwdlcfs t^i pur 
intereft^ we are in many caies 9{>t to 1^ 
jealous of him. Mankii^d la^e laiwi^ 
fw^ed by th^r ade(3:io»s, and much ia- 
iluenced thro love or freindOaip ; aad ^t- 
fore nothing .has a gre^ater tciwieiiKcy Jp u^* 
diftce perfons to c^k what is faid, diiin w* 
tiQUtioos of aife^ftion and kindneis. Freio^ 
are mutualiy coacenxed for each Oliver's 
interefl; and for that reaibjof we rea<iil/ 
barken to thofe^ who, we think, wiih ^\ 
well, becaiafe we are periuaded Jthey ^eai 
finccrely. Indeed^ in jCbnae jcafo, our ia-- 
tereft may h^p^m tp be the iai»e wit 
his, who, we niay apprehend, in atbtf 
reipeiEts has no |;<reat i;ejg^rd for ois; ^^ 
then we may beleive he will do that &f 

his own fake, which he would not ha«e 

done 
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dwic for ours. For nothing more clofcly ^ ^^ *^^ 
unites men to one another^ than common ^ .m^^sa 
intereft. The beft orators have been al- 
ways (enfible, what great influence the ex- 
preffions of kindnefs and benevolence have 
tipoa the minds of others, to induce them 
to be!eive the truth of what they fay ; and 
therefore they frequently endeavour to im- 
prefi them with the opinion of it. Thus 
Demofthenes begins his celebrated oration 
for Ctefiphon. It is my beatify prayer j fais 
fccj to all tie deities^ that this my defence 
may be received by you with the fame affec^ 
tiorii which I have always exprejfed fir youi 
end yotir city. And it is a very fine image 
of iti which we have in Cicero^ where, in 
order to influence the judges in favor of 
Miloi he introduces him fpeaking thus, as 
became a brave man^ and a patriot, even 
bpoa the fuppofition he (hould be con-^ 
demned by them : / bid fHy fellow citizens 
adieu ; may they continue flourijhirig una 
profper$us ; may this famous city be pre-^ 
fervedi niy mofl dear country ^ however it ba^ 
treated me i may my fellow citizens enjoy 
peace and tranquillity without fne^ Jince I 
am not to enm it, with them, tbo I have 
procured it for them i I will withdraw^ I will , ^ 

be gone*. &.. *.S4. 
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L EC T. The fourth and laft quality above men* 
tioned, as neceflary to the cKarafter of aa 
orator, is Modejty. And it is certain, that 
what is modeftly fpoken, is generally better 
received, than what carries in it an air of 
boldnefs and confidence. Moft perfons, 
the ignorant of a thing, do not care to be 
thought fo, and would have fome defe- 
rence paid to their underftanding. But 
he who delivers himfelf in an arrogant and 
aiTuming way, feems to upbraid his .hearers 
with ignorance,, while he dofes not leave 
them to judge for themfelves, but didlates 
to them, and as it were demands their 
aflent, to what he fais ; which is certainly 
a very improper method to win upon them. 
For not a few, when convinced of an error 
in fuch a way, will not own it ; but will 
rather adhere to their former opinion, than 
feem forced to think right, when it gives 
another the opportunity of a triumph. For, 
as Quintilian rightly obferves: ^he mi^dof 
man has naturally fomething in it that is 
JuMme, haughty, and impatient of afuperior. 
And therefore men readily help and ajjiji the 
. conquer edi and fuch who fubmit ; becaiife in 
that they aSl as fuperiors : for whence mula- 
tion ceifes, 'humanity tukes place. But he 
'who extols himfelf above what he oughts is 

looked 
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lookeii upon to deprefs and defpife other Sy tmd^ ^^ 'r* 
not Jo much to raife himfelfy as leffen tjoem ; \^^mjm^ 
which excites envy 'i A prudent orator «//»/?. ^r^/* 
therefore will behave himfelf with mo- f*'!* "* 

Cm Z» 

deftjr, thw he may ndt feem to infult his 
hearers ; and will fct things before them 
in fach an ingaging manner, as may re- 
move all prejudice, either from his per- 
fon, or what he aflerts. But at the fame 
time, firmnefs and refolution is as neceflary 
as modefty, that he may appear to confide 
in the juftice and truth of his eaufe. For 
to fpeak timorouflyi and with hefitation^ 
deftroys the credit of what is offered ; and 
(o far as. the fpeaker feems to diftruft, what 
he fais himfelf, he often induces others to 
do the like* 

But, as has been faid already, great 
care is to be taken, that thefe charaders 
do not appear feigned and counterfeits 
For what is fiftitious, can feldom be long 
concealed. And if this be once difcovered^ 
it makes all that is faid fufpedled, how 
ipecious foevef it may otl^erwife appear^ 
This is very handfomly expreffed by Vir- 
gil, where he introduces Juno thus fpea-- 
king to Venus, and pretendipg a reconci- 
liation with Aeneas : 

L > But 
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But JhaiPcelefiial difcord never ct^t 
Tis better ended in a lafiing peac€. 
Tou fiandpojfejsd (^ all your fiul de^i^ 
Poor Dido wiib confumng love isfiri\ 
Tour Trojan wkb my Tyrian let 41s jouif 
,So Didt^^all ke purs, Aeneas mine. 
One common ii^dom, one united line. 
Eliza Jhall a Dor dan lord obeyj 
* :^'?- Andkfty Carthage for a dow'r convey K 

'^, 98. What could appear more fair and advao-^ 
tag60us> than thk propofal? But yet it 
would not take. Venus doe^ Aot credit itf 
i:>ecauie Qxt perceives the fraud>^knd» as the 

poet addsr 

clojilyfm^s 
At her vain prc^eSl^^ and difcoverd wUes-^ 
I£ men always loved truth for its own ex- 
t^Uency^ it would be fufficient to propofe 
it clearly and plainly; nor woidd the af- 
fiftance of ;art be necefiary, in ord^r to in- 
duce thenr t& e»i^brace it. But it fre^ 
qnmtly b;$ppens> thar truths claihes with 
what men account their intereft^ and for 
that reafon^ they will not regard it. Art 
Migf atefui truth will either not h^ hear4 
€ir iS:)on diicarded. And many times^ where 
peribns cannot cpntradift, what is c^ered i 
yet, if that contradi<^ their fettled opi- 
nions, they will ftill fuppofe it may not 

be 
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h^ frne. Nor is it t difficult Aing forLEcT. 
pedbns to bring themielves to ibch a be^ 
\xa£j wkile they ibrbear calmly and fe- 
rioofly to cofifider tke arguments offered 
on the ether fide. And iince matters arp 
thu$» it ]& often neceflary for the orator to 
have recourfe ta art^ in order to obtains 
duty which otherwiie he cannot come at. 
For this purpose ^refore, it is v^ ier^ 
viceible to accommodate his di^onrie ta 
liie temper and inclination of his audience, 
that while they willingly attend to what 
is picafing and agreable to them, theymajr 
at the iame time lifaewUe be indciced to 
entertain thofe things, which, propoied m 
another maanerj w^uld have been left at** 
tended to, or bcarii withr preindiec As 
phyficians ^Hiietiimes gild over hitter pills» 
to j^eafe the palate, and by that mean$ 
benefit the patient. And for this end, it 
is further necefiary, Hbox the orator (hould 
know the worlds and be well acquainted 
widi die ^ijferent teiApers ami di^pofitiom 
of mankind* Nor knieed can any one 
res^bmibly hope to fiiccede in this pro^ 
vince,withoiit well oonfidering the circum^ 
fiances of time and place, with the ienti-^ 
ments and difpofitions of thofe, to whom 
be ^peaks; which, according to Ariftod^ 

L 3 may 
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LECT.jxiay be diftinguiflied four ways, as they 
w-yi*^ difcover themfelves by the feveral affec^ 
tionsj habits^ ^g^^9 and fortunes of man-f 

Lr/ii/ii. ^'^^ '• ^"^ ^^^^ ^^ thefe require a dif^ 
f. i^, fc^f.ferent condudt and manner of addrefs. 

. The affeSiions denote certain emotions 
of the mind, which, during their continu- 
ance, give a great turn to the difpofition. 
For love prompts to one thing, and hatred 
to another. The like «jay be faid of 
anger, lenity, and the reft of them ; as I 
fhall fhew, when J come to treat of them 
' Sec particularly *• 

' ' Person's differ likewife according to the 
various habits of their mind. So a juft 
man is inclined one way, and an unjuft 
man another ; a temperate man to this, 
and ail intemperate man to the contrary. 

And as to the feveral ages of men, 
Ariftotle has defcribed them very accu* 
rately, and how peribns are differently af* 
fcifted in each of thetn, I fhaH content 
myfelf with the fubffance of what he fais, 
to prevent being tedious. - He divider the 
lives of men, confidered as hearers, into 
three ftages; youth, middle age, and old 
age. Young men, he^fais, have generalfy 
ftrong pkffions, and are v6ry eager tbob- 
|ain^ what tjiey defire^ but af^e likewife 
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v«y mutable, fo that the fame thing does L E c T. 
not pleaie thenx long. They are ambi- 
tious of praife, and quick in their refent- 
ments. Lavifh of their money, as not 
having experienced the want of it. Frank 
and open, becaufe they have not often 
been deceived ; and credulous for the lame 
reafon. They readily hope the beft, be- 
caufe they have not fuffered much, and 
arc therefore not {o fenlible of the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs ; for which reaibn 
they are likewife more eafily deceived. 
They are modefl from their little, acquain- 
tance with the world. They love com- 
pany and chearfulnefs, from the briiknefs 
of their ipirits ; and think well of theif 
freinds. They imagine they know more- 
than they do, and for that reafon, arc apt 
to be too pofitive. In a word, they ge- 
nerally excede in what they do, love vio- 
lenty, hate violently, and a<ft in the fame 
manner thro the reft of their conducft. The 
diipofition of old men is generaUy contrary 
to the former. They are cautious, and 
enter upon nothing haftily ; having in the 
courfe pf many years been often impofed 
upon, having often erred, and experienced 
the prevailing corruption of human af-^ 
fws; for which reafon they are likewife 

L 4 fufpidous, 
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la EC T. fufpicious, and qaodcratc in their aflfediow, 
cither of loye ©r batr^. They jmrfiw 
nothing great and nobkt and regard osH^ 
the necfijaries qf life, They love m^ncy, 
having lw4t by experience the difficulty 
Qf gifting it^ and how eafily it is loft. 
They are fearful, which maizes them, proc 
vident. Commonly full of cQm|daint& froiQ 
bodily infi|-mities> and 9 deficiency of fpi- 
fits^ Pleafe thenifelyi^s rather with the 
memory of what is paft^ tha^ imy ftrlure 
nrofped, hayix^g fp ihoit ^ view of life bft-? 
fore thenstj in pomparifon of what is already 
gonK^ii for which reafon alfa Aey love ta 
talk of things paft^ and prefer them, ixi what 
M pt'^fsot* of ^ which they have but Htde 
relifhi jtnd knQw they qjuft Shortly law 
tijenj, They ^re footi an|ry> but not tcj 
(B5jcefs. l^aftly, they are compaffioni^te, from 
% (tn^ of ^eir QVf^ infeinutiea^ whkk 
fll^J^es then) thinH th«qjftl¥e& <rf a]ft pcrfom 
^Qf\ §|cppfe4, PerfoBS of a mMh f^ 
hettwijft thefe two fcjj trenies, as tiwy aw 
ffee^ from the ralbnefi and temerity oi 
vp^th^ ft) they have not yet ftiffei?ed the 
d<^?cay& of old age. Hence in every thing 
ik^y gei|efally ebferve ^ b^ter c<Ki(]itt^ 
Tl^y %vp neither fo ba^y «i their *g5wit as 
^ ^Sfi, BQr fo £ni]?ut?ly fGr^p^ous as the 

a other, 
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0dler» Inrt weigh the retCbnt of things. i« £^ T. 
Thex regard a deccaicj io thftir Aflion!^ 
are catefid and mduAriomi and sif thsj 
undertake what appeaia juil and kodaUe 
uftm hotter aiid more deliberate coilfide** 
ratmxt thaa )fcmng pcrirajr; ib thejpuffee 
them with more vigor and refolutkmj than 
ihok who an (dder. 

As to die diSkr^ntJbrftmes of mankind^ 
dicjr may be confident as^nohfe, rich, Cf 
powerfii]^ ami the cocitrafy to tbeie. Tbo& 
of hig^ birth, and lujble e^traiSiont are 
gGtnrally Tery tcodcr of theor honor, suid 
widntioBS to increafe k; it bei^ aatiiral 
fbraH peiibas tn defire an addicjoii to thofe 
advantages, of which dbcj find themfdlTes 
dreadf ^ottsStA. And ihcy are apt to 
ODofidsr dQ others as much their inferiors^ 
md tfaetcfoK carpal great regard and do- 
£»ence fbofold be ibewn themw Richer 
whoi accompanied with a generous tam- 
per, command rdped from die <;^portttm-r 
ties they give of being ufeful to odiers; 
bat they ufually elate the mind, and occa* 
fion pride. For as nioney is conunonly 
£ud to command all things, thofe, who are 
pofleflcd of a large fhare of it, exped others 
ifhould be at their beck ; fince they injoy 
that, which all defire, and moft peribns 

make 
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L E c T. make the main purfuit of their Kvcs to ob- 
tain. But nothing is more apt to fwell the 
mind, than power. This is what all men 
naturally covet, even when perhaps tHey 
would not ufe it. But the views of fuch 
perfons are generally more noble and gene- 
rous, than of thofe, who only purfue riches, 
and the heaping up of money. A ftatc 
contrary to thefe gives a contrary turn of 
mind, and in lovner life, perfonsdifpofitions 
ufually differ according to their ftation and 
circumftances, A citizen and a courtier, a 
merchant and a foldier, a fcholar and a pea- 
lant, as their purfuits are difierent, £o is ge- 
nerally their turn and difpofition of mind. 

It is the orator's bufinefs therefore to 
confider thefe feveral charadiers, and cir- 
cumilances of life, with the different bias 
and way of thinking they give to the mind, 
that he may (o condudl himfelf in his be-^ 
haviour and manner of ipeaking, as wfll 
render him moil acceptable, and gain him 
the good efteem of thbfe, to whom he ad- 
dreffes. 
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LECTURE XI. 

OftheP^ons. 

TH E third and laft part of rhetorical L E CT 
invention relates to the Pqffions^ of 
which I am now to difcourfe. And as it is 
often highly neceflary for the orator, fo it 
requires his greateft fkill, to ingagc thcfe 
in his intereft. Quintilian calls this, I'be 
Jhul andfptrit of his art '. And doubtlefs, "^l^-ff 
nothirig more difcovers its empire over the c. %. 
minds of men, than this power to excite^ 
appeafe^ and fway their paffions, agreably 
to the defign of the fpeaker. Hence we 
meet with the charaders of admirabky di-^ 
vine, and other (plendid titles, aicribed to 
eloquence by anticnt writers. It has in^ 
deed been objedted by fome, that whatever 
high encomiums may be given of this art 
by the admirers of it ; it is however dif- 
ingcnuous to deceive and impofe upon 
mankind, as they feem to do, who, by in-» 
gaging their pafSons, give a bias to their 
minds, and take them off from the con-» 
fideration of the truth ; whereas every thing 
ihould be judged of from the reafons 
brought to fupport it, bv the evidence of 

which 
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LECT. which it ought to ftatid or fall. But in 
\_^-y J~^ aftfwcr to this, it may be confidered, that 
all fallacy isi not cttlp^re. We often de- 
ceive children for their good, and phyfi- 
cians fbme times impofe on their patients to 
cois&e at a cure. And why therefore, whcti 
yerfons wiil not be prevailed with by reafen 
^d; argun^ent, may not an orator endea* 
vour, by ingaging their paffioa^,, ta perfuade 
t^em to that^ which is for their advantage? 
Befides,.QiuntiUaa makes it a nreceiTaiy opr 
liiicuioa of aa orator;, that he be an hon^ 
^hft^orat. manir and. one wha will not abuie his art', 
»»• 5yt fiuQ^. tl^ofe Qf ^ co&trary charader witt 

kave no methods untried, in ord.er toca^ry 
their poim ; it is requifite for t^K^e, wha 
defi^ well, to be acquainted with all thetf 
arts^ without which they will not be % 
OUKtdi for them. As ia military a&ksi, 
it is highly advantageous for the general 
of an army to get himfelf inforaxed of all 
the de%n$ and: ftratagems of the enemy* 
in Qixler to countera<3: them. Indeed thk 
part, of oratory is not neceiTary at all times, 
f;kor in all places. The better prepared per- 
^T^^ are to confidei: truths and zjOi upon 
the evidence of it^ the lefs^ occafioa there 
appears for it. But the greater part of 
isftankind^ either doi not duly we%h« the forc« 

oi 
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of strgumeots, or refbfe to a& ^gceaUjr M L £ c U 
their evidence* And Tdaeoe fUs is tlie< 
pafe, that perfpns wiU neidier he cpnyinccd 
bjr reafon, nor mored hj the aiBdu:>tity cf 
tbe fpeaker; the only way ie& tp pol; 
tlsbem upon a^^ioot is to ingage their paf^ 
fions. For the paflions are to the xnind^ 
what the wind is to a fhip, they move^ 
and cany it forward ; and he who i% with^ 
wt them^ is in a manner without adion» 
iiili and lifekfs. There is nothing great ^ 
or noble to be perfonaed in life» whereio 
xhe paffions are not concerned* The iloics 
therefore, who were £x eradicacidag the 
pa0]on$, both maintained a thkig in it&lf 
impoifible ; and tf it was poffihie, would 
be of tile gieateft prejudice to mankind. 
For while' ihey appeared iuch zealous a£- 
iertors of die government of realbn,. tfaey 
icftrce left it any thing to govern \ for die 
authority of reaibn is principally exerciied 
in ruling and moderating the paffions^whkh, 
when kept in a due regulation, are the 
4)rings and motives to virtue. Tho^ hope 
produces patience, and fear induftry, aftd 
the like nnbight be (hewn of die reft. 11i« 
paflions dierefixe are not to be extirpate, 
as the ftoics aiTerted, bot put under the 
diredtion and conduiS id rea&n^ Indeed 

w)>ere 
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LE^GT.whir^ >^^7crnable, and indeda 

i\'^*^/^iilcd them, difeafif of the mindi 

^J*^,<f >*^^fiy hurry men into vice, and 

^^ ^\^ misfortunes of life. Juft as 

f^^^fid, when it blows moderately, car-^ 

^^ on ^^ ^^P ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^® '^^ boifterous 
^violent, may overfet her. The charge 

fherc(ovt brought againft this art, for gi-^ 
viflg rules to influence the paffions, appears 
^undlefs and unjuft ; fince the proper ufc 
o( the paflSions is not to hinder the exercife 
of reafon, but to ingage men to aft agre* 
ably to reafon. And if an ill ufe be fome- 
times made of this, it is not the fault of 
the art, but the artift. So moralifts explain 
the nature both of virtues and vices, that 
men may know better how to pf adife one, 
and avoid the other ; but if their precepts 
happen to have a different efFedt, they are 
not anfwerable for that. 

But that an orator may be enabled to 
manage this part of his province to the 
beft* advantage, it is neceflfary he fhould, 
in Tome meafure, be acquaimed with tht 
nature, caufes, and objedls of the paflions. 
Now the paffions, as defined by#Ariftotle, 
are. Commotions of the mindy under the in* 
Jpuence of which men think differently con- 
cerning 



cerningtbe fame things *. Thtis a thiftgLE^CTs 
appears good to him^ who defires it ; th6 \.^.^Lmj 
it may not appear fo to another^ or to the \^^[^^ 
iame perfbn at a different time.^ Writers c.i. 
are not agreed, as to the number of the 
pafiions. But I fhall wave this difput€> as 
the more proper bufinefs of piiilofophy^ 
and only confider th^jn, as they cottae un- 
der the cognizance of the orator. And 
that I may procede in fome order, I (hall 
treat of them, as they may be feparately 
refered, either to demonjirativey deliberative^ 
or judicial difcourfes ; tho they are not 
wholly confined to any of them. 

To the demonjirative ^sxaAj we may refer 
. Joy and Sorrow^ Love and Hatred^ Emu-- 
lation and Contempt. 

Jov is an elation of the mind, arifing 
from a fenfe of fome prefent good. Such 
a refledtion naturally creates a pleafant and 
agreable fenfation, which ends in a de-* 
lightful calm and ferenity. This. is. high- 
tened by a defcription of former evils, and 
a comparifon between them and the pre- 
fent felicity. Thus Cicero endeavours to 
excite in the minds of his fellow citizens 
the higheft fenfe of joy and delight at 
Catiline's departure from Rome, by reprc- 
fenting to them the imminent danger, 

2 • which 



I. E c T. wbkU threatened both them znd the ^f 

%^^j wHU he cpotinutd ^mMg them K 

\^J^^' §oRR<>w, 00 the contnuy» i» an uocifi- 

r. 1. .0^ of. mind» ariiing from a £bn£b of imi 

prefent evih. Thi^ paflioa has generally & 

pkoe in fiu)$raldifeoarib«.. And it may 

be highteaed like the former by compa** 

n^n». when any pa^i happine& is iet m 

^ppQiitioa to a pre&nt cdamhy^ Hence 

Cicero aggravates the forrow at Rome, oc^ 

€^4k>Qed by the tbath of Metellus^ fiom 

hi9 chMa<3^rf and great fervioes to tbd 

* Pm Cfiti public while living ** 

^* '^* Love esxHtcs t» tx> ejflkeem another hi 

ibme ex<:elkncy» and to ck> him aU the 
good in our power. It is diftingaiihed 
from Freindjhipy which is matual) and 
^ therefore ldv9 msvf continue^ where freind- 
(hip is loft : that is^ the affo^tion may re-< 
maio on one fide« And when we aiiift a 
perfon from no other motive, but to do 
him a kindnefg^ Ariih>tle cdls this gooi 

* ^^Z^;. w/// ^- Love take* its rife from a variety 

tor. LtlfAU g* M ^^ i* t « 

r. 9. of canfcs* Generofity, benevolence^ inte* 
grity, gratitude, courtefy, and other focial 
virtues, are great incitements to love any 
one indued with fuch qualities. And per-' 
fons generally love thofe, who are of a like 
4iipofition with therofelves, and purAie Ac 
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fimc views* It is therefore the chelf artL E CT. 
of a flatterer to fuit himielT in every thing v_,-/^ 
to the inclination of the perlbn, whofe 
good graces he courts* When the orator 
would excite this aflfedlion towards any 
pcrfon, it is proper to fhew, that he is 
poiTefled of fome at leaft^ if not all thefe 
agreable qualities. When the confpirators 
with Catiline were to be brought to juftice^ 
Cicero was vdry fenfible of the envy he 
ihould contra(5t on that account^ and how 
neceflary it was for him to iecure the love 
of the Roman fenate for his fupport and 
protedion in that critical j unsure. And 
this he endeavours to do in his fourth 
oration againft Catiline, by repreienting to 
them, in the moft pathetic manner, that 
all the labors he underwent, the difficul- 
ties he confliifted witli, and the dangers to 
which he was expofed, on that account, 
were not for his own fake, but for their 
iafcty, quiet, and happinefs-'* ^o^.u 

Hatred is oppofed to love, and pro- 
duced by the contrary diipofitions. And 
therefore perfons hate thofe, who never 
did them any injury, from the ill opinipn 
ihey have of their bafe and vitious incli- 
nations. So that the way to excite this 
paiiion is, by (hewing that any one has 

Vol. I. M com- 
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i'E<>¥.cdftimifed fotoe faeinoiis- fa&, with" an 
intent. . And tlife moW iiedrly affecSbed per- 



fons ifrerfcy fuch aiStidfisy in whatthejrac-J 

count 6fHhe greateft concern^ the hi^^cr 

in prop6ftioh their h^rad fifes. Since life 

therefore is csfteenied the moft vahkblc 

good, Cicefo endeavours 'tb render Mark 

Antony ddiotos to the citkehs of Rtxiie> by 

y Philifp. defcribiti^^hij Cruelty '. 

^•^•5- lEMHi^Xrios U a difquiet, occafioned 

by thfe 'felicity of another, hot beoaiife he 

ehjofs -it, but becaufc we defire the like 

'for durifd^es- • So that fihis paflxoij 'is in 

itielf g6od and laudable, as it ingages men 

to purfucj thofe thin|;s. Which are fol For 

'the -proper objedts bf eratulatibn »e any 

adranlfagigS of wiiiid, b6dy, or fortune, ac- 

-quli-eci^By^ftudy or labor. Aftd perfetts ait 

^gehefally^ excited to 'an femulatien of«thofc, 

V ivifch wMbm they ctthverfe. So cH^iiren 

'iai^doftiirf^iiibitious of the likeVittuasor 

honors, whieK they fee in their relitioil 

br'fi^Afds: 'khd *herifbre ittv^s a very 

-jjfoper queftiori of Andromache .pi Aeflcas, 

• concerning Afcanlus, which^ we iiave in 

Virgil : ' ; .:: ; . 

- JFhat hopes are promts d f rim kisilmh 
i Aen. \ * years? c • . 

How mcbvfH£di(n'"sfmlinhitnd^r^^^^ 
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Emulation therefore as esicited bjru Kvdy^^^T. 
Kprefeatatioa of any delirable advantages, s^m^^^^^^^i^ 
whkh i^)fieat to be .attwiable, from the 
examples pf others^ .who are/ or ha¥;e been 
pofle&4 of them. . But whece ihc £^Iicity 
of aoot^ occafions an uneaj(inefs, not from 
tl)e vwt of itt but bocaufe he ^enjoys it ^ 
tbi$ p^ffion fts caHed £^^17, which the an-^ 
ika^ ^{Qijfy^ .as. an hidi^us monffcer, fee^ 
ding upon itfelf,,-and being its ovm tor- 
fiieatQf ^ • A^ft$Ftk ohferyes, that it mbft * ^'^^^ . 
ufuafly affeds fuch .perfons, whp Were once v, 760. 
upon a level with tho& they envy *.. For^''*^" 
mod napen natura^y think fo well of them- UB, i. 
iehreSf that they ^n? uneafy^to fee thofe/''^' 
iwho w^rc fonnerly their equals^ advanced ^^^//^^/jj, 
above them^ But 0$^ this is a bafe and^* 12. 
yidous p^oh, the orator is not to be in-» 
£)nned how to excite it, but how to leflen 
or remove it. AAd the method pre£:ribed 
by Cicero for this p^vpofc is, to 'flieW that 
the things, which occaiipned it, hgVe not 
happened to the eoyi^d perfpn undefef vedly; 
but are -the juft re'^anl of his indiiftry or 
virtue.; that he doqs not fp mueh cc«ivert 
them to bis own profit or pleafure> as to the 
bene^t of pthers ; and that the fame pain$ 
and difficulties are nqce^ry to preferve them^ , ^^ 
Kith wJh^ch they were at firil acquired ^* ^'^- *»• 

M 2 CoN-'-^"- 
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^ ^9 ^' to receive them. They can calory View 
^....^.^^-1^ an impending tempeAi obferve the way 
of its approach;^ and prepare themfelves in 
the beft manner to avoid it. In Ciccro^s 
oration for the Maniliar^ law, he encoun 
rages the Roman citizens to hope for fuc- 
cefs againfl Mithridates, if they chofe Pom-» 
pey for their general^ from the many in- 
fiances of his former fuccefles, which he 
there enumerates. We find in hiftory, 
that artful men have frequently made ufc 
of omens and prodigies with the populace, 
either to awaken or expel their fears, and 
that with the greateft fuccefs. But fuch 
arguments are not much regarded by Wife 
and prudent men. In the time of the 
fivil wars . between Caefar and ^ Pompey, 
when the; affairs of Pompey's party were 
very much broken and (battered ; one who 
was in that interefl, endeavoured to ani- 
mate thq reft, and excite them to pufh on 
the war with vigor, from a lucky omen 
(as it was th^n thought) of feven eagles, 
which were obferved to fettle in their camp. 
But Cicero, who was then prefcnt, and 
knew very well the vanity of fuch reafo- 
ning, immediately replied : Thatjucbanbap- 

, Plut. in Py ^^^^^^^( might indeed prove if fervice ti. 
^it. O'cer, th^miifthey were toji^bt 'witb hckda'ws ^ 

Shame 
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I ' SaAMfi^ ai:y?s- from- the apprchenfion of^^CT. 
thofc thiog^ th^t h^t9^ periba's charaacr. u-^-y-ry 
1 Mo4efiy,. has b?en wiicly implanted iiji 
I inanl(jU)td by the grpat authpr of nature, 
as a gus^rdian of virtue, which pu^t for 
jhis ireajfon tQ be cheriihed with the grea- 
teft care ; h<^^auif , a^f Seneca has well 91)7 
ierved, |f // ^^ once lofi^ it is fcarce. ever to 
bfi Kecove^e4^* Therefore the true caufe ' ^'"^^*' 
or fovinda^ion of ihajne is any thing bafe 
i>X vitious ; for th^s woupds the pharafter, 
and will not bear refledion* And he muft 
arrive at no fmall degree of infenfibility, 
who can ftand againft ifuch a charge, if he 
he confcious to hitnfe)f that it i$ jui|. 
Therefore to det^r p?rfons from vitious ac- 
tions^ or to eypofe them; for the cotp- 
miilion of themj the orator en4egvpurs to 
fet them in fiich a light, as may moil 
awaken this paflion^ and givc^ them the 
greateft uneafinefe by .the Xefleftipn . A pd 
becauie the bare reprefentation of the thing 
itfejf is pot alwayp fijfiicient for this pur- 
pose ; he fometime^ inforces it by inlarging 
the view, and introducing thofe perfbns, 
as witnelTes of the fadt, for whom they are 
fuppgfed to have the g^reateft regarci. Thus 
when fome of the Atherjians, in an arbi- 
tr^on about certain lands, which had 

M 4 been 
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^ \^ ^' ^^^^ rcfcrcd to them by the contending 
Uip-yiiLj parties^ propofed it as the (horteft way of 
deciding the controvcriy, to take the pof- 
fefiion of them into their own hands 1 
Cydias, a member of the aflembly, to dif* 
fuade them from fuch an unjuil adtion, 
defired them to imagine themfelves at that 
time in the general affembly of the ftates 
of Greece (who would all hear of it 
fhortly) and then confider how it was 
» Arift. proper to aft ^ But where perfbns labour 
Itf. iL under an excefs of modefty, which prevents 
#. 8- J. 4- them from exerting themfelves in things 
fit and laudable, it may fometlmes be ne- 
ceffary to fhew, that it is faulty and ill 
grounded. On the other hand, immodejly 
or impudence, which confifls in a contempt 
of fuch things, as afFeft: the reputation, can 
never be too much difcouraged and ex- 
pofcd. And the way of doing* this is, to 
make ufe of fuch arguments, as are moil 
proper to excite fhame. We have a very 
remarkable inftance of it in Cicero's fecond 
Philippic, wherein he affixes this charaft^r 
upon Mark Antony, thro every fcene of 
his life^ 
1 COME now to thofe paffions, which 

pjay be refered to judicial difcourfes. And 

4 thcfe 
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thefe are Anger and Lenity^ Pity and Li^ L B c r. 
Mgnation. 

Anger Is a refentment, occalioned by 
fome aiFront, or injury, done without any 
juft reafon. Now men are more inclined 
to refent fuch a condu^, as they think 
they lefs deierve it* Therefore peribn$ of 
4iitin<^on and figure, who expeiS; a regard 
ihould be paid to their charader, can the 
]efs bear any indications of contempt. And 
thoib who are eminent in any profeffion 
or faculty, are apt to be ofiended, if re* 
fledions are caft, either upon their reputa- 
tiop» or art. Magiftrates alfo, and perfbns 
in public ftations, fometimes think it in- 
cumbent on them to refent indignities, for 
the fupport of their office. But nothing 
iboner inflames this pafiion, than if good 
fervices are rewarded with flights and ne- 
.gle£t^ The inftance of Narfites, the Roman 
general, is remarkable in this kind ; who, 
after he had been very fuccefsful in his 
wars with the Goths, falling under the 
diiple^fure of the emperor Juflin, was re- 
moved from the government of Italy, and 
received by the emprefs with this taunt : 
l^bat be tnuji befent to weave among the girls. 
Which fb provoked him, that he faid, he 
would weave fuch a web, as they fliould 

never 
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^ ^^ '^^ never be abfe to unFaveL Apd acGording- 
\^mmj ly he foon after brought down the Longp- 
bards, a people of Gcrnaia«y, into Itdy, 
where they fettled - themfelves in that part 
of the country, which firom them is now: 
J' Paul, cdled Lombardy *. The time and pkce, 
^i^2^\ in which an injury was done, and other 
^f»r. circumftanccs that attended it, may like- 
cl^^ "' wife contribute very much tx> high ten the 
faft. Hence Demofthenes, i© his oration 
againft Midias^ endeavours- to ' aggravate 
the injury of being ftriiipk " by : ^tim, both 
las he was then ,a magiftrate,^ aJid becaufe 
it was done at a public Feftival. From 
hence it appears, that the perfons, who 
moft ufually occafion this paflion, arc fucbi 
who negledt the rules of decency, pontemn 
and infult others, or. oppofe their inclina- 
tions ; as likewife the ungrateful, and thofe 
who violate the ties of freindfhipi or rei- 
quite favors with injuries. But when tljc 
orator endeavours to excite anger, he (hould 
be careful not to excede due bounds in ag- 
gravating the -charge, left what he fais^ 
appear rather to precede from prejddice, 
^han a ftri<3t regard to the demerit of the 
aftion. 

Lenity is the remijSion of i anger. The 
defigns of mens anions are jprincipally to 

be 
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be regarded ; and therefore wfeat Is done ^ ^j • 
ignorairtly, or thro inadvertwicy, is fbohcr 
forgiven. Alfb- to acknowfcidge' a fault,' 
fyixniu' and afk pardoii, are the^ ready 
Means to take off refentment. Fbr a ge- 
nerous mind is fbon cooled hy iubhiifiionv 
Befides he, who repents of his fault, 'doe^ 
really give the injured party fome iatis- 
fadion, by punifhing himfelf ; as all re- 
pentance is attended with greif, and unca- 
finels of mind : and this is apt very much 
t6 abate the defire of revenge. As, oh the 
coiitrary, nothing is more provoking, thaij 
when the offender either audacioufly jufti- 
fies the faft, or confidently denies it. Men: 
arc likewile wont to lay afide their refent- 
ment, when their adverfaries happen by 
feme other means to fuffer, what they thmk 
a fufficient fatisfa<^on. Laftly> cafy cir- 
cumilances^ a lucky incident, or any thing,' 
which gives the mind a turn to mirth and 
pleaiiire, has a natural tendency to remove 
anger. For anger is accompanied with pain 
and tineafinefs, which very ill ' fait joy and> 
chearfulne&. The orator therefore, in or- 
der to ailuage and pacify the minds of- his 
auditors, will endeavour to leilen their opi«* 
nion of the fault, and by that means ta 
take <^ the edge of their reieiftment. And^ 

5 to 
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L E c T. to diis purpofct it will be proper cither to 
reprefenty that the thing was not defigned \ 
or that the party is forry for it; or to men* 
tion his former fervices^ as alfo to (hew 
the credit and reputation^ which wUl be 
gained by a generous forgivepefs. And this 
laft topic is very artfully wrought up by 
Cicero, in his addrefs to Caefar, in favor of 
Ligarius. 

Pity arifes from the calamities of others, 
by refle(%ing that we ourfelves are liable to 
the like misfortunes. So that evils, con- 
iidered as the common lot of human nature, 
are principally the caufe oi pity. And this 
makes the difference between pity and good-^ 
wilh which, as I have (hewn already, arifes 
merely from a regard to the circumftanccs 
of thofe, who want our afliftance. But con* 
fidering the uncertainty of every thing about 
us, he mufl feem in a mandler divefled of 
humanity, who has no companion for the 
calamities of others ; fince there is no af-* 
flidion, which happens to any man, but 
either that, or fome other as great, may 
fall upon himfelf. But thofe perfons are 
generally fooneft touched with this pafBon, 
who have met with misfortunes themfelvcs. 
And by how much greater the diftrefs is, 
or the perfon appears lefs deferving it \ the 

higher 
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b^her fH^ does it excite : for which reaicm L E c T. 
}«fims are generally moft moved at the ^_^^ 
misfbrtone^ of their relations and fiieinds, 
or thofe of die heft figure and charader. 
The orator therefore, in order to excite the 
greater pity, wiU endeavour to hig^ten the 
idea of the calamity, firom die ieveral cir* 
camftances, both of the thing itfelf, and 
die peribn who labours under it. A fine 
example of this may be feen in Cicero's 
defence of Muraena '• . ^ 

Indignation, as oppoled xofity^ is an&^. 
imeafineis at the felicity of another, who 
does not leem to deferve it. But this re- 
^leds only external advantages, fiich as 
lidies, honors, and the like; for virtues 
cannot be the objedfc of this paflion. Ari- 
Aode therefore fais, that pity and indigna^ 
tion are generally to be found in the Jame 
perjbns, and are both evidences of a good dif 
fojitian \ Now the orator excites this^Drfiv^ 
{Hiffion, by ihewing the peribn to be un-'*^^^"* 
worthy of that felicity which he enjoys. 
And as, in order to move compafiion, it is 
Ibmetiffles of u(e, to compare the former 
happy ilate of the peribn, j with his pre^ 
ient calamity ; fi> h^e, the greater indig« 
nation is raiied, by comparing his former 
mean drcumftances widi his prefent ad- • 

vancement : 




^iIjP ■^' vancemcnt ■; as Cicero docs in • the .cafe «£ 
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r c^^f ' TjiE)SE -ar^, jrfie paflioofi v^th which ^a» 
orator ^ . principallj cojscerAed. Isx ad-. 
drqfling to. . jWjljidi/ not miy ' thie - greaicft 
w^ifrBih aifji^/o^rce of ^xp^eflioa is oftpflk 

8^?f^/?ut>.i^ I^ -miift likewife :iTrft ^^^ 
^eavour; vt9 i^^npf f fs his owif ; xmnd mth f^^ 
iime • paflion,. JsLCr would e^fche ^n -others- 
agteably io thai of Horace :j .,.•,'.. .. 

AnJPott. ,.Tp make m WRep^pu, miiftjbefirfiin tears^ *. 
j./I,iiAVE,jiow,finif^jed Jthc J&^fl: jpart . xaf 
oratory* uamely •Ta'z;^/?//^/^;- and-ih^l pro*: 
Cjedp..to. the lecoiiidf which JU> Z^i)8»^//^;!r, in 
roy .oc;ct c 
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Of Di/p^tiott in generair..and fafiticubtrijg 

if the InttddudHak,^ 

IN* treating upon thfe divij/isn of ^onieoiy, L E c t- 
I fhew^d^ tiiBSiritcoiifiib of four pasts ; ^-^ _/ 
JmyenMn^ D^^oK E^icution, aftd vPn?- 
mmcfation.\ And as i didh ptopofed to 
ixmfider each . of thcfe in their ord^> ha- 
ving e^plambd. the firfl: of/them in libvieiil 
difeoufles^ I fhuUi now proceHe to the fe^ 
^ond, which is^ 'Dijpqfitiou. . For agreably 
!tD the fimfliniGfe I formefly obfenred be- 
'tween the arts 'of £p^\an^ and buildings 
ite.6K;^«/i?*''feppKes: the <kratdrivlth ne- 
t4l&iymAerial8>;foiD^^/»^< directs him 
iiow tb platfe'them in-the inoft proper and 
fuitable order. . And, as in both arts, the 
ijirftiDorifiaeratiott of - the-^rtift is. to cdlle<a 
and p#epateihi8 'materialsrfbi the mext is to 
'put thenr Aigffther/ J Difpa/ttion therefore, > See 
-d&nBdcredttsJ:a*:part of Oratory, naturally ^"^^ ^^^ 
- follows InvmHotu AsiA what is here, chdiily 
intended 'byf it • is,' the^ placing' the feveral 
.parts bf a difii^irfe in a jnft method, and 
• depeftdance upoa each others Tho indeed 
the feverid things contiuned under each 

partf 
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L E c T. part, require likewife a fuitable order and 
i^,p.y.^ difpofition, as will be fhewn in their proper 
place. Order and regularity is alwiiys plea-, 
iant and agreable ; we adniire it in nature^ 
and it is no lefs beautiful in art, and par- 
ticularly in difcourfe. For, as that judicious 
writer Quintilian has well obferved t A 
difcourfe that wants difpvjition^ mufi necej- 
farify be confufed^ and without cottneSion, 
liable to freqtltnt tautologies f and omiffions^ 
and^ like one wandering in the darky be con- 
^hft vrai^duSled by chance ^ rather than defign ^ And 
^««! want of order is certainly a very great 
prejudice to a difcourfe in other rcfpe^s. { 
For what is methodically delivered, is heard 1 
with more attention, better underftood, and 
longer retained. But as Invention requires 
thought, and a lively imagination, fo judge- 
ment and prudence are neceflary in DiJ- 
fafition* . ' 

Writers arc not all agreed in deter- 
mining the parts of an oration ; tho the 
difference is rather ia the manner of con- 
fidering them, than in the things them- 
felves. Ariftotle mentions four ; Introduce 

/.?L?fii/^^^' ^^^^M^^y Proofs and Conclujion^- 

€. 1 3. Two of thefe, that is, Proportion and Pro^, 

are always neceffary, For in every difcourfe 

there ought to be fomc fut^eft propofcd^ 

which 
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^ch muft afterwards be proved or il- L EG T. 
luftrated. The other two feem to have^^^-yj^ 
been introduced, not fo much from ne- 
ceffity, a$ from other confiderations. For 
as the tempers of mankind are exceding 
various, it is often necelTary to prepare the 
way for a candid reception of a difcourfe^ 
by firft gaining their benevolence, and at- 
tention i and after the matter has been 
fully reprefented, and fupported by prope/ 
arguments, it is further requifite to engage 
their paffions in the purfuit of what has 
been offered. For thefe reafons therefore, 
the ufe of the IntroduSiion is to make way 
for a kind and attentive hearing, and the 
defign of the Ctmclujiort is to gain that by 
an addrefs to the paflions, which perhaps! 
could not be done by cool reafoning. Quin- 
tilian makes five parts, IntroduSHoriy Nar-^ 
ration^ Confirmation^ Refutation^ and Con- 
cliffion '. But Cicero enlarges them to fix; ^injl.orau 
. namdy, IntroduSiiony Narration^ Propo-^ ^'^\ ' ' 
fition^ CoTtfirmation, Confutation, and Con-' 
dujion *. Tho Ariftotle may be fuppofed*^' ^""^ 
to include Narration under Propofition, and Lib. i. 
both Confirmation and Confutation under ''■ *^* 
Proof I as, on the contrary, Qujntilian Teems 
to have included Propofition under Narra- 
tion. However, I ihall choofe to follow 
Vol- I. N Cicero's 



^ 
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L E c T. Ciccro*s divifion, as moft full and explicit; 

XII • 

and treat upon each part in the order now 
mentioned. Not but that this order is 
fometimes changed by the beft orators, 
and for good reafbns, as will be (hewn 
hereafter. 

The firft part of a difcourfe is the J»- 
troduSlioTiy the defign of which is to pre- 
pare the minds of the hearers for a fuitable 
reception of the remaining parts, that arc 
to follow. And for this end, three things 
are requifite ; that the orator gain the gooi 
opinion of his hearers, that he fecure their 
attention, and give them fome general no- 
tion of his fubjedt. I fliall fpeak to each 
of thefe heads feparately, begining with 
Benevolence. 

Now the topics made, ufe of for gaining 
the efteem and good opinion of the hearers, 
are Perfons, or Things. 

The Perfons are cheifly the fpeaker him- 
felf, or thofe to whom he addreffes. When 
the orator introduces his difcourfe with his 
own perfon, he will be careful to Ao it 
with modefty, and feem rather to extenuate 
his virtues and abilities, than to magniiy 
them. And where the nature of the fub- 
jedt may feem to require it, he will en- 
deavour to fhew, that fome juft and good 

reafon 
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reafbn induced him to ingagc in it. We L E c T. 
have a very fine example of this, in Ci- 
cero's oration for the poet Aulus Licinius 
Archias, which begins thus : If I have any 
natural genius y which I am fenfible howfmall 
it is ; or any ability in fpeaking^ wherein I 
own I have been very convfrfanti or any 
Jkill acquired from the Jludy and precepts of 
the bejl arts^ to which my whole life has 
been devoted : this Aulus Licinius has, in a 
particular manner ^ a right to demand of me 
the fruit of all thefe things. For as far 
back as I can remember , and call to mind 
what pajfed in my youths to the prefent 
time J he has been my cheif advifer and en^ 
courager^ both to undertake and purfue this 
courfe offiudies. When the orator fets out 
with the perfons of thofe, to whom the 
difcourfe is made, it is not unufual to 
commend them for their virtues, and thofe 
eipecially, which have a more immediate 
relation to the prefent fubjedt. Thus Ci- 
cero begins his oration of thanks for the 
pardon of Marcellus, with an encomium 
upon the mildnefs, clemency, and wifdom 
of Caefar, to whom it was addreffed. But 
{bmetimes he expreffes his gratitude for 
paft favors ; as Cicero has done in his 
oration^, both to the people and fenatc of 

N 2 Rome, 
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^ xn ^* ^^^^* ^*^^ ^^^ return from banifhment. 
And at other times he declares hia concern 
for them and their intered; in which man- 
ner Cicero begins his fourth oration againft 
Catiline, which was made in the fenate. 
I perceive^ lais he, that alt your countenances 
und eyes are turned an me 'j I perceive that \ 
you are fidicitousy not only for your own dan-- 
gery and that of theftate^ but for mine like- 
^ije, if that fiould he removed. Tour af 
fedlion for me is pkafant in misfortunes ^ and 
-grateful in forrow ; but I adjure you to lay 
it afide, and forgeting my fafety^ confider \ 
yourfelves and your children. But injudicial 1 
cafes, both the charadler of the perfon^ I 
Whofe caufe he efpoufes, and that of th^ 
advcrfe party, likewife fnrniihes the orator 
with arguments for Benevolence. The for- 
mer, by comnaemiorating his virtues, dig- 
nity, or merits ; and fometimes his mif- 
fortunes, and calamities. So Cicero in his 
defence of Flaccus, begins his oration in 
commending him on the account of his 
fervices done to the public, the dignify of 
his family, and his love to his country. 
And Demofthenes, in his oration againit 
Midias, fets out with a recital of his vices, 
in order to recommend his own caufc ^ 

the favorable opinion of the court. And 

Cicero, 
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Cicero, In his defence of Quintius, with L E^c T. 
the fame view, joins his antagonift Hor- 
tcnfius with Nevius the plaintif : Both thofe 
things J fais he, at prefent make againji us, 
nobicb bear the cheif fway in this city, the 

, greatefi inter eji, and the greateji eloquence. 
As I am concerned at the one, fo I fear the 
other. For (is I amfomewhat appreheri/ive, 
left the eloquence of Hortenjius Jhould preju- 

. dice what I fay i fo I very much dread, left 

the intereft of Nevius Jhould prove hurtful 

to ^intius ". » 

The other topic above mentioned, foi" 

gaining Benevolence, was Things. And 

thefe are principally taken from the fub- 

jedl ; as its Juftice, Importance, Advantage, 

or Pleajure. Thus Cicero recommends the 

caufe of Rabirius, whom he defended, from 

the juftice of it, when he fais : No crime, 

envy, vice, or inveterate, reafonable, and 

heavy refentments of his fellow citizens, have 

hr ought Caius Rabirius in danger of his life-, 

but a defign to take away that power and 

authority, which has been delivered to us 

from our anceftors, that neither the authority 

of the fmate, the commands of the conful, 

nor the confent of good men, jhould be able 

withftand thofe, who aim at the ruin and 

lejlru^ion of the ft ate *. Again, in his 

N 3 cratjoa 
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L E c T. oration for the recovery of his houfe, made 
^ ^^-^ tn the preifts, to whom that caufe was 
committed, he reprefents the importance of 
it, with the fame defign : If a weighty 
caufe has at any time come under the cogni- 
zance and decifion of the preifis of the Ro- 
man people j this truly is fo greats that the 
dignity of the whole Jlate^ the fafety of all 
the citizens^ their livesy libertyy religious 
right Sy both public and private y goods ^ for- 
tunes, and habitations, feem alt to be com- 
mitted and intrujiedto your wifdom, integrity, 
' Or/. I. ay^d power '• And at the entrance of his 
charge againft Verres before the fenate, 
he endeavours to recommend it to their 
good opinion, from the advantage it might 
bring to themfelves. / have, fais he, un- 
dertaken this caufe with the greateji appro- 
bation and expe£l,ation of the Roman people^ 
not to increafe the envy of your order, but to 
remove the common infamy, under which it 
lies. But in his oration for the Manilian 
law, he propofes the fame thing, from the 
pleafure of the fubjeft. // affords me, fais 
he, a particular delight and fatisfaStion, that 
in fpeakingfrom this place, to which I have 
not been accujiomed, I am furnijhed with 
Jiich a fubjeSl, in which no one can want 
matter of difcourfe. For I am to Jpeak of 

the 
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Ai fingtdar and excellent virtues of Cneius ^ ^ ^• 
Pomptyi in treating upon ivbicb^ it is more k,^.^.^^^ 
J^cult to know bow to end^ than where to 
bepn \ Bot tho I have repreiented thefe ' G^. i. 
Several wajrs of gaining Benevolence iepa- 
latdj, that they might appear in a clearer 
light ; yet feveral of them are frequently 
made a& of by orators in the fame intro* 
dodion. 

The fecond thing propofed in the in* 
trodudiony is, to gain the Attention of the 
hearers. And in fpeaking of this head, 
Gcero £us : We jball be beard attentive^ 
hj one of tbefe tbree tbings \ if we fropofe • 
what is greats necejfary, or for tbe inter eft 
rf tbofe^ to wbom tbe dijcourje is addrejfed *• * Orot 
So that according to him, the topics of ^'^''' 
Attention are much the fame, with thofe 
of Benevolence J when taken from the fub- 
jed. And indeed, people are naturally led 
to attend either to thofe things or perfbns, 
of which they have entertained a favo- 
rable opinion. But in order to gain this 
point, the orator fometimes thinks it proper 
to reqpieffc the attention of his audience. 
Thus Cicero, in his defence of Quentius, 
after having fhewn the heinoufhefs of the 
diarge agaiaft him, concludes his intro- 
4udion in, the following manner, fpeaking 

: N 4 to 
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^^^T-to the judges: Wherefore I infreat^ that 

c-v--^ ^i6/Z? / breijly and clearly repfy to a charge 
of many years Jiandingf you wUl^ according 
to your ufital cujlom^ give me a kind and at-^ 

fS!^f- 3- tentive hearing ' • And again^ in his fe-» 
cond Philippic^ addrefiing liimfclf to the 
fenate : But as J mufi fay fometbing for 
myfelf and many things againjl Mark An-- 
tony y one ofthefe I beg ofyou^ that you iviB 
bear me kindly ^ while I fpeak for myfelf \ 
and the other I will undertake for y that when 
I fp^k againji him^ you Jhall bear me with 

* Caf. 5. attention *. But tho the introdwftion be 
the moil ufual and proper placQ for gai^ 
ning attention ; yet the orator finds it con<- 
venient fometimes to quicken and excite 
his hearers in other parts of his difcourfc, 
when he obferves they flag, or has fonic-» 
thing of moment to ofier. 

The third thing required in an intro-^ 
dudjon, is, fome general account of the fub-r 
left of the difcourfe. This is always ne- 
cciTary, which the two others are not. And 
therefore it muft be left to the prudence 
of the orator, when to ufe or omit them, 
as he fhall judge proper, from the nature 
of his difcourfe, the circumftances of his 
hearers, and how heilands with themt 
JBuf (omP ftcfpunt of the fubged is what 

J canRpf 
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cannot be negledcd. F<» every one ex- ^ xii^' 
peds to be fbon informed of the defign of u^v--*^ 
die i^ieaker, and what he propoies to treat 
of. Nw when they are all made uie of, 
is it neceflary they ihbuld alwa]^ ftand in 
die order I have here placed them. Cicero 
fometimes enters immediately upon hi$ 
fiibje6^ and introduces the other heads 
aftowards. As in his third oration againft 
Cadline^ made to the body of the Roman 
people, which begins thus : Tmi fee that 
the fiat e 9 all your lives ^ efiates, fortunes^ 
Vfhes and cbildretij and this feat of the 
greatefi empirey the mofi flouriftnng and beau* 
tiful city 9 having by the favor of heaven 
towards yoUy and my labors ^ counfels^ and 
dingers 9 been this day refcued from fire and 
fioordy and the very jaws of defiruBiony are 
freferved and refiored to you. And then 
he precedes to recommend himfelf to their 
cfteem and benevolence, from the confide- 
ration of thefe benefits. 

These are the heads, which commonly p^*^^ 
fiimiih matter for this part of a difcourfe- Uo.l^fU^ 
But orators often take occafion from the » p„, 'i„. 
time ', place *, largenefs of the aflembly 3, ^"^^^^ 
or fome other proper circumftance ♦, to Dejotaro, 
compliment their hearers, recommend If^'^'fP- 
^n^fclves, or introduce the fubjeft, upon ♦ Pro m- 

which 
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L E c T, which they arc about to treat. Inftances 

XII 

of each of thefc may be met with in fe- 
veraj of Cicero's orations. And fometimes 
they fct out with fome remarkable cuflom^ 
comparifon^ iimilitude^ or other ornament^ 
which they accommodate to the occafion 
of their difcourfe. So Pliny begins his 
panegyric upon the emperor Trajan with 
an antient cuftom. Our ancejiorsy fais he, 
fyme very well and prudently appoint ed^ that 
hath our actions and fpeeches jhould begin 
with- prayers 'j Jince men can enter upon w- 
thing in a proper and becoming manner ^ 
without the aj^ance^ direSiion^ and favor 
of the deities. And by whom ought that 
cujiom to be more regarded and praSiifedy 
than by the conful? or on what occafion^ 
than when by order of the fenate^ and au*- 
thority of the fiat e^ we are ingaged to return 
thatiks to the befi of princes'"^ And liberates 
enters upon . his celebrated panegyric in 
praife of his countrymen, the Athenians, 
with the following comparifon : / have 
often wondered^ what could be their defign^ 
who brought together thefe q/Jemblies^ and 
infiituted the gymnical fportSy to propofe fo 
great rewards, for bodily firength ; and to 
VQUchfafe no honor to thofe^ who applied 
their private labqrs to ferve the public^ aind 
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j6 ctdiroatei their minds as to be ferviceable L E c T. 
to others J to whom they ought to havejhewn 
greater regard. For alt ho the firengtb of 
a champion was doubled^ no benefit would 
from thence accrue to others -^ but all enjoy 
the prudence of one many who will hearken 
to his advice. But when the fubjed will 
admit of it, the orator will fometimes in- 
troduce his difcourfe in a merry and face- 
tious manner. As Cicero has done in his 
defence of Ligarius, which begins thus: 
Mji kinfman ^intus Tubero has brought a 
new crime before youy Caius Caefar^ and to 
this diy unheard of that ^intus Ligarius 
was in Afrka. But fuch freedoms are 
fcarce to be ventured upon, unlefs by fpear- 
kers of an eftablifhed reputation and au- 
thority ; which was the cafe of Cicero at 
that time. Moreover, in fbme cafes, ora- 
tors have recourfe to a more covert and 
artful way of opening their fubjeft, en- 
deavour to remove jealoufies, apologize for 
what they are about to fay, and feem to 
refer it to the candor of the hearers to 
judge of it as they pleafe. Cicero ap- 
pears to have been a perfed mafler of this 
art, and ufed it with great fuccefs. I fhall 
recite one examjdc of it, from his feventh 
:, where he feems to exprefs the 

greatefl 
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L E c T. grcateft cchcern, left what he^^v'as about 
L,,^.^rLj to fay, (hould give any offence to the fe-^ 
nate, to whom he was (peaking: /, fai& 
he, w6o always declared for peace, and to 
whom peace among ourfeJvesy as it is wiped 
for by all good men, was in a particular 
manner defrabley who have employed all my 
indufiry in the forum, in the fenate, and In 
the defence of my freinds, whence I have 
arrived to the higheji honors, a moderate for- 
tune, and what reputation I enjoy ; / there- 
fore, who owe what I am to peace ^ and with- 
out it could not have been the perfon I am^ be 
that what it will, for I would arrogate no- 
thing to myfelf", I fpeak nvith concern and 
fear, how you will receive what I am going 
to fay ; but I beg and intreat you from the 
great regard I have always exprejfed for the 
fupport and advancement of your honor y that 
if any thing f aid by me Jhould atfirji appear 
^harjh or unfit to be received, you will not- 
withftanding pleafe to hear it without offence, 
and not rejeSl it, till I have explained myfelf : 
I then, for I muji repeat it again, who have 
always approved of peace, and promoted it^ 
^Cap.l. ^^ agaifi/l a peace with Mark Antony \ 
This is called Infinuation, and may be ne- 
ceffary, where a caufe is in itfelf doubtful, 
pr may be thought fo fromi the received 

potions 
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notions oi the hearers, or die impreffions L £ c T. 
already made upon them by the contrary ^_ . '^ 
fide. An honeft man would not knowingly 
ingage in a bad caufe ; and yet thro pre-* 
vailing prejudice that may be fb efteemed, 
which is not fo in itfelf. In thefe cafes 
therefore great caution and prudence are 
neceflary to give fuch a turn to things, and 
place them in that view» as may be leafl 
liable to ofFence. And becauie it fome-^ 
times happens, that the hearers are not fo / 
nuich diipleafed at the fubje<ft, as the per- 
foD, Quintilian's rule ieems very proper, 
when he fais : If the fubje^ difpkafes^ the 
cbaraSer of the perfon Jhould fupport it ; 
and when the perfon gives offence^ be Jhould 
he helped by the caufe *. ^inft.orat. 

I HAVE done with tlie fevferal things ^//*^* 
requifite to form an introduftiori ; but be- 
fore I conclude, it may not be amifs to add 
a few remarks proper to be obferved in its 
compofition. And firft, it oughfto appear 
eafy and natural, and fo conned^ with the 
reft of the difcourfe, as the head to the 
body. Again, it fhould be fuited to the 
length of the diicourie ; left otherwife, as 
we fay, the porch fhould not appear pro- 
portioned to the building. The language 
of it fhould alfo be juft, eafy, and pleafant. 

For 
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L E c T. For the orator has not yet fecured his hea- 

XII. 

rers, and a little matter may give them a 
diftafte. Whereas afterwards, when their 
minds are warmed and ingaged in his fa- 
vor, a fmall flip will be fooncr overlooked, 
or more eafily forgiven i And therefore 
Quintilian facetioufly compares a faulty in- 
troduction to a fcarred face ; which is pre- 
fently difcerned, and very difagreable. But 
further, it ought neither to be wholly with- 
out paflions, nor too violent and impetuous. 
Soft and fmooth language, with an eafy 
and modeft addrefs, infenfibly win upon 
the hearers ; when a more vehement and 
boiftcrous attack upon them at firft may 
poffibly alarm them, excite their fufpicion, 
and preclude all accefs to their minds. 
Laftly, it ought not to be too general, or 
fo formed, as may equally ferve both par- 
ties, or be turned by the contrary party to 
his advantage. 

But altho the introdudion be the firft 
part of a difcourfe, yet it is not what the 
orator jthguld firft think of, and form in 
his mind ; but when he has laid the whole 
fcheme of what he defigns to fay in his 
thoughts, then is the proper time to con- 
fider in what manner to introduce it- And 
. thofc, who take the contrary method, feem 
3 liable 
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liable to this inconvenience among others, L £ c T. 
that inftead of fuiting the introdudion to 
die body of their difcourfe, they are many 
times obliged to accommodate their dif- 
courfe to the introdudion ; and in order to 
prevent being inconiiftent with themfelves> 
are forced to fay, not what they wouldt 
but what will htfi agree with thoie things 
tiiqr had faid before. 

I SHALL only add, that as the introduc- 
tion is not an eilential part of a difcourfe, 
ib it is fbmetimes omited by the beft. ora- 
tors. We find inftances of it in Cicero, as 
in his firft inventive againft Catiline, and 
that againft Pifb, where he begins imme- 
diately with his fubjef):, without any pre- 
vious addrefs to his audience. Nay, fbme- 
dmes this is not only unneceiTary, but 
would be very improper; as where the 
hearers are already apprifed of the fubje£t, 
and exped brevity; or in cafes that re- 
quire difpatch. Such are many of the 
^)eeches we meet with in Livy, and other 
hiflorians, made by generals to their ar- 
mies, and upon other emergent occafions« 
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LECTURE XIII, 
Of Narration^ 

I-^CT.i I AHTE orator having prepared his hca* 
X rcrs to receive his difcourfe with 
candor and attention » and acquainted them 
with his general dcfign in the IntmhStmif 
before he procedes direftly to his fubjeft, 
often finds it neceflary to give fome ac- 
count of what preceded, accompanied, or 
followed upon it. And this he does in 
order to enlarge the view of the parti- 
cular point in difpute, and place it in a 
clearer light. This is called Narration, tfii 
nature and properties of which I now pro^ 
pofe to explain. ' ? 

Narration then is a recital of fomc- 
thing done, in the order and manner in 
which it was done. Hence it is eafy to 
perceive, what thofe things are^ which pro- 
perly enter into a narration. And fuch arc 
the caufe, manner, time, places and confe- 
quences of an adtion 5 with llie temper, 
fortune, views, ability, aflbciates, and other 
circumftances of thofe concerned in it. 
Not that each of thefe particulars is ne- 
ceflary in every narration; but fo many 

of 
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of tlicm it Icaft, as arc reqmiitc: to fct tlie^ ^^'^- 
tnattdr in a jdft light, asid make it ^pear u..-y««^ 
ctedbUo^. £efi4^ in relating a fad, the 
oratoi; does not content himfclf with fuch 
an account of it, as is barely faiBcient to 
render what he ^s intelligible ta his hea- 
lers; but dcfcribes it in &) flrong and 
Uvdjr a manner, as may give the greateft 
evidence to his relation, and make the 
deepeft impreffion upon their minds. And 
if any part of it appears at prefent lefs pro^ 
bable^ be profttiies to clear up ^d remove 
my remaining doubts in the progrefs.o/ 
kis dt&ourfe* For the foundation Qf his 
reafoning afterwards is laid in the narra- 
tiooi from whence h^ takes his argument^ 
for the confirmation. And therefore it ia 
a matter of no imaU importance, that this 
part be weU paanaged i fince the fuccefs 
of tha whole diicpurie {q much depends 
Upon it^ 

Timers are four properties reqjiited in 
a goad narration; that it h^ Jh^tydear^ 
frcboHet vi4 flenfant '• I (hall fpeak to i q-^ 
each of thefe in their order> \ . . . Orm.PM, 

And firft, the bnvity of * narration is^"^* 
not to be jui^d of t[arely from i^s. length : 
for tha^ mfty be too lonj, .which' cpntains 
but a little i ai\d that too ihprt, which 

Vol- L O com-» 
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^ xnr^ comprehends a great deal.. Wherefore this 
^depends upoq the nature of the fabjed, 
fince fome t&^gs require more words to 
give a juft reprefentation of them^ and 
others fewer. That may properly there- 
fore be called a fhort narration, which 
contains nothing, that could well have 
been omited ; nor omits any thing, which 
was neceflary to be faid. Now in order 
to avoid both thefe extremes, care fhould 
be taken not to go further back in the 
account of things, nor to trace them down 
lower, than the fubjedt requires; to fay 
that dnly in the general, which does not 
need a more particular explication j not 
to aflign the caufes of things, when it k 
enough to fbew they were done; and to 
emit fuch things which are fufEciently un- 
derftood, from what either preceded, or 
was confequent upon them. So hiftorians 
frequently fatisfy themfelves with relating 
how things- were ordereii to be done, and 
leave their readers to eoridudei they were 
accordingly executed^ or had anfwerabic 
events. But theoratar fliould be careful, left 
while he endeavours to avoid prolixity, be 
run into obfcurity. Horace was very k^" 
fible of this danger^ when he faid 2 - 

^Jrt.Pott. Byjiriviffg H be jhorti^I gr^w o&Jcure *• 
V. 25f, . _ ,_. .1 . The 
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The fecond property of a narration I* ^CT^ 
tiierefore is perjpicuity^ which may jnAly. . ^ l^ 
Ibe dleemed the cheif excellency of lan-^ 
guage« For as the delign of fpeech is to 
(k>mmunicate our thoughts to others^ that 
muft be its greateft excellence, which con-< 
ttibutes moil to this end^ and that doUbt-< 
lfe& is per^icuity '. As perlpicuity there- 1 SetidA 
fore is requifite ' in all di&ourfe^ fo it is ^^^'* 
particularly ferviceable in a narration, which 
Contains the fubftanc^ of all that is to be 
faid afterwards* Wherefore if this be noC 
fofficiently underftood^ much lefs can diofe 
Aings, which receive their light from it. 
Now the following things render 1 narra-^ 
txon clear* and plain : proper and fignifi«« 
cant words, whofe meaning is well known 
and determined ^ ihort ienteoces, fho full 
and explicit, whofe parts »^ not perplexedi 
but placed in their juft order ; proper par-* 
ticks to join the fentences, and fhew thei^ 
ocmnexion, and dependance on each other i 
a due regard to the order of time, and othef 
circumftances neceflary to be expre(ied> 
fidd laAly, fuitable tranfitions« 

Th£ third property of. a narratioii if 
probability. And things appear probable^ 
when the caufes affignol for them appear 
oaturalj the manner, in yfkix^ ihey ar0 

O a ^ 
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^ xiS^' dcfcribedi is eafy to be conceived ; the eoti- 
v^r^ feqaences are fuch, as might be expected ; 
the characters of the pe^rfoD^ afe juiUj re- 
prefented ; aiid the whole account is well 
attefted, confiftent with itfelf^ and agreabk 
to the general opinion. Simplicity like^ 
wife in the manner of relating a f^, as 
well as in the ftDe, Without any ireferve or 
appearance of art, contributes very much 
tp its credibility. For truth lovfes to ap- 
pear naked and open, ftript of all colorinf 
or difguife. The confpiracy of Catiline 
was fo darifig and extravagant^ that no one, 
but fuch a defperado, could ever have un- 
dertaken it with any hopes of fucGefs. 
However Cicero's account of it to the jfe- 
ijate was fo full and exadt, and fo weQ 
flfiited to the charader of the peribn, that 
' /» Catil. it prefefttly gained credit '4 And thele- 
fore, when upon the conclufion of Cicero's 
i|)^ech>. Catiline,, who was prcfeat, imroe- 
diately ftood up, and defired they would 
not entertain fuch hard thoughts of him, 
but confider how much his family had al- 
ways been attached to the public intcreft, 
and the great . fervices diey had done the 
ftate ; th^ir r^ffefttments rofe fo high^ that 
be could not be h^rd ; upon which he 
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immdKatcly Irft the city, and went to hisL E ^T'- 
arociates '. ^--^..^^.i^o 

The laft thing required in a narration ^^ y^^^' 
is, &at it be pUafant and entertaining; f . i ^ tin 
And this is more difficult, becaufe it does *"^ 
not admit of that accurate compofition, 
and pompous drefs, which delight the ear, 
and recommend (bme other parts of a dif^ 
courfe. ' For it certainly requires no (mail 
Ikill in the fpeaker, while he endeavours 
to cxprcfs every thing in the moft natural, 
plain, and eafy manner, not to grow flat, 
and tirefeme. For <^ntilian*s remark is 
very juft,' that, the mofi experienced orators 
find nothing in eloquence more difficult j than 
'mbat all J wbo bear ity fanjy tbey could have 
Jmi tbemfelves ♦. . And the rcafon of this ^inft,orat, 
feenn very obvious. For as all art is an ^^* *^* 
imitation of nature, the nearer it refembles 
Aat, die more perfed: it is in its kind. 
Hence unexiperienced perfons often ima- 
gine diat to be eafieft, which fuits befl: 
with tho(e natural ideas, to which they 
have been accuftonoed; till, upon trial, they 
arc convinced of their miftdce« Wherefore 
to render this part of a diftrourfe pleafant 
9nd agreable, recpurie muft be had to va- 
riety, both in the choice of words, and 
turns of the ^rpreflion. And .therefore . 

O 3 ijue^ 



^ ^ ^j^' qtcftions, admirations;, ipterlocuttonS, imaw 
gcry, and other familiar figures, help very 
pjijch to diverfify and inliven a narration, 
and prevent it frpnj becoming dull and t^^ 
jiious, efpecially when it is carriQd Pn tQ 
ftny confiderable length, 

JJavinq given a br?if account of th^ 
jiature and properties of a narration, I 
^all no\y prpc^de to ?onfi4er th,e ufcs 

of itf 

J^Ayi>ATORY orations arc ufuallyas il 

WPro a fort of continued narration > fet off 
^n4>dorncci with florid language and fine 
ji^ageis, proper to grace the fubjedlrii which 
)s naturally fo well fited to afford pleafure 
gnd entertainment. Wherefore a feparate 
li^rration is more fuitqd to deliberaths attd 
judicial difcourfes^ In Qicerp's ora^pn for 
|he Manilian law (which is of the former 
Jfind ) thp dpfign of the pairration is to 
|hew the Rpman people the neceffity of 
giving Pompey the corpmand of the arciy 
jtgainft king Mithridates, by repfefeijtipg 
the nature ^ of that war, which is done in 
tl^e following manner. A great and. d^n^ 
j^erqus w^r, fais he, tbreaUns your, revmues 
{md allies from two very powerful kings^ 
^itbfi4(tf(s md Xigran&s ; one ofwho^ Mt 

6m^ pwfH(4 ^ter H^ defeat ^ md tk: 9tki 
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provoked^ think tbey have an opportunity rt L E c T, 
feize AJia. Letters are daily brought from^ 
tboje parts to worthy gentlemen of the eque^ 
firian order ^ who have large concerns there 
informing your revenues i they acquaint me, 
es freinds, with the Jl ate of the public af 
fairs J and danger of their own ; that many 
villages in Bithynia, which is now your pro^ 
vincey are burnt down-, that the kingdom 
rf AriobarzaneSf which borders upon your 
revenues, is intirely in the enemies power*, 
that Lucullus, after feveral great viBories, 
is withdrawn from the war i that he who 
fuccedes him, is not able to manage it ; that 
aU the allies and Roman citizens wijh and 
iefire the command of that war may be 
pven to- one particular perfon ; and that he 
(done, and no other, is dreaded by the ene-^ 
ndes. Tou fee the fiate of the cafe, now 
tonfider what ought to be done *. Here is i Cap. %. 
an unhappy fcene of nfFairs, which Teemed 
to call for immediate redrefs. The taufes 
and reafbns of it are affigned^ in a very , 
probable manner, and the account well 
attefted by perfons orcharadler and figure. 
And what die confequcnces would be, if 
Bot timely prevented, ho one could well 
be ignorant. The bnly pfoBaBle remedy 
fcggcfted ifi general is, die commiting that 

O 4 a^r 
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L E c T. affair tjO jone certain^ perfon, which he af* 
terwards fhews at laige could be no other 
than' Poxnpey. But in Cicero's defeiiGe of 
Milo (which is of the judicial kind) th^ 
defign .of the narration, which is gready. 
comniended by QuintiIi;j^), is to prove, that 
in the .combat between C^lodiiU; and Miio^ 
the former was the aggreflbr. Aod in or-r 
der to make this appear,. He gives a ivmn 
mary account of the condu<3: of Clpdiu§ 
the ^Fecoding year, and fron) the courfe 
of hi« adiops and behaviour (hews ^he ia- 
yeterate hatred he^ bore t<> Miloj who ob-. 
ftriwfted him^ in bi^ wicked jdefigns. For 
ivhicji caufe he had often threatened to 
l§;tll. him, ^ and given ^ out, that be fhotild 
ixot live beyond- ilich a ' tiaje, • A|kI ac? 
cordiijgly he went/^inRonje wkkQfi\ my, 
other agpp^cent Teafon; but that^JIe might 
lt:izy^,jm opportunity to attack hin^ in a 
ppnverhient place near his own houfe, by 
whicl^ he kneyr Milo .was theij ,obligcd to 
pafs, rJ\|?lo;was in the fewte,. that dgyi 
¥fh(^eJi^ gftfiid 1^11; they .hrqke upi tb^p- 
went hwaergnd afterwards iet forward <«l 
bis jpqrRcy, Wheahcc^c to ^f lace, 
in which Jie^as to bp affa^kcd,jC]«<li«« 
iippeared oycty, way j)C(^^d icw, iwh ^ 
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Wii^ a coofHUiy of dei|>Grate mffiaoSv/eadf ^ ^^t*^* 
to execaae his ccwunands. Wher^tt Milo 
was wUh his wife in a <i9^at^ Wfapcd 
up in bis clodk^ and attei^Kied with fSst'^ 
vaBts of hoth &xes. Thefe were aU ck-- 
cumftaBccs, which preceded the fa£t Ao4 
gs to the adioa idel^ with the eveftt ^ 
it, the attack^ a3 Cicero iais, wa3 l>egtui 
Jbjr the attendants of Ckxlius, frpni av 
higher ground, who killed Milo'& owrh- 
man. Upon which, Milo throwiqg o^ 
his doaky leaped out, md naade a bra^ir^ 
defence, a^ainft Clodius'-s men, who wepc 
got about the chanot. But Clodius in the 
heat of the ikicmi/h, giving ^mt that MUo 
was killed, was himfelf ilain hy the Ocr^ 
vants of Mik>, to avenge, as they thought, 
d>e death of their mafter. Here iecms to 
be all the requiiites proper to tpake this 
account credible. Clodins's open and a^ 
vowed hatred of Milo, which proceded io 
far as to threaten his life, the time of hii 
leaving Rome, the convenience of the placej 
his habit and company fo different from 
d|o& of MIIq, joified wid> his known oha^ 
ra^r of a inoft jm^ig^te and andacioni 
. wretch, could not but render it veiy pro** 
bjitble, tl^at he had formed that dclign to 
MU M^9t A^d which of th^iQ began the 

attack. 
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L E c T. attack, might very reafanably ht credited 
' from the advanced ground, on which Clo- 
dius and his men were placed ; the death 
of Milo's coachman at the begining of the 
combat; the ikirmifli afterwards at the 
chariot ; and tha reafon of Clodius's own 
death at laft, which does not appear t# 
have been intended, till he had given out 
thzt Milo was killed. It would be eaiy 
to fhew, that all the other properties of a 
fine narration are likewife to be found in 
this* But that could not be done with- 
out tranfcribing the whole ; which would 
\yc too long to recite here, and therefore I 
can only refer to it as fuch, upon the au- 
thority of Quintilian. 
• But a diftindtand fcparate narration is 
not always necefiary in any kind of dif- 
courfe. For if the matter was well known 
hefore, a fet and formal narrative will be 
tedious to the hearers. Or if one party 
has done it already, it is needlefs for the 
other to repeat it. But there are three 
occaiions elpecially, in which it may (ccm 
very tequifite ; when it will bring light to 
the fubjeft, when different accounts have 
already been given out concerning it, or 
when it has been mifreprefented by the 
adverfe party. If the point in controveffy 

be 
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])e (^ a dubious nature, or not fufficiently ^ ^Jj T» 
known to the hearers, a difHnd account *^-,^~ij 
of the matter, with the particular circum« 
fences attending it, muft fee very fervice- 
able, in order to let them into a true ftate 
of the cafe, and inable them to judge of 
it widi greater certainty. At the time of 
the Mithridatic war, Pompey had fo large 
a (hare in the adminiilration of affairs, and 
his power was fo great, that fome good 
fireinds to the conftitution began to grow 
uneafy at it. And therefore had not Ci- 
cero firft reprefented the greatnefs and dan- 
ger of that war, and the neceffity of com- 
miting it to Pompey, as the only general 
dien equal to ib important a truft; it 
would have been very difficult for him to 
prevail with the Roman people to make 
choice of him. And in the cafe of Milo 
fo many ftories had been raifed, and fuch 
different relations induftrioufly divulged by 
die freinds.of Clodius concerning that ac- 
tion ; that Cicero could not but think it 
neceffary to obviate them, by fo large and 
particular a narrative of the fift. More- 
over, where the oppofite party has fet the 
n^atter in ^ falfe light by fome artful and 
invidious turn, or loaded it with any odious 
(:iKua}%nce$9 it feems jiQ k& neceifary 

that 
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^ \a\\* ^^^ endeavours fliould be u&d to ceoioTe 
any ill imprdHpns, which othierwiie tnight 
remain upcm th^ miads of the h&xctt^ \ff 
a different and more favorable Kpr^btta^ 
tioji. And if any thing <iai^ he fixed- upcm 
to make the contrary acooiimt appear abr 
fiird or incredible, it oaght particularly 
to be remarked. Thus Cic^rp in hi» <Je^ 
fence of Sextns Rofcius^ ihews that he waj 
fiaoy miles diftant from Rome, at the 
time' he was/ charged f!o have kUl^ ^ 
father there. iVi?w, fai$ he* VfbHf Sextm 
Rojiius wai, -^ Amenta ^ md tins Titus R^ 
fiius [his acciifer] <rf £(m^t Srxtus Rectus 
[the lather] ^lew Mkd attbe Ikithsan matxt 
Pxilatmet returning from, fi^pper, Frm 
^yjhettce I Ixipe there can h m S$uht^ ^ 
m^M tQ ie J^fpeSlfd of ihi mt&der. • Ani 
vm nta the thing pkiw. of iffelf tbert is 
^s fnrther fufpicmzfo jfo it vpm the fr^- 
J^tar^ » tkat, ^ter. thf fa^ wm comm^teif 
qjie, Manlius OhjiQiA^ m okfiure feIiov>^ t^ 
fveedmmy cUfntj and famHm'. if this Tio^ 
l^Jciusy frfi mrried the miomt j^ ^ * 
Atneriay not t9 thejbn qf tifff\(kceafedi btt 
to the /j$i(fi ff Titm C^tfi Ms enesB^. And- 
the fa& hei^g done in the evatin^, ihis-^'^ 
fkv^er arrived i^t Ameria ky, bnak .<f ^' 

h^i^g r{)di Jfty^Ji^ mUsfti ashaift n tsn 
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hours by nighty to carry this acceptable news •. L E c T, 
With more to die fame purpofc. But,^.,,^.^^ 
what I bring it for is to (hew the ufe, ' ^^- 7- 
which Cicero niakes of thisr narration^ for 
ittorting the crime upon the proiecutors. 

But the orator fhould be very carefut 
in c(mda^ng this part> to avoid every 
thing which may prejudice the caufe he 
efpoufes. Falfehood and a mifreprefenta- 
tion c^ fads are not to be juftified ; but no 
(me is obliged to fay thofe things^ which 
may hurt himielf. I fhall juit mention 
one inftance of this from Cicero, where 
he has fhewn great ikill in this refpeA, in 
pbading before Caefar, for the pardon of 
L^riusy who had joined with Pompey in 
the dvil war. For Ligarius having been « 
rtpre&nted by the adverie party as an ene- 
my to Cae£ur» and fo efteemed by Cae&r 
himielf 3 Cicero very artfully endeavours 
in his narration to take off the force of 
this charge, by fhewing, that when the 
war firft broke oat, he refufed to ingage in 
i^ which he would not have done, had he 
home any perfonal hatred to Caeiar. ^^ 
'«x Ligarius^ iais he, before there was any 
fi^^icion of a war^ went into Africa as a 
^^ate to the froconful Cams Confdms^ in 
'^Hch office he fo approved himfelf both t^ 
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^xm^*'^^ JS^«^« citizens and allies ^ thai Hdhiift 
Conjidius l^t the province ^ the inhabitants 



would not be fatisfied he Jhould leave the go-* 
'betnment in the hands of any other ferfoni 
therefore ^intus Ligarius having excufei 
himfelfin vain for fome time^ accepted of the 
governtflent againji his willy which be fi 
managed during the peace, that both the citi- 
zens and allies were greatly pleafed with bis 
integrity and jujlice* The war broke out on 
afudden^ which thofe in Africa did not hear 
of till it was begun ; but. upon the . news of 
ity partly thro inconf derate hajicy and partly 
from blind fear ^ they looked out for a leader f 
firjl for their own fafety, and then as they 
were affeSied; when Ligarius thinking of 
. home, and dejirous to return to his freindsf 
would not be prevailed on to ingage in any 
affairs 4, In the mean time, Publius Accius 
Varus y the pretory who was formerly gover-^ 
nor of Africa y coming to Uticay recourfe was 
immediately had to him, who very eagerly 
took upon himfelf the government. If that 
can be called a government y which was con-" 
fered on fl private many by the clamor of the 
ignorant multitude y without any public aU^ 
tboritf. Ligarius thereforey ^ho endeavoured 
to avoid every thing . of that kindy ceqfed to 
I G^. !• a^foon after the arrival ofVarus^ \ Here 

Ciccra 
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I Cicero ends his narrative* For the Ligl- 
I litts afterwards joined with Pompey's party^ 
yet to -have mentioned that, which was 
nothing more than what many others had 
done, whom Caefar had abready pardoned^ 
could have ferved only to increafe his diA 
pleafure againft him. And therefore he 
doabtlefs (hewed great ikili in fo managing 
kis account, as to take off the main force 
of the accufation, and by that means make 
way for his pardon, which he accordingly 
obtained. 
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LECTURE XIV. 

Of the Propdjfioit. 

' - ■ • . 

1 E CT. TT N every juft and regukr difcourfe, thd 

«.«^y^ JL ipeaker's iDtention is to pFove oir iUa^ 

ftrate fixnething. And when he las down 

the ftib^edt^ upon which he de%i» to treaty 

ia a diftiiKft and cp(pre& mdn&er^ thi^ ]» 

csAkd the Prip^tiM. But as I ibewed 

before concerning the IntroduStion^ that it 

is the laft thing, which comes under the 

confideration of the orator^ tho it be firft 

* Sec pronounced ' ; fo the proportion is what 

lia. XII. gj.^ imploys his thoughts, altho it ufually 

follows both the introduction and narration 

in the order of the difcourfe* For this is 

■ 

the bafis and foundation of his whole de- 
iign, and his main view is to fupport and 
maintain it thro his whole oration^ It is 
therefore neceflary, in the firft place, that 
this be duly weighed, and reprefented to 
his mind in all the different views, in which 
]aG$ G^i^place it i that he well confider the 
nature of it, the feveral parts of which it 
confifts, and the particular force of each 
part. By this means he will be the better 
inablcd to offer fuch arguments, as may be 

proper 
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proper in its defence; and to refute any'-^^'T. 
obje£tions» which may be brought againft wi-^wiij 
it. For, as it fbmetimes happens, that 
perfons, by wanting a command of Ian* 
guage, are at a lofs to convey their thoughts 
toothers, even of fuch things, whereof diey 
themfelves have very right fentiments ; fb 
ii muft be much more difficult for any one 
to demonflrate that clearly to another, of 
which he has only a confufed and imper- 
h& notion himfelf. And therefore Ifb- 
crates £us : / have been ufed to tell my 
bearers 9 that they ought firjl to confider^ bow 
tbeJubjeB and eacb part of it is to be trea^ 
tedi and wben tbat bos been dufy weighed 
and examined^ then to think of arguments, 
and a proper drefs to fupport and recommend 
it J tbat it may anjwer the end we propofe by 
it '. This was certainly very good advice, 1 e0. 6. 
for unlefs the fpcaker be mafter of tis^^^^ 
fttbjed, and every branch of it, the mod: 
he can hope to do, is to entertain his hea- 
rers with fine language, and a florid ha- 
rangue, not much to the purpofe. 

Orators ufe fcveral ways in laying 
down the fubjed of their diicourfes. Some- 
times they do it iii one general propo-i 
fition. We have an inftancc of this in 
Cicero's J^ecb to the fenatCt the day after 

Vol A. P Gaeiar 
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^l^^'Caefar was killed (as it is given us by 
v,.A^.w Dion Cafli.us ') in which his defign was ta 
^ ' '^^^'perfuade them to peace and unanimity. 
€J. Lewf T6u, fais he, iei/ig the Jfate of our affairs. 
See alfo ^ think it neceffary that we lay ajide all the 
Fabric, dtfcord and enmity y 'which have been amonz 

BihL Lot. -^ . . -^ . ^ ^ 

Tom, i. usy and return again to our jormer peace 
^td ^Ih ^^^ agreement. And then he procedes to 
cjffer his reafons for this advice. 

At other times, to give a clearer and 
more diftind: view of their difcourfe, they 
fubjoin to the propofition the general heads 
of argument, by which they endeavour to 
fupport it. This . method Cicero ufes, in 
Yn:^ /event h Philippic, where he fais : I who 
bav€ always commended and advifed to peace\ 
am againjl a pe^ce with Mark Antony. But 
^why am I averfe to peace?, Becauje it is 
bafcy becaufe it is dangerous, and becaufe it 
is impracticable. And I befeech you to hear 
me with your ujual candor, while I make out 
^ "' thefe three things *. 

But when the fubjedt relates to ^veril 
different things, which require each of 
them to be feparately laid down in diftinft 
propofitions,^^ it is called z Partition. . .Tho 
. fome have inade two kinds of Partition-, 
one of which they call Separation j and the 

otlier ]^jmmeration. By the former of theft, 

■ . tftc 
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the orator fhews in what he agrees' with ^^.c'*''- 

. . - # . ^ ^ • XIV ' 

his adverfary^.and wherein he differs fromvc-v?-^ 
him. So in the cafe I formerly mcntionedi. 
of a perfon accufed of facriiege for ftealiog, 
private money out of a temple^ he who 
pleads for the defendant fais : He owns tbi^ 
Ja£l\ but it being private money ^ .the point 
in quejiion is, whether this be facriiege '; / See . 
And in the cauje qfMilOf Cicero fpeaking^^^"*' ^ 
of Clodios fais : Hhe pcnnt which now comes 
before the court, is not, whether be was 
killed, or not, that we conf^s i but whether 
jujily or unjuftly *. Now in reality here . is » c^. t u 
no partition^ fince the former branch of 
the propofition is what is agreed upon, 
and given up i and eonfequently it is only, 
the latter^ that remains to be difputed. 
It is called Enumeration, when the orator 
acquaints his hearers with the feveral parts 
of his difcourfe, upon which hd defigns to 
tredt. And this alone properly fpeaking 
is a Partition. Thus Cicero ftates his plea 
in his defence of Muraena : / perceive the 
accufation confjts of three parts : the frjt 
rtfpeSls the conduSt of his life-, the fecond 
his^ dignity ; and the third contains a charge 
of bribery 3, But as it is frequent with , ^ ^; 
him in every part of his difcour&^ not 
barely to inform his hearers^ but likewise 

Pi to 
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^ Xiv'^' ^^ encfeftvour io to irifkencc their minds. 



afi may beft aniWtr hii defign ; fometitinits 
hfe difcovcrs a peculiar ait of modefty in di- 
viding and laying down the feveral branches 
itf his^ fubjedt. For by this means, while 
he feems as it were diftntftfid of himfelf, 
and to appeal to them for the cqnity of 
his procedihgs 5 he artfully removes all 
fii%icio!i of defign to fupprcfs any thing, 
iVhich might iriake againft himfelf 5 or to 
advance what was improper. In his k- 
ftnce ^Scxtus Rofcius, he thus beipeaks 
. the judges : As far as I am able to percem^ 
there are three things-, whiib hlake agaiHfi 
Rofcius t the crime he is charged withy the 
holdhefsy and the pmver t>f his adverfafies. 
And of each tf thefe I think it mli be proper 
for me h /peaky tho not in thejhme manner : ' 
for thefrji belongs to rfiy province y the other 
t'mo the 'Roman people have injoimd upon 
you : t mufi clear him of the crime ; and it 
hmlL depend on pu to check the infoleticey and 
Break the perniciotis and infufferable ' poivir 

Cap, xy'ef thoje jneny asfoon as pbjjible '. ' But elfe- 
whcre, when he thinks it for his purpofe, 
he takes the contrary method, and ad- 

: ., drcffes either his adVerfary, the' jtidges^ or 
the whole audiencd with that frankriefs, 
is if he was alfeady aflured of his caufe. 
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Wc have a remarkable inftance of diis in ^ 5jy^* 
his ikfimee qf Quintiii6» where he fais : 
wU h what I have akmays oifePved yw to. 
ihf HarUnJbis, I 'wili divide my whqie catyi. 
mt0 certain parts. Tou alw^ d^ this, be^. 
Cmfe you always can do its I Jball do it in 
this cafe, hecaufe I think I can. What na^ 
ture inaUes you to ik at all times y that n^ 
canje inables me to d(t at prtfent. I /hall 
frefcribe t»myfelf certain bounds and limits^ 
Holncb I cannot excels, if I would: that I 
9Xfitf f^ be at a certamty tnJkat to Jpeak 
to ; and you, what to anfvoer ; and you like^ 
wife, Cahis AquiUtis, nkjy be apprifed before 
band, vfbat you fire to bear. We deny^ 
Sextus Nevius, tb^t you was admitted to tbe 
pojeffion of tbe eft ate tfPubUus ^mtius. by 
tbe preftof^s edi&. This is wbat we banse 
ingaged to cojiteft with you. And frft^ I 
fbaUjhew, that you badnojuft caufe todefire 
the pretor would admit you to tbe pojjitjjion 
of the eftate tf Publiuf ^intius I thefi^ that 
you could uot pojefs it by the edi£i i and 
laftlyj that you did ngt fo poffefs it. And I 
befeecb yoUj C^u'us Aquilius, and tbe reft tf 
the judges, that you wofild be careful to re^ 
member what I have promifed, for by this 
means you will ffetter underftand what I fay, 
and more e^ly prevent mt from excedin^ 

P 3 , thafii 
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h E ^'^•tbofe iounds I have marked out for myfelf, 
/ deny that be bad any foundation to folicit 
for poj/ejion : I deny that be could have pofr 
fejfion by the ediSl : and I deny that be bad 
' pojjejjton by it. And when I baiie proved 
C^. xo '^5/^ fbree tbings, I jhdl conclude '. That 
air of aflurance, which Cicpro here difco- 
vers in ftating the cafes, and his addreffing 
iTi fo frank a naanner, both to his antago- 
pift, and the judges, w^ doubtlefs defigne4 
to intimidate the on/e, iand induce the other 
to a favorable opinion of what he propofed 

^o fay. 

There are three things requifite in a 
good Partition^ that it be p^ort^ complete^ 
jind confift but of a/m members. 

' A'PARTITION is faid to he Jhort, when 
each propofition contains in it nothing . 
more, than what is neceflary. So that the 
brevity here required is different from that 
of a narration 5 for that coniifts' cheifly ia 
things, this in Words, And^ as Quintilian 
juftly obferves, j^revify feejns very propec 
here, where the prator does not fhe w what 
Jie is then fpeaking of, but what he defign^ 

Vn/i.otaL^p difcourfe upon K 

likiv. AoiiiN^ it ought to be complete ^ni 
perfeS. And for this end, care muft be 
taken to omij no neceflary part in the enu- 

gjcration^ ?P? 
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But however there Hiould be as few^ECT. 

XIV 

heads, as is confiftent with the nature of, 
the Itibjeft. The antient rhetoricians pre-? 
^ribe three or four at the moft.- And f 
do not remember that Cieero ever cxoedes 
that number. But it is certain, the fewer 
they are, die better, provided nothing nc* 
ceffitfy be omitted. For as it is the defign 
of the partition to give the hearers a fum-* 
maiy view of the feveral things, on which 
the orator propofes to treat, which they 
may carry in their - minds thro the whole 
difcourfe ; Ae fewer they are, die better 
they will be able to retain diem, und too 
large a number is apt to introduce diat 
confufion^ whidi partidcm is defigned t6 
prevent, 

I HAVE been hidierto ipeaking only 
of thole heads, into which die fubjed:, er 
general argument of the diicourfe, is at 
firft divided. For it is fometimes conve- 
nient to divide thefe again, or at leaft 
ibme of them, into feveral parts ^r mem-» 
bers. And vvhen this happens, it is beft 
done, as the (peaker comes to each of 
|hem, in the order at firft laid down.; by 
which means the memory of the hearers 
will be leis burdened, than by a multi- 
tude of particulars at one and die £uzic 

P 4 time. 
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L E c T. time. Tlius Cicero in his oration for the 
y^^j ManiUan law^ compcifes what he defigna 
to iky, under three general headis. FirJ^ 
fids he, I Jball Jpeak of the nature of tk 
'War, then of its ff^atnefs^ and lafily, abojd 
the choice of a general. And when he 
corner to ithie £rft of thefe, he divides it 
again intp fbiar brandies^ and ihews, bom 
much the glory of the Romans, the fafety of 
^heir allies, their greateft revenues, and the 
fortunes <f many cf their citizens, were all 

• Cap. 2. 4:oncernedin that war '. The fecond head, 

4n which. he confiders the greatnefs of the 
w^r,hasncidivi6on. But when he comes 
to ^he third head> concerning the choioe 
^i la ^mp%2l\, he divides ]that likewife into 
four parts^ and fhews^ that fo manj^ virtues 
^4r|e^ neceiiary in a confummate general^ Aich 
an pne;^ was proper to have the manageT 
ment of th«t war^ namely : fkill in military 

* Cap: ii^i^idrs, courage, authority, and fucc^ % all 

I which he attributes Jo Pompey, ^iwi this 

^I8 the £:heme of that p^lebrated pc^^oii. 

:^But in JuakiMj the jpartiiion* it i?.pf ,gre»t 

fcrvice fp,tQ oiipofe the ieveral parts, th^t 

^ <5hey may appear to : Ha?? a naf ural <kpe»- 

. iaxkct itpon vcach other. For, as ^y this 

. means, what, goes b^GM-^ will^ive Jight to 

^ th»t wliich follows ; fo^ 0fi the other hasd* 

it 



it w31 receive ftreagth and fupport from ^ ^J^*^ 
it And the feveral heads ought to be 
treated on in the fame, order, wherein they 
were at firft laid down, from which the 
hearers form to themfelves a ic^me of the 
di/courfe. 

As the properties above mentioned ace 

neceilary to a ^good partition, (6 whatever 

is contrary to them, muft be a fault. But 

there are likewise fome other millakes in- 

(ident to ^a partition, which ought to be 

avoided* And firft, care fliould be taken 

not to infert any thing fuperfluous. And 

therefGir& as Quintilian informs 41s, ibme 

have blamed Cicero's partition in his de-- 

fence of Clueatius on this account. CIu- 

entius ha4 formerly profecuted his father 

in law for a deiign to poifon him, ^nd got 

Iiim cpnvi^ed. But afterwards lay under 

the reproach of having bribed fame of the 

judges in that profecution. And being 

now hin^lelf profecuted upon a like charge 

pf poifon, Cicero thought it requifite to 

dear him of the former Icandal. And 

this he propofes to do under three heads, 

byfhewing, that no one was ever proficuted 

upon better evidence than bis father in law ; 

that fome of bis accomplices had been con-- 

vi3ed before hims and that he bad bribed 

3 the 
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l*^CT. the judges, and not Cluentius^. Now if 
i....^^^..^^ this laft head could be proved, the two 
• Cfl^. 4- former were thought by fome to be fuper- 
fluous. But Cicero had doubtlefs his rea- 
fons to infift on them at that time, tho 
they might not be fo obvious afterwards. 
Again, it is wron^ to iptix things of a dif- 
ferent order. As if a peribn ihould fay : 
My defign is to treat of virtue, jujlice, and 
temperance. For juftice and temperance 
arc two particular virtues, ai>d therefore 
ought not to be placed in the fame order 
with virtue in general. But further, fome 
divide . their fubjecft into two parts ; and 
propofe to treat upon it negatively and poji- 
tively ; by fhewing firft what it is not, and 
then what it is. But whil? they are Em- 
ployed to prove what it is not, they are 
not properly treating upoji that, but fome- 
thing elfe; which feems as irregular, as 
it is unneceflary. For he who proves what 
a thing is, does at the fanie time fhew 
^ what it is not* However in fafts there is 
a fort of divifion by affirmation and nega- 
tion, vi^hich may fometinies be conveniently 
ufed. As if a perfon, charged with killing 
another, fhould thus ftate his defence : / 
/jad done right if. I had killed ^ him, but I did 
not kill him. fjere indeed, if the latter 

m 
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can be plainly made to appear, it may ^ ^ ^T. 
feem needlefs to infift upon the fnrmpr^ i-^ ^-^-o 
But if that cannot be lb fully proved, but 
there may be room left for fufpiclon, it 
may be proper to make ufe of both : for 
all perfons do not fee things in the fame 
light, and he who beleives the fa<ft, may 
likewise think it juft ; while he who 
thinks it unjuft, may not beleive it, but 
ratber luppofe, had it really been com- 
mitted by the party, he would not have 
denied it, fince he looked upon it as de- 
fenfible. And this method of proceding 
Qointilian compares to a cuftom often 
ufed ia traffic, when perfons make a large 
demand at firft, in order to gain a reafo- 
nable price '. Cicero ufes this way oi^tnft.^^ 
reafbning, m\i\% defence ^Milo, but in the^//*^* 
contrary order, that is, he firft anfwers the 
charge, and then juftlfies the fadt, upoii 
the fuppofition that the charge was true* 
For he proves firft, that Clodius was the 
aggreflbr, and not Milo, as the contrary 
party had afTerted * ; and then to give the - c v 12. 
greater advantage to his caufe, he procede^ 
to fhew, that if Milo had been the ag- 
greflbr, it would however have been a glo- 
rious a<flion to take off fiich an abandoned 
^retpbj wjjo vvas no^ pnly a conunon ene- 
my 
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^^cT^my tp mankind^ but h^d likewifc t)ftci| 
tbre^tned his life* 

A oooD and yjSk. partition is att?Q4^ 
with (^onfiderable advantages* For it give$ 
both light and ornament to a difi^vrfc. 
And it is alio a ^reat releif tp the heaf'ersi 
whQ> by mean; of theie flops and tdk\\ 
;l$ I n^ay call thend^ ?re much better in*^ 
abled to keep pace with the ipeaker witht 
put cpnfuiion^ and by c^ing their ^ouj^f 
either way^ from what has been faid, bp^ 
know, and are prepared fc^ what is t? 
follow^ Aqd as perfpns in travellfog i 
roadf with whi^ they are acquftinted, ^ 
on with greater pleaiiire and leis fatigue^ 
becaufe they know bow far it x% to thqf 
Journeys end; fo to be; apprifed of the 
ipe^ker^s defign, i^d the feveral parts ef 
his d^icourfe, which he prppoie$ to tres^ 
pn, contributes very much to releive thp 
hearer, and keep up jbis a^ention. Thy 
muft appear very evident to all> who cpur 
iider how difficult it is to atftead kmg an^ 
clofely to one thing, efpecially when wp 
do not know how long it may be, before 
we are like to be rqleafcd. Whereas, whpp 
yire are before hand acquainted >vith the 
fcheme, find the ipeaker precedes regu- 
larly frpnii pge thing, to anpther, ppport*- 
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I ifitf is given to ea£b die mind, hj relaxing L E c T. 
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Ac attenddn, and recalling it again when 
occe&ry. 

fiiTT fame orations, efpecially of the Je^ 
wm^ative kind, do not require any par- 
ticohr propofition, being, as I obferved in 
tttf laft diicoorfe, little more than a con* 
tinned narrative or iDuftration of the fub- 
jdBL Of this fort is that of Cicero, in 
whidi he returns thanks to Cacfar, in the 
flame of the fenate, for pardoning Mar- 
odlus ; and his inveSive againji Pifb ; as 
likewife Plifly's panegyric in praife of the 
emperor Trajan. Not but diat fuch dif- 
courfes are dialed in a regular order, and 
under proper heads, tho tidey are not laid 
down at firft in diftind propolitions. Thus 
Cicero, in his oration for Marcellus, firft 
commends the clemency of Caeiar, and 
ihen removes his fuipicions of any defigns 
formed againft him. And the inveBive 
sgainft Piib likewife contains two parts, 
his public and private views; as Pliny's 
panegyric does the public and private vir- 
tues of Trajan, which he there highly es:<« 
tols. Befides, as Quintilian obferves ', ora* '^:«^ 
tors fometimcs avoid, laying down any di*^ .*'^* 
red ptopofition, when the cheif thing they 
have in view, may be diiagreable to thoie, 

ta 
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L EC T. to whom they addrefs ; for which rcafori 
they take them oiF from attending to it^ 
till they have firfl prepared them for it, by 
offering fomething elfe, which, when proved, 
the other may with lefs difficulty be ad- 
mited« Cicero makes ufe of this art in his 
defence of Ligarius, where his cheif defign 
was to perfuade Caefar, that Ligarius had 
not adted againft him in the late war from 
any perfonal enmity. However he does 
not diredltly undertake the proof of this, 
which he was fenfible, would have been an 
ungrateful fubjeft ; but endeavours to con- 
vince him of it as a neceffary confequence 
of his condu(5t at that time, as was fhewn 
more at large in my lafl difcourfe. Again, 
at other times orators omit fomething in 
their partition, which they defign in a par-' 
ticular manner to imprefs upon their hea- 
rers, and afterwards introciuce it, by faying: 
But I mujl not omitj or I muji by no means 
forget : or fome fuch expreffion, that may 
excite their regacd and clofer attention to 
it ; which will be the more eafily gdincd, 
by the fudden and unexpedted manner of 
propofing it. But as this does riot often 
happen, it mufl be left to thd prudence of 
the Ipeaker, when it miy Se proper to 
makeuieofit. 

L E C^ 
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LECTURE XV. 

Of Confirmation by Syllogifm and En^ 

tbymi 



THE orator having acquainted hisLECT. 
hearers in the Propofition with the 
fabjed, on which he deiigns to difcourie, 
ulbally procedes either to prove or illu- 
ftratc, what he has there laid down. For 
ionie difcourfes require nothing more than 
an inlargement or illuftration, to £et them 
in a proper light, and recommend them 
to the hirers. For which reaibn likewife 
dicj have often no diftind propofition, as 
was obferved in my laft ledure. But where 
arguments are brought in defence of the 
fiibjed, this is properly Confirmation. For, 
^ Cicero defines it, Cot^rmation is tbat^ 
'xbicb'pves proofs authority and Jiipport to 
a caufe by reafoning '• And for this end, i iv , 
if any thing in the propofition feems ob- 7?^: 
fimre, or Uable to be mifunderftoodj the c. 24. 
Of^zXox firfl takes care to explain it, and 
then goes on to ofi^ fuch arguments for 
the proof of it, and repreient them in fiidi 
a light* as may be moft proper to gain the 
dflent of his hearers. But we muft di- 

2 • ftinguiih 
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L E c T. Magmih here between ihejirgume/tfs thetii- 
felvesy znduirgumentatioMf or the various 
ways of reafoning from them. Tho in 
comtnom ' fpeechy the word Arguntent is 
often ufed for both. But Arguments^ in 
the ilridt.fenfe of the word> are the medium, 
' by which other things are proved, and be- 
long to Invention^ which as I have for- ] 
merly fhewh, directs to the feveral topics 
» Sec or heads, from whence they may be taken '. 
Lta. v. y^^ prefeiit bufinefs therefore is to treat 
of Argumentation^ or the fe veral forms and 
methods of reafoning made ufe of by ora- 
tors. For there are different ways of rea- 
foning fuited to different arts. The ma- 
thematician treats his fubje£t after another 
manner than the logician, and, the orator 
in a method different from them both. 
Now as to thefe forms of reafoning ufed 
by orators, the Greek writers make them 
four; Svllogifm, Enthymenif InduSHon^ and 
Example. But Cicero reduces them to 
two, which he Calls Ratiocination and In-^ 
duSfioni comprizing both Syllogifm and En- 
thymem under Ratiocination, and Example 
under InduStion • fo that the difference lies 
^ cheifly in their ipailner of dividing them. 
. I ihall follow thfc diviUon of the Greeks, 

as more plain and difHiid. 
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A SYLLOGISM then (for I (ball "begin ^^^^ 
with that) is a fonn of reaibnihg, which 
confifts of three propofitions, the lai): of 
which is deduced from the two former. 
The firft of; thefe ia^ tailed the major Pro* 
fojition, or, fof brevity, the Major : the 
femnd, the minor Propofifioftf or Minor f 
and the thirds the Concltifion. Bat as the 
laft, is oppofed to the other two jointly^ 
they are called the Premifes^ and this the 
Conclufion. So .we may reduce Cicero'a 
argument> by which he endeavours to 
prove, that Clodius . aiTaulted Milo, and 
not Milo Clodiqfi, to a iyllogifm in this 
mannar: 

He "mas the aggreffor, ivbo/e advantage it 
was to kill tbe^ other. 
. ^ But it was the advantage of Clodius to 
kill MilOf and not Milos to kill him. 

therefore Clodius was the aggreffor, or 
he ajfaulted Milo. 
The thing to be proved was, that Clodius 
sySaulted Milo, which therefore comes in 
the conclufion : and the argument, by which 
it is proved, is taken from the head of 
profit or advantage* Thus the logician 
would treat this argiidGtent, and if either 
Qf the premiies was queftioned, he would 
fupport it with another fyllogifm. But 

Vol, I. Q^ this 
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^■^ ■^■■1 not at ail fiiit tlie orator, wfaoi, not only 
fibr yari^ changes the order of the partSi' 
beginiiig iboietinies with the minoF, and 
at other times mth the conclufioRy and 
ending with the major; but like Wife cloa^s^ 
eadi part with fuch ornaments of expitf^^ 
fion, as are proper to inUvea th^ i^bjedr 
^nd render it more agreable and* enter- 
taining,. And he frequently fubjotnSy either 
to -die m^or propofition; or minor^ and 
fometimes to both, one or more afgumeati 
to fupport them ; and perhaps others to 
confirm or illufbate them, as he thinks it 
requifite. Therefore as a logical fyfiog^ 
cpnfifts of three parts or prbpofilions^ a 
rhetorical fyUogifm frequently oontains 
four, and many times, five parts. ArtdXi- 

» Dtin- cero reckons this laft the moft comjpiete *. 

^, 3^\ ' 'But all that is faid in confirmation of either 
of the premifes^ is accounted but as one 
part. This will appear more evident by 
examples : and therefore I ftiall endea?our 
. to explain it by an inftance or two from 
Cicero. By a fhort fyUogifm then he thi» 
proves, that the Carthaginians wei<e sot to 
be truftcd: Thofe who have oftm Scikd 
7is^ by violating their engagements^ cfi^bt nfi 
jtaie trufied. For if 'me r0mv(e any^iamt^ 



iy their treachery ^ we can blame M tody^^^'^^ 
iut ourfelves. But the Carthaginians hei^e %m^>^L^ 
bften Jo deceived usi Therefore it if mad^^. 
nefs t^ truft them •* H*re the majaf pro-* ' DiiM^ 
pofition is fupported by * reafon. n The ^'^3/ *^^ 
minor needed none j becaufe the treachery 
of die Carthaginians waB well Isnowni So 
that this fyUogifm confiAe <?f lour parts. 
Qitt l»y a fyUogifm of five paf}:6 he proves 
fomewhat more lai^y and d^antly^ that 
the ^orld is und^r th« direaiod of a wift 
gOTemori The maj6'r is this x Tbofe thingi 
0te hettfr governed^ which dri under tbt 
iireSHon 6f njdifdm^ than thoji 'tohich are 
not. This he proyes by federal inftances : 
4 houje manag^ with frudtnce has every 
thing in better tH^der, and mdre con^enient'i 
than that which is urider »tf regulation. An 
mjtty commanded by 4 wife and jkitful ge^ 
neraij is in all remits betttt ganyemidi thah 
Wi wbidh has a fool or a madman at tbt 
head of it. And the like, is to be faid (f d 
ftifj n»hich performs her courfe beft under 
the, MreSiion of a jkilful pilot. Then he 
precedes to die minor thus 2 But nothing 
is better governed than the univerfe. Wljich 
he proves in this manner : ^he rifing and 
feting of the heavenly bodies Afep ^ certain 

Qj5 de^ 
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L E c T. determined order j and the feveral feafons 6f 
the year do not only necejjarily return in the 
fame manner ^ but are fuited to the advan-- 
tage of the whole ; nor did the viciffitudes 
of night and day ever yet become prejudicial^ 
by altering their courfe. From all which 
he concludes, Tb(a the world -mufi be under 
« Deitt' the direSiion lof M, wife govemofr '. In both 
^^^^'*'^'theft examples, the reg^ar order pf the 
parts is obfervedf I fhall therefore produce 
another, in whicfe the order is diredly jcon^ 
trary; for /bcgiuing with the cQHclufion» 
he. prpcedesy next to :the minor propofitipn, 
and fo ends with the major. This method 
is not unconimon with Ciceroni . but the 
example I O^all fix Cin, is in his defence 'fif 
Coelius. His defignis. to pfO70 that Coelius 
had not led a , loofe ^nd vicious life^ with 
which his enemies had ph^ged him, And 
this he does, by flaewing he had cjofely 
followed his ftudies, and was a good ora^* 
tor. This qiay probably at firft fight ap- 
pear but a weak argument; tho to hini 
who confiders, what Cicero every where 
declares ncceffiuy to gain that charader, it 
piay perhaps be thought ptherwife. The 
feiife of \vrhat he fais here; may be reduced 
to this fyUogiiin, . . 

' [ Thofe 
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TAdfe who ha^e purfued the Jiudy of ora-^ ^^ ^• 
/flry, Jo as to txcel in it, £annot have 
led a loofe and vicious life. 
But Coelius has done this^ 
therefore bis enemies charge him wrong-- 
fully. 
But let us hear Cicero himielf. He be- 
gins, as I faid, with the conclufion, thus : 
Coelius is not chargeable with profufenefs, 
extravagancy, contrasting of debts, or in-- 
temperance, a vice which age is fo far front 
abating, that it rather increafes it. Nay, 
he never ingaged in amours, and thofe plea-^ 
fures of youth, as they are called, which are 
Jbon thrown off, as reafon prevails. Thert 
he procedes to the minor, and (hews from 
the efFetfts, that Coelius had clofely ap-. 
plied himfelf to the beft arts, by which he 
means thofe necefTary for an orator : ToU 
have now heard him make his own dtfencci 
and you formerly heard him ingaged in a. 
profecution (I fpeak this to vindicate, not to 
applaud him) you could not but perceive his 
manner offpeaking, his ability, his good fenfe, 
and command of language. Nor did he only 
difcover a good genius, which will oftentimes 
dQ much of itfelf, when it is not improved by 
indujiry j but what he faid (if my affeSlion 
for him did not bias my judgement) appeared 

0^3 to 
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L E c T. ^ ig the effeSl ^f learnings appUcattm^ 4ni 

^gryy^ft^y* And then he comes to the major : 

But be a/fured, that tbofe wees charged upon 

Coeliusy and thefiudies upon which I am now 

difcourfingf cannot meet in the fame perfon. 

For it is not poffible that a mind dijiurbed by 

Juch irregular pajkm% Jkould be able to ga 

thro what we orators do^ I d<t not mean 

qnly injpeaking^ but even in thiniiffg. An4 

this he proves by m argument taken frqm 

the fcarcity of good orators. Qan any c^her 

reafon be imagined, why fo few, both now, 

and at all times, have ingaged i^ this pro-*, 

tuince, when the rewards of eloquence are foi 

magnificent, and it is attended with fo great 

Relight, applaufe, glory, and honor f [All plea^ 

fures muji be negleSedi diverfons, recrea^ 

tions, and entertainments omitted \ and even 

the^ converfation of all mr freinds n^ufi in a 

manner be laid qfide. This it is which deters 

perforisfrom the labor and fiudy of oratory i 

^Caf,M).not their want of genius, or education^* 

^ut fon^etineies^ as I hinted above> feveral 

argun>ents> and thofe of a diiFcrent kindj 

gre brought to fupport each projpofitioDj 

which draw out the fyUogifm to a great 

length. Nay fometinaes a whole difcour/^ 

' (hall be formed upon one prii^cipal fyllo- 

gifm. It i^ neceflary therefore to obf^rve, 

what 
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whaC the orator cheiHy defigns to provt i 
aod fiir what end every particular argu-* 
medt is offered ; and whether it be im-» 
mediately conoeded with either of the 
propofitions» or with fbmething brought 
to fapport them : for the propofitions may 
both be true, and the condufion fairly 
deduced from them ; tho fome of the rea- 
Ions br<iught to fupport them, confidered 
&parately, appear weak and incondufive* 
For in popular difcourfes, orators often 
interiperie fome things in the courfe of 
their reafomng, Which they know to be 
agreable to the fentiments of their hea* 
rers, tho in themfelves of lefs weight, and 
which they would not offer upon other 
occafibns. 

But orators do not often ufe complete 
iylk)gi(ms, but moft commonly Entbymems^ 
which make the fecond kind of reafoning, 
I propofed to explain. Now an Entbymem 
is an imperfcd fyllogifm, confifting of two 
parts ; the Conclu/ton^ and one oi the Pre^ 
mifes. And in this kind of fyllogifm, that 
propofition is omitted, whether it be the 
major or minor, which is fufficiently ma^* 
nifeft of itfdf, and may cafily be fupplied 
by the hearers. But the propofition that 
is cxpreficd, is ufually called the Antecedents 

Qj and 
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^ XV ^* ^^ *^^ conclufion the Confequent. So if 

^...y^ the major of that iyllogifm be omitted, by 

which Cicero endeavours to prove, that 

Clodius aiTaulted Milo^ it will make this 

£ntbymem : 

The death of Milo would have been an 

advantage to Clodius. 
Therefore Clodius was the aggr^ffor i 
» P« m- or^ therefore he ajfaulted Milo '• 
*'■ ^' "* In like manner that other fyllogifm above 
mentioned, by which he fhews that the 
Carthaginians, ought not to be trufted, by 
omitting the minor, may be reduced to the 
following Enthymem : 

Thofe who have often broke their faiths 

ought not to be trufied. 
For which reafon the Carthaginians 
ought not to be trufied* 
JEvery one would readily fupply the minor, 
lince the p^rfidioufhefs of the Carthagi- 
nians was known to a proverb. But it is 
jreckoned a beauty in Enthymemsy When 
they confift of contrary parts : becaufe the 
turn of them is qioft acute and pungent. 
Such is that of Micipfa in Salluft : What 
fir anger will be faithful to you^ who are an 
^'^eU Jug. enemy to your freinds * f And fo likevi^ife 
^' ' that of Cicero for Milo, . fpeaking of Clo- 
.dius : X^H ft as avengers, of bis death ; 

whofe 
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■ vibofe life gou would not refiorej did you L E c T* 
tbhik it in your power ' . Orators manage i_-^— _f 
Entbymems in the fame manner they - do * ^* ^^ 
fyllogiiins, that is, they invert the order 
of the parts, and confirm the propofitioa 
by one or more reafons : and therefore 
a rhetorical Entbymem frequently coniifl& 
of three parts, as a iyllogifm does of five. 
Tho ftridly {peaking, a fyllogifin can con« 
fift of no more than three parts, and an 
Entbymem but of two ; and the arguments 
brought to fupport either of the propo- 
fitions coniHtute fo many new Entbymems^ 
of^hich the part they are defigned to 
prove is the conclufion. I will endeavour 
to illuilrate this by the following Ex- 
ample: 

jIn bonejl man tbinks bimfelf under tbe 

bigbejl obligations to bis country, 
^berefore be Jhouldjbun no danger 
to ferve it. 
In this Entbymem the major is wanting, 
which would run thus : He who is under 
tbe bigbejl obligations to anotber, jhouldjbun 
no danger in order to Jerve bim. This lafl: 
propofition is founded upon the common 
principle of gratitude, which requires, that 
to the utmoft of our power, a return ihould 
be made in proportion to the kindnefs re- 

I ceived« 
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L £ c T. ceived. And#this being a maxi|p genetftDy 
albwecL it is omitted \fy the orator. But 
nOw thi$ Entbytmrih confifting of the minor, 
and conclufion» might be managed in £bmc 
ibch manner as this» begining with the 
conclufion : Anbonefi man aught tofimn no 
danger^ but readily ixpo/e bis l^t fir the 
Jafety and prejeruatian of bis ctmntry. Then 
the reafon for this oondu(fi might be addec^ 
which is the antecedent of the Entbymem, 
or minor of the fyUogifm : F^ be is fen^ 
Jibky tbat bis obhgations to bis country arefi 
manyy and fo greats tbat be can ntixer fully 
requite tbem. And this again might be 
confirmed by an enumeration of particulars: 
He looks upon bimfelf indebted to bis country 
for every tbing be enjoy s^ for bisfreinds^ re^ 
tationsy all tbe pie a fur es of life, and even for 
Kfe itfelf Now the orator, as I have faid, 
calls this one Kntbymem, tho in reality there 
are two. For the fecond reaibn or argu- 
ment added to the firll , becomes the ante* 
cfedent of a new Entbymenty of which the 
iirft reafon is the confequent. And if thefe 
two Entbymems were exprefled ieparately in 
the natural order of the parts, the fwrner 
would ftand thus: An boneft man thinks 
him/elf under tbe bigbeft obligations to bis 
country. "Therefore be ought toJhuH m dan-- 
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I g^fi^ ^*^ prefervation. The latter Aus : ^ ^^ '^* 
An boneft man ejitcms binfHf indebted to bis 
anmtryfin' every thing be injoys. Tberefore 
be tbihks be is under the bigbefi obligations 
to ft. The £une thing might be prpved in 
the like way of rea£>ning, by arguments of 
a difierent kind. From compariibn thus : 
As it would be tbougbt bafi and ungrateful 
in a Jon not to hazard bimfelffor the pre* 
firvatian- of bis fatber ; an bmefi man mufi 
certainly efieem it Jo, wben bis country is in 
danger. . Or from an example in this man* 
ner: An boaefl man in like circumjlances 
would propofe to bhnfelf tbe exmnple tf De-^ 
eius^ noba freely gave up bis life for tbefer-- 
vic€ of bis country. He gave up bis life in^ 
deed, but^ Md not lofe it ; for be cannot be 
faid to bave la/l bis life, who Iroes in immor^ 
tal honor. And orators frequently intermix 
(iich arguments to adorn and iUnftrate their 
fubjed> with* others taken from the nature 
and circumftances of things* And now^ if 
we confider a little this method of reafo-^ 
ningi we (ball find it the moil plain and 
eafy imaginable* For wh^i any propofition 
is laid down, and one or more reafbns fub-^ 
joined to prove it, each reatbn joined with 
the propofition makes a diftinft Entbymemy 
of wkidi tbe propofition is the conclufion. 

Thus 
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LECT. Thus Cicero in his feventh. Philippic, lais 
Wi^^^^ii^ down this as the foundation of his difcourfe. 
That be is againji a peace with Mark Antony. 
For which he gives three reafons : necaufe 
it is bafey becaufe it is dangerous ^ and becaufe 
* c^/. 3« it is impra&icable '• Thefe fcverally joined 
with the propofition form three Entbymemsf 
and upon each of thefe he difcourfes fepa- 
ratcly, which make up that oration. And 
this method is what perfons for the moft 
part naturally fall into, who know nothing 
of the terms Syllogifm or Entbymem. They 
advance fomething, and think of a reafon 
' to prove it, and another perhaps to fupport 

that, and fo far as their invention w;ill aflift 
them, or they are mafters of language, they 
endeavour to fet what they fay in the plai* 
heft light, give it the beft drels, embellifh 
it with proper figures, and different turns 
of exprcflion, and, as they think convenient, 
ifluftratc it with fimilitudes, -comparifons, 
and the like ornaments, to render it moft 
agreable, till they think what they have 
advanced fufficiently proved. As this me- 
thod of arguing therefore is the moft pilain, 
eafy and natural; fo it is what is moft 
comnjonly ufed in oratory* Whereas a 
ftrid: fyllogiftical way of difcourfing is dry 
and jejune, craimps the mind^ and does not 

admit 
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admit of thofe embellifhments of language, L E c T. 
which are a great advantage to the orator : 
for which reaibn he fetdom ufes complete 
fyHogifms, and when he does^ it is with 
great latitude. However fyUogiftical rea- 
foning is very ufeful, tho not in popular 
difcourfes : for every argument may be ie- 
duced to a fyllogifo&, sod if it will not 
hdkl itk that form, there is certainly ibme 
fl^w in it, which by that, means will mofl 
qifily be difcovered« 

I HAVfi jiQW gpnc thro the two firft 
way^ of reafeniog^ made ufe of hy orators ; 
there are two others yet remaining, but 
thefe I muft defer to. my next difcourfe* 
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'OfCmJirmatwn by IriduStion and Example k 

''xVf7*TpWAT there ate different wayg df 
- X reafoiiing^ faited to '^i^tnat iins/ 
iras fliffwn in \wtf laOr dii^roitrfei ^ Tlni 
fomis made, lift jof by orititote irtf^f^^^j 
SyJkgifini Mntbyniim^ Indu^n^ .and fiiii^ 
ample : the two firft of whidi I tiitA e»^ 
^hunedt )aml .ihdriiaw precede ftveoAiitier 
the dther twtQ begiitii^ with tMdk^ffi' 
. Nqtw it js vdhd IhJu&im, \^^if ^ni 
thin^ is infetoesii ^wn ^ feverd others by 
reafon of the fimilitude between them. 
And this way of reafoning is often very 
ufeful in popular difcx)urfes. For many 
perfbns are fooner moved by examples, and, 
limilitudesy than by arguments taken from 
the nature of things* Every one either 
endeavours to think right, or at leafl would 
be eftecmed fo to do* But it is often no 
eafy matter to take in the force of an ar- 
gument, efpecially for thofe, who have not 
been accuflomed to examint things cloiely, 
and veigh them duly in their minds. And 
therefore when this cannot be done with- 
out fome pain and uneaiinef^ to the mind, 

tilt 



tin it become hskbitual by praftice; it isLECT. 
hot to be wondred at^ if fuch perfons are 
beft pkafbd Witb that way of rcafonirig, 
by which they imagine diey dan form a 
jfudgement of things with the greattrfl eafa 
and fttcility. BtA tho indudions are made 
ffem an kinds of fimilitudes; yet thpjSs 
uAiaJly carry the greateft force with them, 
which are drawn from like fads/ Such is 
&at of Cicepa in his oration for the Mani- 
Han lavf. For when fotofi peffons objected 
to Pompcy's bevig^ intruded mth the Mi- 
diridatic war> as a thing not cuflomary to 
put {vtcbi an acceflion of power into the 
hands of one man : Cicero removes that 
objcdion, by producing fevcral inftanodt 
of Ae like nature^ and particularly fhew^, 
t&at more new honors had already been 
tonfered on Pompey, than, upon any other 
Roman citizen before him, which had all 
been emjJoyed to the advantage of the 
ftate. / wi// fwt, fais hc> taie notice that 
two very p'eat wars, the tannic and Car- 
fhaginiajn, were iotb mana^d by one ge^ 
neral} and two very powerjkl cities, which 
tbreatned this entire n^ft, Carthage and 
Nufifantid, hath defiroyed by the fame Svipio. 
l will not ohferve, that both you and your 
fathers thought fit. to place tht fafety of 
^ ^ I the 
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L E c T. the government alone in Caius Marius^ and 

1....^.^-^ that tbejdme perfonjhwld carry on the war 

with Jugurtbai with the Q^ffri^ns^ and the 

teutons. Tou remember b^^many new 

powers have already been coft^fed^on Fompey ; 

which he then proqefies tq.^nua^rate, aad 

from thence infeijSi ti\^ the Qt)j^(ftiqn of -no^ 

velty was nojuft reafon againj^ his being in-» 

trufted with the cpndniX Qf t\^X impqtx^t 

* Pro Leg. war '. And as t6 other .fisftilittides, % ^lajr 

thus be £hewn l^y Jiff^^(J?/^«y that yirtuoat 

habits are g^itx^^^md improved by pracr« 

tice : Bodily; ftrength* is increfkfe4' ajid con-^ 

firmed by daily exercife. . AlLioaaxiual arts 

are acquired by repeated trials and experi-» 

ments. Th§. liberal fcience^ ;are dfo atr 

tained by conftant ftudy.and- aj^icatiom 

And in like -manner the mind.fs fo^rxi^ed tQ 

virtue, and improfpd in it, by t|>e coi>f 

tinned prad;ice of right adtions/ * 

But there is one particular form of Ijpt 
duSiion, called Socratic ; becaufe Socrates 
.very frequently ufed that wj^y of reafor 
.jiing. It procedes by feveral queftions, 
.which being jfeparately granted, tl^e. thii^ 
•^defigned to be infered is afterwards put, 
vvhich, by reafoaof its fimiikade with the 
.^veral cafes allowed befor-e, cannot be de^ 
' nied. But this is a captious way of reafo- 
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rang, for while the refpondent is not aware L EC T. 
of what is deiigned to be infered, he is ^..-v-^ 
eafily induced to make thofe conceflions^ 
which otherwife he would not. Befides, 
it is not fo well fuited to continued dif- 
courfes, as to thofe which are interlocu- 
tory ; and therefore we meet with it 
ofteneft in the Socrattc dialogues both of 
Plato and Xenophon. However it may be 
made ufe of in oratory by a figure called 

SuhieSion ', when the fame perfon firft * Sec Lea. 

m XXXI r 

puts the queftion, and then makes the an- ;^ Hyf- 

fwcr. So in the famous caufe of Epami- ^*^- 

noodas, general of the Thebans, who was 

accufcd for refufing to furrender his com-- 

mand to his fuccefibr, appointed by the 

ftate, till after he had engaged the enemy, 

and given them a total defeat. Cicero 

thus reprefents his accufer pleading for the 

words of the law againft Epaminondas, 

who alleged the intention of it in his de^ 

fence : Should Epaminonda^ add that except 

^ion to the laWf nvbicb, be faisy was tbe in-- 

tention of tbe writer^ namely : Except any 

one refufe to give up his command^ when 

it is for the intereft of the public he ihould 

not. Would you admit of it ? 1 beleive not. 

Sbould you your/elves, wbicb is a tbing moji 

remote from yourjuftice and wifdom^ tojkreen 

Vol. I. R bim^ 
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^ xvr '^^' ?^^ '^*^ fiJ^^^*?? ^? h .i#^ 4* /l^ 

certmnty, ' Cat^ it &f right (^ tij fy«f iffy 
that, asif. tt^as writen, ipkifh it ^^/^'^^ 
<^ ^q^ tk 'write f J^^ofvit cqmqf be ^f€r 

*Di h- oBle'to your wifdom to think [q. '. 

,, 33.. I ^9 M E now IP tt^f |[piJirth agd |^ gja^^ 

if Example. But rhffpricips uje t^^s ^pr^ 
»H > ^IfrJf 3* feiif^ fjTQm the pmgion |p,^ 
ceptatipn. f-'pr th^t i? itfuflly c^?ji aft 
5%f?|J?» ^%H is kfJMgjit ©itfi^r jp pr^ 
orijlufete foeap |cnffa| a%tiQn. ^j? if 

^jr'one feid %, %Ui. hmm ^f%f «»9f 

Ite brought td ^ujj^qii^ tkf g^,aiefi, 

iife and 'ei,yr£tffi" ip^^' \n pr(i«f tp pr^^e 

mis {Jipuld fej^^ife, YJI^^t js f^i of j^Uo pf 

proton, tliat 4y % <ro#^f ^^f ^ i 
carrying a cqJf.feveral fw^hngs ev&y. da^ 
he couT4 carry it qsfar a/t^ it i^qs ^r^^ 
• Erafin, /> itsjullj^ \ guf iw pratpjv ji^e ^yar4 
/• m- BxampU is uf54 fq^ any^HJnd pf fiqailitu4g; 
or, as Vpflius 4e4ne$ it, Wk?n oj^e tbtfl^ if 




#,7.j. i6,^ji£ers fbipjething ittfo. f^vfral' otl^ers pf Ji 

'.is 
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' k fpetkinff of indttaiom ^o ]ikmi(c ^^|^^^^ 
«f«aifie«t tbftfe Kfltve the ;grcaleft force kirv 
r^ilngp wlM€h ^re tal^n fr<im &^« 
Jfew £i^ tn^ be cKMttpdred ^v4th tel^^ft. 
tQ fQQK*4(gfOciimM or £militii4e l»fetweef^ 

I AempTrinoh in tben9fcti^es.tre ctcker ^u«^ 
or«nc<|ual. Of the foritwr ksAd \hm it 

! m tnfttnce: Caf^ s^hd as i^cojkf a pu^ 

\ tri^^ amd a hv^r (/ kit cotmtrys Kberty^ 
« ^fff^i^ tiK 4rm$ ^ G^ffar ;. a:ni thert^ 
firtj^ did CtcMTQ. The reafim of the in<«. 
fiMQCd it fmwdcd in the pflOitjr of tiM 
edev which .tppaHkf toaceraed ail good, 
fol^eds. of the Romtn gtnrtrtimettt at thdit 

* tune* For tU wero abke obliged. to^ opo 

jtofe ai common txaao^^ who etidcawuttd 

to fiibnrt the cxinAibitioiif. and fnk^nd 

^•m ta his 0wa aihiti[ary power. Bijfl 

^ aa example coniifts in the a^topTsnSm 

of tVQ fingk fii^^ y«t &vortl pirfons may 

k coocemed i& each h&. Of this kind 
WtlSuzi vhicb fqllowa: ^ P^mpeyy Ca^^ 

^Cru^, 4i£}ed i/legal/y in the jirfi tri-*^ 

tumnrntei by in^rqfing tht Jok fomer int9 

ilfw omtk bandi% and kf that m^^ms vi^^ 

J9fing tie pviii^ liberty; fa likemfo did 

^dugu^t^s^ Mark Anionyj and. Lepuius^ h% 

^J^cond triunmratet by furjuihg^ the fafni 

^fmOma^. ButwheaOoecQ defbatUMiifo 

R 2 ' for 
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tKjT.ftfl- kUiing Clodius, from the like in- 
.u^ ^^ ftances of Ahala Servilius, Scipio Nafica^ 
Lucius Opimius, and others^ that is not 
an example^ but an indudion ; becaufe one 
thing is there infered from its iimilitude 
to fcveral others. But yi^hen a comparifbn 
is made between two fa£ts that are uii-y 
equal, the inference may be either from 
the greater to the lefs, or from the lefs to 
the greater. From the greater to the lef$ 
in this manner : Caefar bad no jufi pre-- 
tenjions to the Roman government^ and there-: 
fore -much lefs had Antony. The rea- 
fon lies in the diflFerence between the two 
perfons. Gaeikr had very much enlarged 
the bounds of the Roman empire by his 
conquefls, and greatly obliged the popiilace 
by his . gcnerofity > but as he had always 
adred by an authority from the fenate and 
people of Rome, thefc things gave him no 
claim to a power over them/ Much lefs 
theq had Antony any fuch ' pretence, who 
always ad:ed under Caefar, and had never 
performed any fignal fcf vices himfelf. Ci- 
cero has deicribed the difference between 
them in a very beautiful manner in his 
fecond PhiHpptCy thus fpeaking to Antony : 
Are you m any thing to be compared to him ? 
fie had'dgeriimifagacTty, memory ^ karningj 
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iafe^ thought 9 diligence } he bad ffit^t^med^^^^^ 
great things in war^ tho detrimentitt .to the 
jjiate ; he bad for many years defigned to get 
the government into bis hands^ and obtained 
bis end by much labar and many dangers % 
be gained over the ignorant , multitude by 
fublic fhows^^^iuildings^ congiarieuandfeajlsi 
obliged his fr.^df .by rewards^ and bis ene^ 
mies by a fbew of clemency* In a wordy be 
fubjeSled a free ft ate to Jlavery^ partly {bra 
fear^ 4i^nd partly compliance. 1 can likeH you 
tf^ him for ambition of power ^ but in other 
things you are in no rejpeii to be compared 
y>itb him '. By a* qomparifon^rom the ' Cap, 45. 
lefs to the greater^ Cicero thus a^gUes 
againft Catiline : Did the brave Scipio^ 
wb^n a private man, kill Tiberius Grace bus 9 
for attempting to weakeji the ft ate-, andfhaU ^, 
w^ confuls bear with Catiline^ endcfivotiring -^ '' 
to deftroy the world by fire and fword?' f! ^»^^*'- 
The circutnftances of thefe two cafes! wtrc 

very (Jiflferent i n?^d ^^ comparifoii' riiilh^ 
between .a private, man, and a qonful in^ 
•trufled with the higheft authority 5 be^ 
twcen a defign only to raife a tumult, aad* "•/ * 
a plot to deftroy the government :. : wheiiCQ^ ' '[ ' 
the orator juftly infers, that what was 
deemed lawful In one caie, . wa9 ' much ^ 
more fo in the other. Thje J&ke way of 
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'|gi^ nafMiIng^ 'i» fomediMe.. ufed^ 9tmk- ctkm 
ifinuKtu^ whiob^ may bd tAiMfi« fhsim 

tfttpgk of d)- kUicte, \»ltethcf Mi&liat* <ifc 
!m»iiiiMit#^ ' Qf> thefdmiMr f6ft' i»M^|yt^^ 

&te= for the^ cotiAi^p> aftdr he hud^Iiiiife^ 
felfi goM- thro^ th«t- office : |/^ //< /a «yib4 

rival m foffi, U^j^4kofi^v>iik.d)ric j^^Hg 

tbiU' iiMtti^ i^e^i: ut t$' ttg^ ib\^ ^ib 
<ar^ Mt^kg- updtt. the fame d^^s, 'aAM 
"' ■ <m aufjefyet ba^ eJiapeSi- bow-ot^bi /, 
'W^^AiTW' a^tkr-a greai'fldmam bt'ottgbf 
imt^iH a^tetit ptv/pi^'Df Hditdi f^-ie i^iBatd 
t^Mi^'bit^'mbfkttftriei^tlhii^^he^ 
J prt ^ »i$»- grioie^. fmft^ of tbiJjkiif' P Mi. 

itfttdr kiHd^^' tkaeof QSgMaiaiiT ^Vir 

-•'-- . to 




W itiM ft)iM diflefMee or tfj^pmSBn \S6^ ^ |^^^- 
tl^lea thlHii. Ill «bfitp!ttihg ' tWd fft<9§« 
« tbH ad(ee(ttnt: <tf fitfAe £rkg^meni' dhti 
ttdilceiffifsi d«l infet«nbe li made frotn itft 
(fiffetCHte betl^eisfi b«e tod thd bdier !% 

f%0 k vnis not ^d^ntd ctiixtt^ in Br&lii 
fiftaifis r^o pis 16 Mtb, fit- enied^ 
V6tir'mg h kffaf their cvUhtH • it ifii£St 
ik fi fH MaHlius^ who put its Jon tb 
iHiflf^ HPi^ fof- fn£dgin^ the en^nij 'SrH^ 
ikif e^dilrtf fSb be gaintdtb'e vi^drf. Th^ 
Iffifecnc6 htl^cOi the two fafls,- Be's iii 
the iUfereM nSlute of" the d^e. The 
fthVof Blrlffds Mfcrfetf aifb a cdfi^f^c j (6 
tefray dleif coHfitty/ anQ* tHo' tKey hiifi 
dEFffed Ih », yei'the intention tod endda^ 
fi)u^*Acy Bl5d' lo' accbmpllfii it were cH- 
l^aT In fKfe KigKcff degree. But young 
telfi[Uift:cdfiia on^ be charged with ralE-^ 
liS^. ItllTJat^ Vai KonoribK,' arid in-^ 
*^d8d' fbr the iKtereft" of hTs country ; 
l^y it tras irrfe^Iar, an J might' hare 
^r€»Vcd of H! cohfequence to'militkry 6SS^ 
ciplirieV . Now in all "^{uch cafes^ the force 
€<f^ thg'afgttinent is th'e'ffrongef , flie grea- 
tef ■ the difference "appfearir Bu? " th6 fifite 
fiSs; which dMfer intone rdpeft,' ifiay 
^^4* in ilU^ others; /is In the cxamp^ 
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^'^^/^•hcre mentioned, Brutus and MaAliuS •t*reie^ 
both tnagiftrates as well as fathers ; they 
both killed their fons, and that for a ca^ 
pital crime by the Roman law : in any of 
which reipedts they may be compared in 
a way of fimjlitude. As, If Brutus migbt 
laivfully put bis fon to death for a capital 
Crime ; fo might Manlius. But now con* 
trary fafts do nqt only differ in fome cer- 
tain refped, but are wholly pppofite to 
each other ^ fo that what is affirmed of the 
one, muft be denied of the other ; and if 
one be a virtue, the other is a vice. Thus- 
Cicero compares the condudl of Marcelltis 
and Verres in a way of oppofitiori. Aftfr- 
cellus, iais he^ who bad engaged^ if be took 
Byracufi^ to ereSt two temples at Rome^ 
would not . beautify them with the fpoils he 
bad taken : Verres; who' bad made no: vows 
to honor and virtue, but to Venus and Cupids 
endeavoured to plunder the temple of Mi-^ 
nerva. The former would not adorn tbe^ 
gods witb the fpoils of other deities : the 
latter carried the ornaments of Minerva, a 
virgin, intg the boufe of a frump et \ ' If 

it.^.55. therefore the condu<3: of MarceUus was 
laudable and virtuous, that of Verres muft 
bear the contrary chara^er. But this way 
of reafoning has like wife place in other 

re- 
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lefpeds. Thus Cicero in the quarrel iie^LECT. 
tweeii Caeiar and Poinpe]r,' advi&d to ptace 
from the differemre between a foreign and 
domeftic war: .That tl^ former might 
prove beneficial to the (late ; but in . the 
latter, which ever * fide conquered; the 
public muft fufier. And thus the ill :ef« 
&&S of intemperance may be ihown in a 
way of oppdittibnr* That, as '. temperance 
fnreCerves the health of the body» keeps 
up the vigor of the mind; and prcdongs 
Mci fo txceSs muft n^cofiarily have the 
omtrary efFe<^s^ 

From what has been, faid upon thefe 
heads of Indu^ion and Example ^ they api- 
pear to confift of three parts;. the thing 
defigned to be proved,- th^t -which is 
brought to prove it; and the fimilitudc or 
diffimilitude between them according to 
the nature of the inference. And great 
care muft be taken, that what is : intn>- 
duced, on the account of whidi it is ex- 
peAed fome other thing fliould.be granted, 
be itielf very plain- and evident. The fimi^ 
fitude likewife or diffimilitude :between 
that, and the thbg it is brought to prove, 
ought to be no Ids Qbvious. For in eveiy 
indu45tion and example, the, tfaii^ or things, 
from a comparifi>n with which we infer 

3 ^^^ 
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£ £ aT.«nif fondufiofi) oariies fii it tM fon^ df' « 

f^a/^xm oc exzaxfic has the A^tati of i^ 
MfAipaem- or imperfed' l^lh^^n. HoW^ 
«^r tfietoHciatiE haV» thoii^il fit io A|n(i> 
nfle tlidr from oflifer Embykikkrf hetsmt 
ii«e]f Teemed tir r^tfire tf dl^Sif^ ifhd pp- 
Jtioiilar la^lidition: 

TB«r« I'lwve glifcn brtft' i(ftcdQnt ef 
tiW^^riltoHf^a wiiys of i^<fohiflg^c(»fflli^ 
Ihodif fife of t)^ ofrntdfli And it i^v&l 

fthptt^HtjAmi'vi u^iiSim^, »hd idsl 

keep too clofe to the fanaft^ ^bfj fbTA 
W^ df V&riety ih tliisj ^ yt^ziMi^aet 

t^^; Wilt fcioif cr^dt« a dithfSdi*. Afif^ 

thtf'di^i(i61) df argtu^ini^^ ^f th)f 6^ 

<ff jdadiAg 0J6m, istae ad^ifr to ' pat. dfe 
tre«ket-i wldch- cshmot^lfc^' btt DdAoitte^ 
ift ^' itnddlerj titd fudr ai ai'e- fl^0>r^f» 
|BrtIy in ^e beginifigi W ' g^ liie eftedb 
^ tKe h«ari^n,'aitd rendef tiiinf more 8t» 
tefttirtf} aW'-piftly at the end/ btotdl 
.What 19 hift 'Heard, is- likely to be r^taihed 
•Imgeft': bufif th^c arerbut twb'' irfgi^ 
taattsi to- j^iaib^ the Aronger ifrft^ ibd 'thai 
.tin'^w^dfi ainf ^df tfasit' to i^ttbra a|pd& 
•fcr-the-fowhcr, "tttd ifliMi: prmcijMitt/ upaii 
.thUt.- Bttcthis fifttftbeMtto'tfab-pradefaee 
^l-itiitfi^iMfi a^-fhtf i^iftfv of the itfb- 

jeft. 
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jcd. Tho to begin with the ftrongeft, and ^ 1^.*^- 
fi> gradually deicend to the weakeft^ can 
never be pfopef » ibr thtf rtSifbh Ifcft men- 
tioned. Nor oii|^ ar giMQe&O to be crouded 
too Clofe upon one another ^ for that takes 
«i< 6«»> diefti ^it(S aft it y#*sdc».iri upaii 

ktiv^flfein-ftffleteMt titte dtdy-td'cciiMMet- 

tiieiki. Nor ii<d««d IHotild < tiiiMt bb ttlSS 
tlin afeiAeci^by} t)«CJlu(&th'd il^<» {h8jr 
uCy uiv tt0¥6' ed^mf 'uMsy 'AM rdUciiuMi^df. 
'Aikl^e oUetv^nfbnf-af^gttlt iiiaif^ of 

iretyjttft; that; Af%itmfritt &Ugbt r&tbet ttt 

D*mrmt 
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^^cTURE xyii. 

Q^ Confutation. 



I 



; ^ CONFIRMATION, of which I lail 

/ ^xvii' ^Cj 4i&ottrfcd, is ofte^ attended with a 

/ ^''^^'^ Q^utatioji^ of wi^t either ha$ been, or 

^y be .advaaced to the contrary. And 
jn treating of DiJ^fofition^ rhetoricians ge^- 
jicrally place this after Conjirmationj ^yhich 
ieems agre^ble . to the natural method pf 
w .thinking upon any fubje(ft. For perfons 
• firft endeavour to. find out fuch arguments, 
as are proper to maintain that fide of a 
queftion, which they efpoufe, before they 
confider, what objeftions may be offered 
againft it. Tho in ipeaking it may be rc- 
quifite to vary the order, according to the 
nature of the difcourfe. And the method 
prefcribed by Quintilian is this, that, Ij 
we bring a charge^ we jhould firji prove it, 
and then anjwer objeBions ; but if we Jiand 
upon the defence, we ought to begin with 
^^^'^^^' confutation \ And there feems to be good 
f. 13. reafbn for this different procedure. For 
he who either fpeaks alone, or firfl, en- 
deavours to fupport what he fais with 
reafon ai;d arguments ; and till that be 

done, 
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idone^ there is no room to move objcdHoiis, ^ j^^?" 
But, on the contrary, to confute what an^ w-y-«J 
other has before o^red, is fometimes fuf-^. 
£cient to carry a caufe. And when it is 
otherwife, it i« however frequently nc-p 
ceflary to talie off the force of what haa 
been advanced, in order to make way for 
a candid' reception of the oppoiitp opinion.. 
WherefQre, unle& there be fome particiiil^j: 
reafbn to the contrary, it feems generally 
moft commodious to follow this mediod^ 
which from feveral orations jof Cicero apr 
pears to have beeh his ufual cuftom^ 

The forms of reafoning arc the fam^ 
here, as have boen already explaiqied under 
Confirmation. And therefore .what I pro-r 
pofe at prefent, is only to giv,e a bf eif ac- 
count of the different ways of . Confutatioi^ 
made ufe of by orators, lyhich is often the 
more difficult tafk ; becaufe h^> who is to 
prove a thing, comes ufually prepared; 
l)ut he, lwho is to confute it, * is frequently 
left to a fudden anfwer. ^For which reafon 
in judicial cafes Quintiliap fais : // is of 
much eafiir to accujij than to defenii ffs it 
is to make a wounds than to beal it '. TI)LCire«T« imfyi 
fore not only a good judgement, but a^' 
readinefs of thought alfo, feems ueceffary 
for dus province* fiuf JQ a^l diiputes if 

is 
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Far wi^cdll «lt««idVI6 ^ ^^^ ^r|^s iptagr 
<avii about d^krent msX»'^ w»tlft9ut UO'^ 

ihaag.' AnA in «on6i«^^i$»»» wAiat tb« a^ 
veiCa^ ha* «l»ranccid xHight CWirtWly to JM 

expraflM himfclf. As to die things *«PM- 

f^ i V?heth«r tkpy iwiftfdSaidy if l8t« ^ 

tikft matter in diff««e, or tve ^l»tg» t« id* 

f>|ioi^ things that ?r« f<tf«i§» to ^% ^^ 

jea, may eiAcr te p»ft ©m « iU<«¥:«i «t 

fe a vMy few ^ords ihf vw te h© infigaifi- 

<aR«. And «^^ aught likict^ I© b* 4 

^l^n^UeB tnaie h«twem.fuQK &»g» « 

relate to the fiilsjcft, aceqrfing to Oieir 

impeft^ioe. "rMe that appotf » *»w 

BO great weight, AoSili ^e fli^y W 

maAed. l^r to infift iaegeije «P<» ««« 

tnatteifs is M^ tiwfeme \» Ac h^P^ 

and a^t to b*ing tJw judgem««t «f tM 

feeaker into qiaeftion. And AewAme ih^ 

of that nature are geaeral^ hetlec l«ifn«« 

off with aa air o# aeg^e^ft, a puingwf qjifr 

flSon, on aa a|reaU» >e*' j *ha» «««»*^ 

by a fetioBS ^ khfi^red ixAffW^ ««» 

^ofe things, which reijjw to the W«»ts « 

aie oaufe, mi^ be coafuted eWMr %;«?»• 

traaiaing 



>Y9)re* What i$ aftpaeeiudjF i^^t 911^ sbe 
^^ac^ ^ ipliapotuu : IFji^ /i« ^rrig/cr bad 

faid, tbMt.tbe aaa ftA ^tnen dead, ajt^ b» 
b^ dnmk <^ bit cup ; denies, thai be died 
that day .*. And things whic^ the advcx-> 1 c^. 60. ' 
ivy caanat prove, may liluwi& he denieii* 
Qi which V9 hajsc al^ ao toftance in Ci- 
cetOs who ficft upbraids Mark AA^oay Aji 
gttilly of a breach not cuily (^ gpod brfiSr 
4J9g»-hut likewifp of freiiid(hip» for rea4iing* 
puhlid; a private letter he ha4 fefil hifO- 
And ^ep adds: Bt^^ ipi&4tf w^l ym Jit^ 
ww^ ifljhouli dej^ that fuet J Jmi ym 
thitt kiUr ? H9W wM you prove it ^ Mjt 
the bajtd writing I Jb wbich J confeft ym 
home if ffcu/iiifjkiilf and ban)€ fikuad tba 
b^jftfit of it. Bui ko9o cauyw wake it gut i 
SiU^ it is in my fecretof^s lumi. f cafuioi 
b^ avy. your ma^^ who baifo^ great d. 
rrwurd fox teaching you ta unitrfiand jufi 
milfiing. For what can be more unbecomiifg 
not pn^ a» orator ^ but even a v^/zUf tbak 
fir any oue^ to (^io^ fack things, ifihich jf ^ 
the adverjkry dsaies^ b$ has nothing mora 

I to 
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L E € T. to Jay * ? It is an handfome way of con- 

o-v*^ ^*^^^^^^& * *^^^1?^ ^ ihcwing, that the . 
^ Phiiipp. advcrfary himfelf maintained the contrary. 

So when Oppiiis was charged with de- 
frauding the foldiers of their proviik)n£» 
Cicero refutes it^ by proving^ that the fao^e 
perfons charged Oppius with a defign to 
* Qaiat;. pornipt the. army by his liberality *. An 
lib. V. adverfary is never nusre *ciJe<StuaUy filenced, 
^•'3' than when you can fallen contradi<9:ions 
upon him i for this is flabing htn^i with 
his own weapon. Sometimes a thing is 
not in exprefs . terms denied, but repre** 
fented to be utterly incredible. And this 
n^ethod expofes the adverfary more than 
a- bare denial. So when fome perfons re* 
proached Cicero with cowardice, and a 
ihamfiful fear . of death ; he recites their 
reaibns in fuch a inanner, that any one 
would be inclined to think the charge en- 
tirely falfe. . Was it becoming, me ^ fais he, 
ta expeSi deathy with that compofednefs of 
mind, as fome ha^ye imagined^ Welly and did 
L then avoid it ? Hay^ was there any ibikg- 
in the world that I could apprehend more 
defirabk f Or when I had. done the greatefi 
things in fuch a crowd of ill minded perfons- 
about me^ do yoiL think banijhmenty and deaths . 
were mt always^ in. my view^ and cmti-^ 
'w. ; ^ nually 
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nka^ J&uniing in my ean^ iis iny ctttmnJ^^^^^* 

fate, wbtk I ipaf Jo employei? Was iife de^ 

JirMe, nBben ail my freindM were in facb 

fnrowy and myjtlf in fo great tli/hej^, de^ 

ffived rf aU the gifts hotb of nature ani 

fortune ? Was I f> unexperienced^ fo igno* 

rant, fo void of reajbn and prudence ? S,aA 

I never Jeen, nor beard arr^ thing in my 

itbokl^ef Did ail I badtead, ahd ftudied 

avail nothing ? What ? did not I knoto that 

^e isjhorty but the gkry of generous aBitms 

permanent f When death is appointed for all, 

ides ii not feem eligible ^ that Hfe, which 

mufi be wrejled from «/, foould rather ii. 

freely devoted to the fervice of our country, 

than referved to be worn out by the decays 

^f nature. Was not I fenfble, there bos 

oeen this controvert among the wifeji men:, 

that fome fay, the minds of men and theif' 

confium/kefs utterfy perijh at death ; and 

others, that the minds of wife and iraVe 

men are then in their great e^ frength and 

"^gor, when they are fef free from the body f 

7be firfi ft ate is not greatly tp be dreadtd, 

to be void ofjenfe ; but the other, of in*- 

}<^ing larger capacities, is greatly to be de^ 

fred. therefore fnce I always aimed at 

^gnity, and thought nothing was worth /r- 

^g fo^ without it I how Jfjould I, who afn 

Vol. I. S pajl 
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L E CT.paJi the confuljhip^ and didfo great things in 
^^ ^^ itf be. afraid to die ' / Thus far Cicero. 
■ /'^^^wf/. There is like wife an ironical way of con- 
tradidting a thing, by retorting that and 
other things of the like nature upon the 
adverfe party. Thus Cicero in his oration 
againft Vatinius fais : Tou have objeSled tf^ 
me 9 that I defended Cornelius 9 my oldfreind^ 
and your acquaintance. But pray wiyjhould 
I not have defended him ? Has Cornelitis car- 
ried any law contrary to the omens ? Has 
he violated any law f Has, he affaulted tie 
conful ? Did he take pojfejfion (f a temple by 
force of arms ? Did he drive away the tri^ 
bune^ who oppofed the pqffing a law f Has he 
thrown contempt upon religion? Has he plun- 
dered the treafury ? Has he pillaged the Jlat el 
* Cap. 2. No, thefe, all thefe, are your doings * ? Such 
an unexpe<fted return is fometimes of great 
fervice to abate the confidence of an ad- 
verfary. 

A SECOND way of Confutation is, by 
obferving fome flaw in the reafbning of 
the adverfe party. I (hall endeavour to 
illuftrate this from the feveral kinds of 
reafoning, treated of before under Confirm 
motion. And firft as to Syllogi/ms, they 
may be refuted either by fhewing fomc 
miftake in the premifes, or that the con- 

clufion 
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duiion is not juftly deduced from them. ^ E c t* 
So when the Clodian party contended, that 
Milo ought to fufier death for this reaibn, 
becaufe he had confeifed that he had killed 

« 

Clodius, that argument reduced to a fyUo* 
giihij would fland thus : 

He who confejfis be bos killed anotber^ 
ought not to be allowed to fee the iigbt. 

But Milo confejfes this. 

Therefore be ought not to live. 
Now the force of this argument lies in 
die msyor or firft propoEtion, which Cicero 
refutes by proving, that the Roman ^ople 
had ah-eady determined contrary to wha^t 
is there afierted : In ivbat city^ iais he^ do 
tbefe men^ £fpute after this weak mflffuer ? 
In that wherein the frji capital trial was 
in the cafe of the brave Horatius^ who, be^ 
fm-e the city enjoyed perfeSl freedom ^ wa$ 
fo^ed by. the fuffrages of the Roman people, 
tbo be confejfed, that be killed his Jifter with 
bis own band \ But when Cicero accufed » Pro M^ 
Verres for male adminiftration in his go- ^' f;. 2- 
vcrnment of Sicily, Hortenfius, who de- 
fended hdm, being fenfibl^ the allegations 
brought againft him could not be denied^ 
had no other way left to bring him ofi^ 
but by pleading his military virtues, in a- 
batement, which at that timc^ were much 

S 2 wanted. 
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L £ c T. iiranted, and very ferviceable to the ftate< 
The form <£ the argument was this : 
^}iat the 'Romans then wanted good 
generah. 
* ^bat Verves was fiicb. 
And confequently; that it was for the in^ 
terefi- of the public he Jbould n$t be 
condemned. 
But Gicero^ who knew his defign> ftates 
the argument for him in his chvge^ and 
then anfwers it by <lenying the cdnfc- 
quence, fince the crimes ef Verres were 
of fo heinous a nature^ that he Qug^t by 
no means to be pardoned, on the account 
of any other qualifications. Tho indeed 
he afterwards refutes die minDr or fecond 
propofition, and fiiews that he had not 
\ Ub. 5. merited the charafter of a good general V 
^, , , * Enihymems may be refuted, either by fliew- 
ing-that the antecedent is fidforOr dbe coo*' 
fequeht not juiUy infored froai it. As ditss, 
with refpeft to rfie former cafe : 

A JtriSt adherence to virtue has ofitn 
proved detrimental. 
' therefore virfue ought not conftantfy t$ 

be embraced. 
Here the antecedent may be denied. B* 
virtue is always beneficial to diofft/^® 
fteadRiy adhere to it, both in the prcfcnt 

fa- 
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fyusfsL&ion it afibrds thein^ and the future ^^SJ' 
rcvr^xds they may certainly exped; frona 
it* And as to the latter cafe ip this 
manner: 

SAe is a mother^ 

Therefore Jhe loves her children. 
Noiv as the certainty of that inference de- 
pends upon this general aiTertion, That all 
mothers love their children, which is not 
true, the miftake of the reafoning may be 
(hewn from the inftance of Medea and 
others, who deftroyed their own children* 
As to InduSlion and Example^ by which 
the truth or equity of a thing is proved 
imax its likeneis to one or more other 
things, the reafoning in either is invalid, 
if tl^ things fb compared can be fhewn 
not to have that iimilitude or agreement, 
on which the inferen(;e is founded* One 
inftance therefore nuy ierve for both. As 
when Cicero, sifter the death of Caefar, 
pleaded for the continuance of his laws, 
but not of thofe, which were made after* 
wards fay Mark Antony. Becauie tho 
both were in themfelves invalid, and im- 
pofitions upon the public liberty ; yet fome 
of Caefar's were ufeful, and others could 
not be £bt afide without difturbance to the 
ftate, and injuriog particular perfons ; but 

S 3 thofe 



^^^ y f^^ all detrimental to 
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XVII. ., j^cfr 

U- v -* C^'^^^fi/^tjccbod of Confutation before 

V^^y/Jf^, when the orator does ia 

■'^ffi^'fnf^ S^^^* ^^ adverfary his argu- 
^ and at the fame time fhews its in- 
^^yy. And this is done by a variety of 
^*^ according to the different nature of 
fbe fubjed. Sometimes he allows what 
^as i^id may be 'true, but pleads, that 
^bat he contends for is heceffary: This 
was the method, by which Hortenifius pro- 
pofed to bring off Verires, as I have already 
fliewn from Cicero, whofe word^ are thefe, 
addreffing himfelf to the judges : JFhf 
i jhall I do f which way Jhall I Bring in wy 

accufation F where Jha// 1 turn myfelff for 

the character of a brave general is placed 

like a wall againjt all the attacks I can makty 

I know the place y I perceive where Horten^ 

Jius intends to difplay himfe^. * He will re'* 

count the hazards of war^ the necejities of 

the fiate^ the fear city of xonimanders ; tfw 

then he will intreat you, and do his iitmofi 

to perfuade yoUy ndt tofufferthe Roman f^^^ 

pie to be deprived offuch a commander , upon 

the tejlimony of the Sicilians j ndr the glor) 

ul ^^^' of his arms to be fullied by a charge of a^a^ 

r, K rice *• At other times the orator pleads, 

' ?. ' * ^. . :- ■'• that 
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r that altho the contrary opinion may feem L E c r- 
f to be attended with advantage, yet thuti^^^.^ 
his own is more juft or honorable. Such 
was the cafe of Regulus, when his freinds 
endeavoured to prevail with him to con- 
tinue at Rome, and not return to Car- 
thage, where he knew he muft undergo a 
cruel death. But as this could not be 
done without violating his oath, he re- 
filled to hearken to their perfuafions '. i see 
Another vrzy of Confutation is, by retorting ^^^•^^^^• 
wpon the adverfary his own argument. 
Thus Cicero in his defence of Ligarius fais : 
Tou bave^ Tuiero, that which is mofi de- 
fir able to an acciifeTy the confeffion of the 
<iccufed party ; butyetfwh a confeffion j that 
be was on the fame fde that you, ^uberOy 
cbofe yourfelf and your father too, a man 
'Worthy the bigbeft praife. Wherefore, if 
there was any crime in this, you ought frjl 
to confefs your own, before you attempt to 
f often any upon Ligarius^. The orator * Car/, i. 
takes this advantage, where an argument 
proves too much, that is, moft than the 
perfon defigned it for, who made ufe of 
it. Not much unlike this is, what they 
call Inverfon, by which the orator ihews, 
that the reafons offered by the oppofite 
party make for him. So when Caecilius 

S 4 urged, 



^ xvii^' ^^g^* ^^ the province of accufing Verroi 
w-y--J ought to be granted to hinij aQ4 not tQ 
^icero, becaufe he had been his treafurer 
if\ Sicilya at the time tho& crinies were 
comm^tedi with which he was chai^d^ 
and coaiequontly knew moil of that af? 
^ir : Cicero turns the argument upon him^ 
and fhewB, for that very reafon he was the 
moft unfit of any man to be intrufted with 
his profecution ; fince having been con- 
cerned with him in his q-imes^ he woal4 
Q^rt^inly do, all in his power to concenl, of 

Y\sT'^' ^^^ ^^^^ '• Again, fometinies the charge 
is acknqwledgedj but the crime ibiftcd of 
IQ another. ,Thus when Sextius w^as ac^^ 
eufed of fedition> becauie he had got toge^ 
ther a body of gladiators^ and brought 
them into the forum, where a warm en. 
gagement hs^ppened between them ^ 
Clodius's fadtion ; Cicero owns the fyd^ 
but charges thei crime of feditign upoQ 

"-Pro^f^^'Clodhxs^B party, in being the aggreffctfsS 
Another method made itfe of for the iafine 
purpofe is, to alleviate the charge^ 3r4 
take off the force of it, by ibewiag> that 
the thing w:as not dpnq with th^X tnteijr 
tion, which the tdverf^ry jJiMiUB^te*. Tbw 
Cicero in his defame gT J^ng P#}otan¥* 

owiw 
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owns he had raifed ibme forces', tho not L e c r. 

XVII 

to inviule the Roman lerritori^Sf 91s had 
been alleged^ but only to defend his Qwn 
borders, and iend aid to the Roman ge-» 
neraU '• Some other ways might be men-* > c^. 8. 
tionedt eipeciallj in judkiid cafes i but I 
have foronerly treated fb largely upon them 
in their proper place^ that I need not here 
|:epeat them. 

I HAYS hitherto been ipeaking of the 
methods of Cmfutation ufed by orators^ 
m anfwering thoie arguments^ which are 
brought by the contrary party. But ibme* 
times they raife fuch objections them* 
Selves, to what they have faid, as they 
imagine may be made by others ; which 
{hey afterwards anfwer, the better to in« 
^uce their hearers to think> that nothing 
(toaiiderable can be offered againft what 
thc]^ have adv^oced, but what will ad* 
mit of an eafy rej^y. I (hall endeavour 
to iUuftrtte tl4s by one indance. When 
ipiccros Ht the requeft of the Sicilians^ had 
undcrtaii^f n, the accufatioa oS Verres> it 
came under (febate^ whether he> or Cae* 
pliuSy who had been Verres's quxflor in 
fiieily^ Aouki be admitted td that pro- 
YlfNce. Ci^rer^ ther^re in order to iet 

him 
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L E c T. hiixi aiide, among other arguments^ fhevrs 
v^^^^-O his incapacity for fuch an undertaking, 
and for that end recounts at llrge the qua- 
lifications neeeffary for an orator. Which 
he reprefents to be (b many and great, 
that he thought it neceflary to ftart the 
following obje£tion» to what he had him- 
felf faid upon that fubje<3:. But you will 
fay* perhaps : Have you all tbefe qualifica-- 
tions ? To which he thus replies : / wijh 
I had I but it has been my confiant Jiudy 
from my youth to gain them. And if from 
their greatnefs and difficulty I have not 
been able to attain them^ who have done 
nothing elfe thro my whole life ; how far 
do you imagine^ you mujl be from it, who 
never thought of them before*, and even 
nowj when you are entering upon them^ 

have no apprehenfion, what, and how great 
-In Caecil. ^j^^ ^^^ , ^ ^j^j^ j^ ^^ efFedtual way of 

defeating an adverfory, when the objec- 
tion is well founded, and clearly anfwered. 
But I fhall have occafion to confider this 
matter more largely hereafter, under the 

figure Prolepfs, to which it properly re- 
lates. 

As to the order and difpofition of the 
arguments, proper to be ufed in confuta- 
tion; 
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tion : whether to follow the adverie party^ L E c t, 

XVII 

or alter his method, and range them in 
a different manner/ as likewife whether 
to attack the weakeft, or ftrongeft argu« 
ments firft; thefe things mud be left to 
the diicretion of the fpeaken 
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LECTURE XVIII, 
Of fbe Concit^n. 

^xvm' J^fp^^^^^g^ (ais Cicero, nature it/elf pre-^ 
^^■-v'''*-^ fcribes this method^ to fay fometbing be^ 
fore we come to our fubjeSi^ then to propofe 
the fubjeSt^ after that to fupport it by our 
own arguments, and refute tbofe brought 
Lib/^^' ^g^^^ft ^^9 andfo to conclude '. And in this 
<'7^' order I propofed to treat of the feveral 
parts, which conftitute a complete and re^ 
gular difcourfe ; and have accordingly gone 
thro each of them, except the laft, namclyi 
the Conclufon, which at prefent remains 
to be confidered. Now as the defign of 
the IntroduBion is to prepare the hearers 
for a favorable regard and attention, to 
what the fpeaker propofes to fay ; fo in 
the Conchijion his view is to prevail with 
them, to fall in with what he has faid. 
And agreably to the methods proper for 
this purpofe, rhetoricians make the Conclu^ 
fon of a difcourfe to confift of two parts ; 
Recapitulation^ and an addrefs to the Pajfions* 
Recapitulation is a fummary ac- 
count of what the fpeaker has before of- 
fered in maintenance of his fubjed; and 

is 
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is defigned both to refreih the memoiy of ^ e c t« 
die hearers^ and to bring the principal ar- 
gaments together into a narrow compaft, 
that they may appear in a ilronger fight* 
Now there are jfeveral things neceflary ta 
t good repetition. 

And firil> it moft be fiiort and condfe, 
fincc it is defigned to. refrefh the memoiy, 
and not to burden it. JPor this end there^ 
fore the cheif things only are to be touched 
apon; thofe on which the caufe princi-* 
paDy depends, and which the orator is 
moft defirous (hould be redded by his 
hearers. Now thefe are the general heads 
of the dHconrfe, with the main arguments 
brought to fupport them. But either to 
iniBft particularly upcm every minute cir- 
ramAance> or to inlarge upon thoie heads, 
which may be thought proper to mention, 
carries in it not fo much the appearance 
<^ a repetition, as o£ a new difcourfe. 

Again, it is convenient in a repetition 
to recite things in the fame order, in whidi 
they were at firil laid down. By this 
means the hearers will be enabled much 
^er to keep pace with the ipeaker, as 
he goes along ; and if they happen to have 
^^got any thing, they will the more rea- 
^y recall it. And befide$> this method 

appears 
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LECT. appears moft fimple and open, when the 
ip^aker reviews what he has faid in the 
fame manner it was before delivered^ and 
fets it in the clearefl light, for otherf to 
judge of It. And hence he fbmetimes ufes 
iiich expreffions as thefe : T[bis I have 
Jhewn : and, This I hope, has been ♦ made 
' Cic. ^ery evident '. And, at other times, as it 

De Invent. i- . t • 1 1 • • 

Lib, i. were appealing to his hearers, he mquires : 
r.52. Whether any thing has been omitted: or, Ij 
be has not fully made out his point. But 
tho a repetition contains only the fame 
things, which had been more largely trea- 
ted of before ; yet it is not neceffary they 
fhould be exprefled in the fame words. 
Nay this would many times be tirefome, 
and unpleafant to the hearers ; whereas a 
variety of expreffion is grateful, provided 
the fenfe be the fame. Befides every thing 
ought now to be reprefented in the ftrongeft 
terms, and in fo lively a manner, as may 
at the fame time both entertain the au- 
dience, and make the deepeft impreiTion 
upon their minds. We have a very exaft 
and accurate example of repetition in Ci- 
cero's oration for Quintius. Cicero was 
then a young man, and feems to have kept 
more clofely to the rules of art, than after- 
wards, when by ufe and pradtice he had 

gained 
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gained a greater freedom of ipeaking. IL E c t 
formerly cited the partition of this fpecch ,..^.^ 
upon another occafion % which runs thus : , ^^ 
We denyy Sextus Nevius, that you was put I^^XI V. 
into the foffeffion of the ejlate of pj'^'^' 
^intiusj by the pretors edi^. This is the 
MJpute between us. I will therefore Jhow 
jirfif that you had no jujl caufe to, apply to 
the pretor for po/fejjion of the ejiate of P. 
^intius : I'ben^ that you could not pof-^ 
fifsit by the edi£l : And laftfyf that you did 
not poffefs it. When I have proved thefe 
three things I will conclude. Now Cicero 
begins his conclufion with a repetition of 
thofe three heads, and a fummary account 
of the feveral arguments he made ufe of 
under each of them *. But I am obliged * q^^ 2«. 
here to refer to the original, and muft for- 
bear to give a tranflation of it, by reafbh 
of its length. In his oration for the Ma-- 
rdlian law^ his repetition is very fhort. He 
propofed in the partition to fpeak to three 
things : TChe nature of the war againft king 
Mitbridates, the greatnefs of ity and what 
fort of general was proper to be intrujied 
'ivith it 3. . And when he has gone thro , 3^ 
each of thefe heads, and treated upon^'^XlV. 
them very largely, he reduces the fiibftance 
of what he had faid to this general and 

Ihort 
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^x^flT'* Aort account : Since therefore the iMr « 

u-v^^ necejfary^ that it cannot he negkSledi mi 

fo greats thai it requires a very careful ma-^ 

nagement ; and you Can intrufi it mtb 4 

general of admirable Jkill in military ^cirs^ 

of fngidar courage^ the greateft autbmty, 

and eminent fuccefs : do , you doubt ta make 

ufe tf this fo great hleffing^ toifered and be- 

Jidwed upon you hy heaven^ for the prefer^ 

» C^. 16. vation and inlargement of the Roman fiatt 'I 

Indeed this repetition is made by Cicero, 

before he proccdes to the confutation, and 

not at the end of his di&ourfe, where it is 

ufually longer, and more pardculaf ; how* 

ever this may ferve to £hfiw the nature of 

fuch a recital. 

But fametimes a repetition is made, 
by runing a comparifbn beti^Mil the ^pea^- 
ker's own arguments, and tho£d Qf the xd- 
verfe party; and placing them in oppo* 
iition to each other^ And this 6iethod 
Cicero talced in the conclufion of his tM 
* Cap. 4. oration upon the Agrarian law *. And here 
ibmetimes the orator takips occafion to &id 
fault with his adverfar/s management, in 
thefe and fuch like expreffions : This part 
be has entirely dropt. To that he has given 
an invidious turn^ or a falfe coloring. He 
leaves arguments, and flies to intreaties -, and 

not 
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not without good rea/bn^ jT w^ cot^der tbi ^^J^^" 
weakneji of bis caufe '. ^^-"V^ 

But when the difcourfe is very long, /3w. 
and the arguments iniifted on have been ^<^- ^^ 
many, to prevent the hearers growing out 
of patience by a more particular recital^ 
the orator fbmettines only juft mentions 
fuch tHings, which he thinks of ieaft con- 
fequence, by faying that, he omits or pajfes 
over tbem, till he comes to what is of 
greater moment, which he reprefents more 
fully. This method Cicero has taken in 
his defence of Cluentius; where, having 
run over ieveral leiler heads in the manner 
now defcribed, he then alters his expref- 
fion, and introduces what was of more im- 
portance, by faying : What I firji complain 
(fy is that wickednefs, wbicb is now dif^ 
covered* And fo he procedcs more par- 
ticularly to recite thofe things, which im- 
mediately related to Cluentius *. And this ' c^. 56. 
is what the writers upon this art call Pre-^ 
terition. But thus much n>ay fcrve for 
repetition or Recapitulation. 

I NOW procede to the other part xA the 
conclufion, which confifts in an addrefs to 
the Pajfions. Indeed the orator ibmetimes 
endeavours occafioqally to work upon the 
pafiions of bis hearers in other parts of 

Vol, L T his 
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L E c T, his difeourfe, but more efpecially In the 

XVHI I r / 

uiiivwconclufion, where he i$ warmeft himfelf,^ 
and labours to make them fo. For the 
main delign of the IntroduSlion is to con- 
ciliate the hearers, and gain their atten- 
tion ; of the Narration^ Propofition, and 
Confirmation to inform them ; and of the 
Conclufion to move fhem^ And therefore, 
to ufe Quintilian's words: Here all the 
Jprings of eloquence are to be opened. It is 
here we fecure the minds of the hearers ^ if 
what went before was well managed. Now 
we are pafi the rocks and Jhallows, all the 
fails may be hoijied. And as the greateji 
part of the conclufion confjls in illujlratiorii 
the moji pompous language j and Jirongeji fi- 

'^M.orat.gures have place here ^ Now the paffions, 
to which the orator more particularly ad- 
dreiTes, differ according to the nature of 
the difcourfe. In demonjirative orations, 
when laudatory, love, admiration, and en>u- 
lation are ufually excited; but in invec- 
tives hatred, cnvy^ and contempt. In de- 
liberative fubjedls, either the hope of gra- 
tifying fome defire is fet in view ; or the 
fear of fome impending evil. And in ju* 
dicial difcourfes, almoft all the paffions have 
place, but more efpecially refentment and 
pity ; infomuch that moft of the antient 

rhe- 
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rhetoricians mention only thefc two. But ^^^^iJ' 
I have treated upon the nature of the paf- ^...Jv^ 
fions, and the methods fuited both to ex- 
cite arid allay them, in a former difcourfe '; 1 See* 
and therefore at prcfent I (hall only add ^^- ^^• 
a few general obfervations, which may not 
be improper in this place, where the ikill 
of the orator in addrefling to them is more 
e^cially required. 

Now the objedls of the Pajions are ei- 
ther Tubings or Perfons^ and orators make 
ufe of both, for puting in motion thefe 
^rings of the human mind; With re- 
gard to Things 9 the nature and circum- 
flances of them are to be confidered ; and 
different paffions applied to, iii order 16 
induce people either to puffue or avoid 
them. Perfons may be confidered either 
as agents or patients. In the former fenfe, 
different regards are due to them, accor- 
ding to the different qualities, with which 
they are poflcfTed, and a fuitable courfc of 
a^ons. So becaufe virtue excites efleem, 
and vice hatred; anfwerable regards are 
paid to vittuous, or vicious men. But in 
confidering them as patients, whatever be^ 
fals them according to their denierits, bs 
the thing good or ill, others are generally 
plcafed ; and if the contrary happens, it 

* T a givcj 
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^3Sj7' gives them an uneafinefs. So that if Home 
good thing accrues to one, who does not 
deferve it, it caufes indignation ; and where 
a misfortune happens to a good man, it 
occafions pity. And thus perfcHis are apt 
to 'be afFefted with refpedt to the circum* 
fiances of others. But every onje is natu- 
rally inclined to think well of himfelf, that 
every profperous occurrence is but anfwc- 
rable to his merit, and that every misfor- 
tune comes undefervedly. And ibmetimc^ 
there is joined with the occurrence the con- 
fideration of the agent, or pcrfon, whooc- 
cafioned it ; and the defign in doing it is 
often. more regarded, than the thing itfclf. 
The orator therefore will obferve what cir- 
cumftances cither of things, or perfons, or 
both, will furnifb him with motives,- proper 
to apply to thofe paffions, he defires to ex- 
cite in the minds of his hearers. Thus 
Cicero in his orations f<>r Plancus and Sylla, 
moves his hearers from the circumftaoces 
of the men ; but in his accujation ofytixt% 
very frequently from the barbarity and 
horrid nature of his crimes ^ and from both 
in bis defence ^^Quintius. 

But thefamp paffion may he eiKited 
by very different methods. This is phifl 
from the vwitings of thofe Roman fatyrifts, 

which 
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which are yet extant; for they have ^M^ryfr^' 
the fame ddfign, and that is to ingage men ^--v--J 
to a love of virtue, and hatred of vice ; 
hut their manner is very different, fuited 
to the genius of each writer. Horace en- 
deavours to recommend virtue, by laughing 
vice out of countenance. Perfius moves 
us to an abhorrence and deteflation of 
vice, with the gravity and feverity of i 
philofopher. And Juvenal by open and 
vehement inveftives. So orators make ufe 
of all thefe methods in exciting the paffions^ 
as may be feen by their difcouries, and 
particularly thofe of Cicero. But it is not 
convenient to dwell long upon the fame 
paflion. For the image thus wrought up 
in the minds of the hearers, does not laft 
a great while, but they foon return to re- 
flexion • When the emotion therefore is 
once carried as high as it well can be, 
diey fhould be left under its influence, and 
the Ipeaker procede to feme new matter, 
before it declines again '. Moreover, ora- , gee 
tors fomctimes endeavour to raife contrary Qp^"*- 
paflions to each other, as they are con-z./^!vi. 
ccrlied for oppofite parties. So the accufer'* *' 
excites anger and refentment, but the de- 
fendant pity and compaflion. At other 
times, one thinks it lufficient to allay and 

T 3 take 
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'xviii^' take off t3iat paflion, which the other ha3 
V— y-i^ raifed, and bring the hearers to a calm 
jind fedate confideration of the matter b^-^ 
fore them. 

But this eipccially is to be regarded, 
that the orator exprefs the fame paffion 
himfelf, with which he endeavours to af-r 
fedt others, and that not only in his action, 
and voice, but likqwife in his language; 
and therefore his words, and manner of 
expreflion, fhould be fuited to that pertur- 
bation and diforder of mind, which he dcr 
figns to reprefent. However a decency 
and propriety of charafter is always care- 
fully to b^ ohferved. For as Cicero very 
well remarks : A negle£i of this is not only 
very culpable in life^ but likewife in 4ifcourfe. 
Nor do the fame things equally become every 
fpeaker, or every audience ; nor every time^ 
\Orat, ^fij^ every place % And therefore he greatly 
comrnends thJit painter, who defigning to 
reprefent in a picture the facrifice of Iphir 
genia, Agamemnon's daijghter, drew Gal- 
chas the preift >yith a fad countenance; 
Ulyffes, her father's great freind, more d^ 
jedcd j and her uncle Menelaus, moft di(- 
confolate ; but threw a veil over the face 
of Agamemnon himfelf, as being unable 
to exprefs that excefs of forrow, which \^ 
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thought was proper to appear in his coun^^ L E c T, 
tenance '. And this juftnefs of charaAer 
is admirably well obferved by Cicero him- ' ^^'^^ 
fclf, in his defence of Milo. For as Milo 
was always known to be a man of the 
greateft refolution^ and njoil: undaunted 
courage^ it was veiy improper to introduce 
him» as the ufual method thpn was in car 
pital cafes, moving pity, and beging for 
mercy- Cicero therefore tak^s this part 
upon himfelf, and what he could not do 
with any propriety in the perfon of Milo, 
he performs in his own, and thus addreflee 
the judges : What remains^^ but that I in- 
treat and befeech you, that you would Jhew 
that compajfion to this brave many for which 
J)e bimfelf does not folicit^ but I, againft bis 
inclination^ earnejlly implore and requejl. Do 
not be lefi inclined to acquit him^ if in this 
our common forrow J you fee no tear fall from 
Milos eyes ; but perceive in him . the fame 
countenance^ voice ^ and language, as at other 
times y Jleady and unmoved. Nay I know not 
whether for this reafon you ought not much 
fooner to favour him. For if in the contejis 
of gladiators y perfons of the lowejl condition 
and fortune in life, we are wont to be dip- 
pleafed with the timorous, andfuppliant, and 
thofe who beg for th^r lifei but interp^e 

T 4 in 
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Scvn?'*'* fiP^^^ of the brave ^ and courageous ^ and 

t_ ^^-jjfjth tuQho expafe ebemfehes to death ; and we 

Jbew more compaffion to thofe^ who do not 

fue for it J than to fucb who do : with bow 

much greater reafon ought we to a& in the 

fame manner towards the braveji of our 

fellow citizens ? And as thcfe words were 

agreable to his own charadler, while fbli- 

citing in behalf of another ; fo immediately 

after he introduces Milo fpeaking like him- 

felf, with a generous and undaunted air : 

Tbe/e words of Milo, fais he, fuitefni and 

Jijpirit me J which I daily hear from bim. 

Farewell, faremoell, my fellow citizens fare^ 

well;, may you be happy, fourijh, and pro/per i 

may this renowned city be preferved% my mofl 

dear country, ho%vever it has treated me 5 may 

it continue in peace, tbo I cannot continue in 

it, to whom it ows its peace. I will retire. 

But as persons are commonly more af- 
fe<5ted with what they fee, than what they 
' hear, orators fometimes call in the alSiftance 
of that fenfe in moving the paffions. For 
this reafon it was ufual among the Romans 
in judicial cafes, for accufed perfons to ap- 
pear with a dejeded air, and a fordid garb, 
attended by their parents, children, or other 
relations and freinds, with the like drefs 

and 
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tfid afped; as likewife to (hew their (cars, L B ct 
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wounds, bloody garments, and other things 
of the like nature, in open court. So when 
open the death of Caefar Mark Antony ha*^ 
rangued the populace, he at the fame time 
espoied to their view the gar m«tt, in which 
he was ftabed, fixed upon a pole ; at which 
fight they were fo inraged, that immedi- 
ately they ran with lighted torches to fet 
fire to the houfes of the conlpirators '• But* Soet. » 
diis cuftom at laft became fo common, and'^'''^'.^*' 
was fometimcs fo ill conducted, that the 
force of it was greatly abated, as we learn 
£pom Quintilian *, However, if the Ro-*V.w-«f. 
mans proceded to an excels on the one^ ,'/*' 
band ; the ftridnefs of the Areopagites at 
Athens may perhaps be thought too rigid 
on the other. • For in that court, if the 
orator began to fay any thin^, which was 
moving, an officer in\mcdi3itely flood up, 
and bad him be filent •. There is certainly^ /^i/. 
a medium between thefe two extremes, 
which is fometimes not only ufeful, but 
even neceffary. For, as Quintilian very juftly 
lays : // // neceffary to apply to the pajjions^ 
when tbofe things which are true^ jujly and 
of common benefit ^ cannot be come at any 

other iMy ♦. 4 A/ii 

> 
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L E c T. To conclude in an handibm and decent 
' , manner, is doubtlefs of great confequence 
to an orator ; fince^ as we fay : It is the 
end, wbkb crowns the work. And it can 
neither be for the advantage of his caufe» 
nor his own character, to be cold and life* 
lefsy where the greatefl warmth and fpirit 
is neceffary. But a fet and diftindt conclu- 
fion is not always requifite. For to what 
end fhould he make a recital, where his dif*' 
couric is but (hort, or confifts but of a few 
particulars ? Nor is it at all proper to in^ 
flame the paflions on light fubjedis, or where 
the hearers are already ingaged in his favor. 
And befides to overa<5t a thing is often of 
ill confequence, and apt to raife a jealouiy 
of fome wrong defign. Wherefore in this, 
and all other cafes, the rules of art muft 
fubmit to the condu£i: of reafon and pru*- 
dence ; left by being mifappUed, they both 
fail in their intention, and lofe their efteent 
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LECTURE XIX. 

Of J^igrejfiony Tr an/it ion , and Amplification. 

THE number, order, and nature of^^j^^* 
the parts, which conftitute a com- v^or>-^ 
plete and regular oration, I have endea- 
voured to explain in feveral preceding lec- 
tures. But there are two or three things 
yet remaining, very neceflary to be known 
by an orator, which feem moft properly to 
come under the fecond branch of his art. 
And thefe are Digrejion^ Tranfition, and 
Amplification i upon each of which I ftiall 
now treat; not that they are conne<5ted 
with each other, but becaufe I think all, 
that is requiiite to be faid concerning them, 
may be comprifcd in one difcourfe. 

Digression then, as defined by Quin- 
tilian, is, A going off from the fubjeB we 
are upon to fome different things which may 
however be of fervice to it '. We have a ^Inft.crat. 
very beautiful inftance of this in Cicero's ^'^- ^^- 
defence ^/'Co^lius, who was accufed of ha- 
ying firft borrowed money of Clodia, and 
then ingaging her fervants to poifbn her. 
Now as the proof of the fa<5t depended 
Vipon feveral ^ircumftances, the orator ex- 
amines 




jjyilj ' '^ fitelyi ^'^'^ fhews them 

^^r/^-JfiinprobabJe. Hbio, fais 
fcf<f^ flnoftbis foifonlaidl Whence 

/rf^^M vshorrit or where was it delhered^ 
//^n f he fir ft of thefc queries he ma^e^ 
accufer give this anCwer : They Joy 
r'lius had it at homey ' and tried the force 
fit upon a Jlave provided on purpofe, whofe 
"idden death proved theftrengtb of the poifon. 
l^ow, as Cicero reprefents the whole charge 
againft Coelius as a fi^lion of Clodia, in- 
vented out of revenge for fome flights he 
had put upon her -, to makfe this the more 
probable he ihfinuates, that flie had poi- 
foned her hufband, and takes this oppor- 
tunity to hint it, that he might fhew how 
eafy It was for her to charge another with 
poifoning a fervant, who had done the 
fame to her own hufband. But not con- 
tented with this, he fteps out of his way, 
andmtroduces fome of the laft words of 
her hufband Metellus, to render the faft 
more barbarous and fhocking, from the 
admirable charader of the mart, this di- 
arefTion is brought in immediately upon 
the words t lafl read from Cicero, in the 
following manner : immortal gods, -why 
do. vou fometimes wink at the greateji crimes 
/ -^ of 
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tf mankindy or delay the punijhment of them ^\%^ 
to futurity! For I faw^ I myfilf faw (and 
it was the dolefulefi Jcene of my whole life) 
when ^ Metellus was taken from the bofom 
of bis country ^ and when he, who thought 
bin^ejf born to be fervic cable to this Jlate^ 
witiin three d^s after he had appeared with 
fuch advantage in the fenate^ in the forum^ 
and every where in public, was Jhatcbed from 
us in the fower of his age, and prime of his 
firength and ixigor. At which time, when 
be was about to expire, and his mind had 
lojl the Jin/e^of other things, fill retaining 
a concern for the public, he looked upon me, 
as I was all in tears, and intimated in broken 
and dying words, how great a Jlorm bung 
over the city, and threatened the whole fate, 
often friking the wall, which feparated his 
^^fi fr99n that of S^uintus Catulus, and 
frequently calling both upon him and me, and 
feeming to greive not fo much at the ap- 
proach Cjf his own death, as that both his 
country and I Jhoidd be deprived of bis ajfi-- 
fiance. , Had he not been wickedly taken off" 
on a fudden, how would he after bis confute 
Jhip have witbftood the fury of his kinfman^ 
Publius Chdius, who, while in that ojfice, 
threatened, in the hearing of the fenate, to 
kill him with his own hand, when he frjl 

began 
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L E C T. iezdn tb break out. And will this ^iihari 
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^-^^ dare to come out of tbofe doors ^ and talk of 

the force of potfon ? will not jhe fear ^ lefi thi 

boufe itfelf Jhould fpeak the villainy ? will 

not Jfje dread the confcious ivalls, nor that 

fad and mournful night ? But I returp to 

'» Cap, 24. the accufation '. And then he procedes to 
confider, and refute the feveral circum- 
ftances of the accufation. What I have 
therefore cited here, was no part of his ar- 
gument; but having mentioned the charge 
of poifon, he immediately takes occafion 
to introduce it, in order to excite the in- 
dignation of the Jiearers againft Clodia, 
and invalidate the profecution, as coming 
from a perfon of her charadler. DigreJJion 
cannot properly be faid to be a neceffary 
part of a difcourfe, but it may fometimes 
be very convenient, and that upon feveral 
accounts. • 

As firft> where a fubjeft is of itfelf flat 
and dry, or requires clofe attention, it is of 
life to releive and unbend the mind by 
fomething agreable and entertaining. For 
which reafon Quintilian obferves, that the 
orators of his time generally made an ex- 
curfion in their harangues upon fome plea- 
fing topic, between the narration and the 
proof. But he condemns the praSice, aj 
■ 4 ^0 
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I too general; for while they feemed to^ECT. 
I think it neceffary, it obliged them fome- ^_,-^rO 
times to bring in things trifling and fo- 
reign to the purpofe '. Beiides, ^ Digref- ijnft, orat. 
Jion is confined to no one part of a dif- ^^- ^^• 
courfe, but may come in any where, as 
occafion offers; provided it fall in natu- 
rally with the fubjed, and be made fome 
way fubfervient to it. We never meet 
with it in Cicero, without fome evident 
and good reafon. I have already fhewn 
the ufe he makes of it, in the example 
above mentioned. So in his profecution of 
Verres, for his barbarous and inhuman 
outrages againft the Sicilians, he takes an 
occafion to launch out into a beautiful de- 
fcription of the ifland, and to recount the 
advantages, which accrued from it to the 
Romans. His fubjedt did not ncceflarily 
lead him to this, but his view in it was 
to highten and aggravate the charge againft 
Verres *. » uh, ii. 

Again, as a Digrejion ought not to be'^^* 
made without fufficient reafon, fo neither 
ftiould it be too frequent. And he who 
never does it, but where it is proper and 
ufcful, will not often fee occafion for it. 
Frequently to leave the iubjedt, and go oflf 
to other things, breaks the thread of the 

dif- 
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lion. Indeed fomc kinds of writing admit 
of a more frequent ufc of digreffions than 
others. In hiftory they are often very fcr- 
viceable. For as that confifts of a ferie^ 
of fadtsy and a long continued narrative 
without variety is apt to grow duU and 
tedious ; it is neceffary at proper diflances 
to throw in fomcthing entertaining, in or- 
der to inliven it, and keep up the atten- 
tion. And accordingly we find the beft 
hiftorians often imbellifh their vtrritiogs 
with defcriptions of cities, rivers, and coun- 
tries, as likewife with the fpeeches qf emi- 
nent perfons upon important occaiions, and 
other ornaments, to render them the more 
pleafing and delightful. Poets ftilltakea | 
greater hberty in this relpeft ; for as their 
principal view is moft commonly to pleafc, 
they do not attend fo clofely to connexion ; 
but as an image offers itfelf, which may 
be agreably wrought up, they bring it in, 
and go off more frequently to different 
things, than other writers. 

Another property of a Digrejfm is> 
that it ought not to be too long, left the 
hearers forget what preceded, before the 
fpeaker returns again to his fubjetft. For 

a 4igreflioi\ being no principal part of a 

-7 dif- 
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^courfe^ nor of any further ufe, than as ^ |^^^' 
it ferves ibme way or other to inforce, or 
illuftrate the main fubjed ; it cannot an- 
fwer this end, if it be carried to fuch a 
lengthy as to caufe that either to be for^ 
got, or negleifted. And every one's me* 
mory will not ferve him to connedt toge-^ 
ther two parts of a difcourfe, which lie at 
a wide diflance from each other. The 
better therefore to guard againft this, it is 
not unufual with orators, before they enter 
upon a digreflion of any confiderable length, 
to prepare their hearers, by giving them 
notice of it, and fometimes defiring leave 
to divert a little from the fubjed:. And 
fo likewiie at the concluiion they intro- 
duce the fubje<9: again by a fhort tran^ 
fition. Thus Cicero in the example cited 
above, when he has finifhed his digreflion 
concerning the death of Metellus, pro^ 
cedes to his fubjed: again with thefe words : 
But I return to the accufation. 

Indeed we find orators fometimes, when 
fore preiTed, and the caufe will not bear a 
clofe fcrutiny, artfully run into digreflions 
with a defign to divert the attention of the 
l^earers from the fubjedt, and turn them 
to a different view. And in fuch cafes, 
as they endeavour to be unobferved, fo 

Vol. I. U they 
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L E c T. they <Ior it tacitly without any tranfitioni- 
v^,^,yf>Lj or intimation of their defign ; their bufi* 
neis being only to get clear of a difficulty^ 
till they have an opportunity of entering 
Upon fome frefh topic. I do not mention 
this as a condud proper for imitation, tha 
it is fit to be rencKirked, in order to guard 
againft it. 

But as T^ranjkims are often ufcd not 
only after a DigreJ^orip but likewife upon 
other occaiions^ I fliall explain the nature 
of them a little more particularly* A Tran- 
fition therefore is, A form ofjpeecb^ by which 
the fpeaker in a few wards tells bis bear en 
botb wbat he bas faid already^ and what he 
» Voir, next defgns to fay '. Where a difcourfc 
^* V. * confifts of feveral parts, this is often very 
r. 6. §. 3. proper in pafling from one to another, 
cfpecially when the parts are of a confidc- 
rable length ; for it affifts the hearers ta 
carry on the fcrics of the difcourfe in their 
mind, which is a great ' advantage to the 
memory. It is likewife a great reieif ta 
the attention, to be told when an argtf- 
ment is finiflied, and what is to be ex- 
peifted next. And therefore we meet with 
it very frequently in hiftoiy. But T con- 
fider it at prefent only as made ufe of by 
orators. Cicero, as I have had occafioh 
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to vhCcrvt formerly, divides his oration fof L E c T. 
the, Manilian law into three parts, and pro-« ^^^^ 
pofcs to fpeak» Jirji of the nature of ,tbt 
war agmnji king MitJbridates, then of its 
^eatnefs, and lafify tf the choice of a ge-- 
neral '• And when he has gone thro the ' Cap. 2. 
firft headj which is pretty Ipng^ he con-* 
neOs it with the iibcond, by this fhort 
tnuifition : Having Jbewn the mUure of the 
mar^ I jball now Jpeai a few things ^ of its 
greatifefi \ And again, at the conclufion • Cap. g. 
of his (econd head, he reminds his hearers 
of his method in the following manner : / 
tiini I have fufficiently Jhewn the necefjity 
(f this war from the, nature of its <wr^ the 
danger rf it from its greatnefs. What re- 
mains is to fpeak concerning the choice of a 
general^, proper to be intruded with it 3. ' C^^. lo. 
And in his fecond oration againji Catiline, 
who had then left Rome, having at large 
defcribed his conduiS: and defigns, he adds : 
^ut why do I talk fo long concerning one 
^emy^ and fuch an one ; who owns himfelf 
^ enemy, and whom I do not fear, fnce, 
Vhat I always defiredj there is now a wall 
^tween us ; and fay nothing of thofe, who 
fonceal themfehes, who remain at Rome, and 
^e among us ^. And then he procedes to ^ Cap, i. 
give an account of the other confpirators* 

U 2 But 
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^xix:^ But fbmetimes in paffing from onfe 
4— ^yw thing to another, a general hint of it is 
thought fufficient to prepare the hearers, 
without particularly fpecifying what has 
been faid, or is next to follow. Thus Ci- 
cero in his fecond Philippic fais : But thofe 
« C^. u . things are old^ this is yet frejh '. And 
again : But I have injified too long upon 
irijles, let us come to things of greater mth 
» Cap. 32. tnent *. And at . other times, for greater 
brevity, the tranfition is impeffeft, and 
mention made only of the following kead, 
without any intimation of what has been 
faid already- As in Cicero's defence of 
Muraena, where he fais : / muji now pre- 
cede to the third part of my oration concer- 
t Caf. 26. ning the charge of bribery ^. And foon 
after : / come now to Cato, who is the fup- 
^tap, 22. port and jirength of this charge, *. 

The third and laft head, to which I pro- 
pofed to fpcak, is Amplification* Now by 
Amplification is meant not barely a method 
of inlafging upon a thing ; but fo to re- 
prefent it in the fuUeft and moil compre- 
Sienfive view^ as that it may in the livelicft 
manner ftrike the mind, and injfluence the 
paffiohs. Cicero fpeaking of this, calls it, 
. ^he greatefi commendation of eloquence ; and 

obferves, that it confifis not only in magfd^ 

fying 
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jj,.,^ and hightening a things but likewife^ yiv^" 
in extenuating and leffeniftg it *• But tho v-^a.-->' 
itconfifts of thefe two parts, and may ^^i^yil^' 
applied either way, yet to amplify is not^-26. 
to fet things in a falfe light ; but to paint 
them in tKeir juft proportion and proper 
colors, fuitable to their nature, and qua- 
lities. Rhetoricians have obferved feyeral 
w^ys of doing this, the cheif of which I 
fliall here mention; 

One is to afcend from a particular thing 
to a general. Thus Cicero in his defence 
j/'Archias, having commended him as an 
excellejit poet, and likewife obferved, that 
all the liberal arts . have a connedion with 
each other, and a mutual relation between 
them, in order to raife a juft efteem of 
him in tiie minds of his hearers, takes oc- 
cafion to fay many things in praife of po- 
lite literature in general, and the great 
advantages, that n>ay be received from it* 
Tou will ajkmey fais he, why we are fo de-* 
lighted^ with this man F Becaufe he fupplies 
us with tbofe things^ which both refrejb our, . 
minds after the noife of^ the forum, and de-^ 
light our ears J when wearied with contention. 
Do you think we could either be furnijhed 
'with matter for fuch a variety offubjeSis^ 
if we did not cultivate our minds with lear-* 

U 3 ning\ . 
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^ xix^' ^^^^ ' ^'^ A^tfr7&ri& <x conjiant fatigue^ mtb-^ 

%^.mymLjout affording tbem that rejrefhment. I own 
I have always purfued tbefejiudies i let thofi 
be ajhamed^ who bave Jo given up tbemfehes 
to learning, as neitber to be able to convert 
it to any common benefit, nor difimer it in 
public. But wby Jhould it Jhame me, "wba 
have fo lived for maiy yiOrs, tbat no^ ad* 
vantage or eafe has ever diverted me, no 
pleafure allured me, nor fieep retarded me 
from this purfuit. Wbo then can blame me^ 
or who can ju/ify be dijpieafed with me, ^1 
bave imploy^d thai time in reviewing tbefe 
fudies, 'wbicb has been f^nt by others in 
managing their affairs, in the cele^ation (f 
fefiivals, or oth^ diverfons, in refrejhments 
if mind and body, in unfeafonable banfuets, 
in dice, or tennis f And this ought the ra^ 
tber to be allowed me, becaufe my ability as 
an orator has been improved by tbefe pur^ 
Juits, which, fuch as it is, was ntuer wan-- 
ting to affijl myfreinds. And if it be efteemed 
butfmafl, yet I am fenfible from what faring 
I muji draw thofe things, which are of the 

» Caf, 6. greateft importance '. With mofc to the 
fame purpofc, from which he draws thia 
inference : Jhalllnot therefore kve this manf 
jhall I not admire him f Jhall I not by al' 

» Cap, 8. means defend him * ? 
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h CONTRARY method to the former i« ^ yk""^' 
to deicend from a general to a particular* u^?v-1j 
As if any one, while ipeaking in com- 
mendation of eloquence, fhould illuftrate 
what he fais from the example of Cicero, 
and (hew the great fervices he did his 
country, and the honors he gained to him^ 
feif by his admirable fkill in oratc^. Our 
common, way of judging of the nature and 
importance of things is from what we 
obferve in particular instances, by which 
we form general notions concerning thcnx. 
When therefore we confidcr the charafter 
of Cicero^ and the figure he made in the 
world, it leads us to conclude, there muft 
be fomcthing very admirable in that art^ 
by which he became fo celebrated. And 
this method he has taken himfclf in his 

« 

oration for the ManiKan iaw^ where having 
firft intimated the fcarcity of good generals 
at that time among the Romans, he then 
dcfcribcs the virtues of a complete com- 
taander as a proof of it, and fhews how 
many and great qualifications are neceffary 
to form fuch a charader, as courage, pru- 
dence,' experience, and fiicceis ; all which 
he afterwards applies to Pompey '• ' G^. 10. 

A THIRD method is by an enumeration 
of parts. So when Cicero upon the defeat 

U 4 of 
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t E CT.of Mark Antony before Mutina, propofed 
f that a funeral monument, fhould be erqfted 
in honpr of the foldiers, who were killed 
\vi that battle, as a comfort to their fur- 
yiving relations, he does it in this way, to 
give it the greater weight, Sdnc^^ fais he, 
the tribute of glory is pa^id to the beji and 
tnoji valiant citizens by the honor qf ^ mQ^ 
fiurnentj let us thus comfort their ^ relations^ 
who mil receive the greatef copfolation in 
this manner I their p^rents^ who produced 
fuch brave defenders of the fiat e \ their chiU 
dreny who will enjoy thefe domejiic examples 
of fortitude \ their i^veSffqr the lofs offuclf 
hufbandsy nphom it will be more f ting to extol 
than lametft ; their brethren, who will bop^ 
to refemble them ffo lefs in their virtues than 
their aJ^eSl. And I wijh we may be able tq 
remgve the greif of if II thefe by aur refolu- 

* PhiUpp. tions % Sijch reprefentatiqns greatly in-? 

m^ f. 13. j^gg ^^ image qf ^ thing, and afford the 

mind a much clearer view of it, than 
if it were cpatra<aed into one fiagle pro-? 
ppfition* 

Agaiij, lanother method nqt much un-? 
like the fornier is, when any thing is illu- 
ftrated from a variety . of caufes. Thus 
Cicero juftifie§ his behaviour in retiring, 
&0d i)ot Qpppfiog bis cnemie?, when they 

fpirited 
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^irited up the mob in order to banifli^l^T. 
l^m, from the following reaibns^ which v^i.^-ii^ 
^t that time determined him to fuch a 
jconduiJt. JFben^ fais he, unlefs I was givepf 
upf fo many armed fleets feemed ready to 
attack this flngle fl^ip of the flat Cy tojid with 
the tempefls of /editions and difcordsy and the 
Jenate was now removed from the helm i 
'when banifhmenty murder ^ and outrage were 
threatened^ when fome from an apprebenflon 
of their own danger would not defend me^ 
ethers were incited by an inveterate hatred 
to all good men, others thought I flood in 
their way^ others took this opportunity to 
txprefs their refentmenty others envied the 
peace and tranquillity of the flate, and upon 
all thefe accounts I was particularly flruck 
at : fljould I have chofen rather to oppofe 
them (I will not fay to my own certain de^ 
flruStiony but to the greatefl danger both of 
you and your children) than alone to fubmit 
to J and undergo what threatened us all in 
common ' ? Such a number of reafbns brought ^Pro Sext. 
together muft fct a thing in a very ilrong'*^^* 
and clear light. 

The like may be faid of a number and 

variety of effeds. Thus Cicero defcribes 

the force and excellence of oratory from 

its great and furprizing efFe(Sts,when he fais ; 

I Nothing 
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L E c T. Nothing p^ms to me pwre excelled t&in 6y 
di/eour/e U dram the attnithat cf am wbde 
sJfsmUy^ deUgbt tkim, ^n^ f^^ their mcti^ 
nations di^irtnt ws^s at> pkafiire. This in 
every freeftatef andej^ecialfy in times ofpeace^ 
and tranquilHtyf^has been ahoajs in the highe^ 
ejteem and relation. Par what is either Jo 
admiraNe^ asforane onfy, or a^veryfefa^ out 
of a njo/i multitude to be d^ to do tbat^ 
which all have a natural fewer of doing, ? 
cr fo d^ghtful to hear^ as a judicious and 
folid difcaurfe in Jbrid and polite language ? 
or jb powerful and grand^ as to infinence the 
populace^ the judges, thefenate, by the charms 
vf eloquence ? Nay, what is Jo noble, Jo gene* 
rousfja mun^ent, as te afford aid tofuppli* 
cants, tofupport the c^i&ed, givefiafety, de^ 
aver from dangers^ and preferve from exile ? 
Or what isfo neceffary, as to be always fur-' 
nijbed with arms to guard yourfelf, offer t your 
right, or repel h^ries ? and not to confine 
^ur thoughts whalfy to the courts of jufiice, 
or the fenate ; what is there in the arts of 
peace more agreable and entertaining, than 
good language, and a fine way of Jpeaking t 
For it is this ejpecialfy, wherein we excel other 
animals, that we can difcourfe together, and 
convey our thoughts to each other by words. 
Who therefore would not ejieem^ and in a par^ 
4 - ticular 
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Hcular manner endeavour to furpafi ofiers^^CT. 
ihtbaU wberefH mankind principalfy ^xci^h y_ j 
brute ieafts f But to frocede to its cbetfad-- 
vantages : what elfe noould have drawn men 
into fociefies ; or taken tbem off' from a noitd 
and favage Hfe, and foftened tbem into a po- 
Ute and civilized behaviour ; or wben fettled 
in communities have retrained tbem by laws ^t^De Orat. 
Who but after fach a defcription muft con-f'g *• 
cdye the ftroDgeft paffion for an art, at- 
tended with fb many great and good eifeds H 
A THING may like wife be illuftrated by 
its oppofite. So the blefGngs and advan- 
tages of peace may. be recommended from 
the miieries and calamities of war. And 
dias Cicero endeavours f o throw contempt 
upon Catiline and his party, by comparing 
Aem with the contrary fide : But if omit-- 
ting att tbefe tbings^ witb wbicb we abound^ 
and tbey want, tbe fenate^ tbe knigbts^ tbe 
populace f tbe city, treafury, revenues, all 
Italy f tbe provinces, and foreign nations, if, 
ifay, omitting tbefe things, we compare tbe 
taufes tbemfetves, in wbicb each fde is in^ 
gaged, Wfe nuxy learn from' thence how de^ 
^icabk tbey are. For on this Jide modefty 
^ ^^S^gtd, on that impudence-, on this cha- 
Jiity, on that tewdnefs ; otl this integrity j oil 
that fraud i on this piety, on that profane^ 

nefsi 
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^\^'^^fiy ^» this conjiancy, on that fury i on 
i^m^Jmj this honor, on that bafenefs ; on this mode- 
ration, on that unbridled paffion i in a word 
equity, temperance, fortitude, prudence, and • 
all virtues contend with injujiice, luxury^ 
cowardife, rajhnefs^ and all vices ; plenty with 
want, reafon with folly, fobriety with mad-- 
nefs, and lajily good hope with dejpair. In 
fuch a conteji did men defert us, would not 
heaven ordain, that fo many, and fo great 
vices Jhould be defeated by tbefe mq/i excellent ^ 

* R Catil virtues '. 

Gradation is another beautiful way 
of doing this. So when Cicero would ag- 
gravate the cruelty and barbarity of Verres, 
for crucifying a Roman citizen ; which 
was a fort of puniihment only inflifted 
upon flaves ; he choofes this way of doing 
it. // is a crime, fais he, to bind a Rom fin 
citizen, wickednefs to whip him, and a fort 
of parricide to kill him ; what then mujl I 
call it to crucify him f No name can fuffi" 

* lib. V. ciently exprefs fuch a villany *. And the 

images of things may thus be hightened, 
either by afcending, as in this inftance, or 
defcending, as in that which follows, rela- 
ting to the fame adtion of Verres : Was I 
not to complain of, or bewail thefe things to 

Roman citizens, nor the frein4s of Qurjkt^,% 

• ^ nor 
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nor tbofe who bad beard oftbe Roman name 9 L E c T. 
nay if not to men hut beaJis;.or to go yets^^^^^^ 
furtber^ if in the moji defert wildernefs to 
ftones and rocks 5 even ail mute and inani^ 
mate creatures would be moved by fo great 
and beinous cruelty '. « O^. 67, 

And to name no more, fadts may be 
amplified from their circumftances, as time, 
place, manner, event, and the like. But 
inftances of. this would carry me too far, 
and therefore I fhall only add, that as the 
defign oi amplification is not barely to prove 
©r evince the truth of things, but alfo to 
adom and illuftrate them, it requires a 
florid and beautiful ftile, confiding of ftrong 
and emphatical words, flowing periods, 
haraionious numbers, lively tropes, and 
bright figures. But the confideration of 
thefe things will come under the third part 
of oratory, namely Elocution^ upon which 
I ihall enter in my next difcourfe. 
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LECTURE XX, 

Eiegante,. and Parity* 

^ XX ^" 4^ Jf C ER O , tdls us, ^ , aatfor ought 
\^ to cottfider three things t vibat ta^eai, 
itt what xarder^ and in what manner '. As 
it is therejEbre the d.f%a of th^ art of rhe- 
toric to. prepare and form the jorator^ it 
pught to treat of each of thefe. On which 
account X have, formerly had occaiion mor^ 
thaa. once to. obierve its lioaili^ude with dbe 
art of htuilding ; ia • which this workiqaii 
fidik colle&s his dnaterials, thea puts them 
tpgether in their proper order^ and laAljr 
^ives themi^ttch ornfinaeQits, as. are fuits^ to 
the najbuce of the ilnu3:ure. £ut £iQcc the 
nunoer of .peaking refpeds both the Lan-- 
guage and Pranuwciation^ this art is ufui^ljr 
divided into four parts : Invention^ which 
teaches y/hat to fpeak ; Dt/pofitiofiy which 
refpedls the order; Elocution^ which re- 
gards the propriety and ornaments of lan- 
guage ; and Pronuneiation^ which gives 
4liles- idr a graceful delivery. I have hi-^ 
therto, in the courfe of thcfe le(^res^ 
treated upon the two.firfl: of thefe^ and 

OiaU 
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fiiall now procede to the third, which i$ L £ c r. 
ElaaOwn. 



Now Elocution direds us to fuit both 
die words akid ex{>reffian8 of a diicourie 
to the nature of the ^b^ed:, or to ipcak 
with propriety and decency. This faculty 
is in one word called Eloquence^ and thofe 
peribns, who are poiJelTed of it, are there'* ^ 
fore ftiled ehquent. This has always been 
efteemed fo neceifary and eOTential to an 
<»tor, that Ibme have placed the whole 
art of oratory only in EJocutum. That it 
is dte mc^ difficult part is very certain, 
and (^ peculiar to it, that the. rules for it 
are given no whe^e elfe ; but it is evident 
from what I have formerly fud both upoQ. 
Invention and Di^ofittouj that this art con«^ 
tains many other things, befides what par^ 
ticalarly relates to Elocution. And therer 
fiw when Cicero, in his Book of a perfeSk 
orator, tells us, idiat to invent, wiat things 
are proper to fi^, and to MJpc^ tbem in 4- 
pfi order f are indeed great matters^ and Hke 
^be foul in the body \ but yet more proper 
to prudence, than eloquence ; he immediately 
^s : But niobat caufe can be Jupported 
without prudence f Let the orator therefore, 
^bo would excel, be acquainted with the 
beads if invention '• From whence it i^ > c^. if, 

plain. 
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^ ^S^*P^^^> ^^^' Cicero did not think the whole 
\m^^ml^ art of an orator to confift in Eloquence 0: 
Elocution. But Quiritilian has expreffed 
himfelf more fully upon this head. I ihall 
recite the paflage, by which you will per- 
ceive his judgement concerning it. With- 
out elocutiofiy fais he> invention and Ji/p(h 
fition are ufelefsy and like a [word in thejcah" 
bard. I'bis is therefore what is principally 
taught ^y this no one can arrive at, but by 
the help of art ; this requires Jiudy, praSket 
and obfervation ; this is the exercife of our 
whole life ; by this one orator excels another ^ 
this gives one kind of eloquence the preference 
to another ; what is either commendable^ or 
culpable in oratory^ is found here. But he 
adds : However the whole care is not to be 
employed about words. For I mujl declare 
againf thofcj who negleSl all concern about 
things f which are the nerves of a caufe; and 
fpend their whole age in a vain attendance 
to words. And this they do for, the fake of 
being exaB^ which in my opinion is very or^ 
namental in freaking ; but. when it appears 
^inAorat.fiaturalf and without affectation '. Thus 
trMe7n. far QuintiUan. It appears therefore from 
the authority of thcfe grejit mailers of era* 
tory, that perfons may run into an extreme 
either way. And a Uttle obfe«s:ation will 

fpn- 
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convince us, that thofe orators, who attend L e c r. 
only to the matter of their difcourfe, and 
the truth of their reafoning, and negledi 
aU beauty and decency of expreffion ; the 
they inform their hearers, yet it is in fuch 
a way, as neither to delight, nor move 
them. And accordingly, as what is faid 
gives them lefs entertainment, theif atten- 
tion muft neccflarily flag ; by which means 
the main end defigned is in proportion fru- 
ftrated, which wzsPer/uaJon. And we often 
find that a fpeech fet off with good language, 
and agreable turns of expreffion, tho per- 
haps but weak arguments, ingages the 
minds of the hearers, and is received with 
applaufe j while more jufl and clofe rea- 
foning, but exprefled in a coarfe and un- 
polite manner, is lefs attended to, and dif- 
regarded. For many perfons are of that 
make, that you muft pleafe their ears in 
order to imprefs their minds; and truth 
muft be fet off in a very agreable drefs, 
before it will be received by them. So 
that a due attention to words, and this 
part of oratory, feems neceffary for all 
thofe, who would render what they fay 
acceptable to others. But, on the other 
hand, to regard founds only, and the 
flowers of language j and to be more foli- 
"OL. 1. X citdus 
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L E c T. citpus about the turn of a periodi, thaii the 
^...-y^ fenfe of it ; is a fign of a weak mii34> and 
trifling genius. And biejGdes, au aijxious 
concern about w;ords. cools the iqjAgina-? 
tion, and checks the mjind in its puribits 
of things ; and hy tjb^t means con^monly 
produce? either a ftiifnefe, or levity of ex- 
preffion. A medium thei:efore ifl this, cafe 
is undoubtedly thje beft. And wha^tQuja- 
tiliaji advifes here i^^ worth, r^inarking. Be 
as careful, fais he, as^ you pkjafe ahuf^ your 
language, only remember, that nothing is. ta 
be done merely for the fake of words ijmct 
words were frji invented for the. fake of 
things. And they feem to; be moft\ preferdit^ 
which befi exprefs our. ideof, and n\ofi. ^ftS^ 
» Vhi fu- the minds of the. hearers '• ThjS: part o£ 
^^^' oratory was much more cultivated by the 
antients, than it has beeUi of late agea; and 
by none more than Cicero> whp is genei- 
rally largeft upon, it ifi his treatifes upoa 
this art. And ip a}l his. writings he ap- 
pears to have b^en yexy exadt and careful 
of his language; but always £hcw& an equal 
regard to good ^gnfe, and folid reafoning. 
And therefore he telk.us^ that, mifdom is- 
c ^zu' *^^ foundation^ of eloquence \ And in.att'- 
3 Orat. Qther place^ that, eloquence is nothing e^U 

iTzx. ' ^/^^ copious andjkrid wifdom 3. And indeed 

where 
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t^here thele two do riot meet, the oneLEgr. 
iifants a neceffary ornament to recoinmend 
it; afid the othef fe of Hftle value with 
¥i(^ men, tho it haS often a confiderable 
iarfaence in populir harangues. But where 
ftey are united, they make one of the 
higheft accomplifhments of human na- 
ture. 

EtOCUT ro Jr is twofold, general arid har-^ 
ticular. The former treats of the feveral 
properties and ornaments of knguage in 
coimnon; ttre lattef confidefs them, as 
iftey acre made nfe of to form different 
fcrts 6f Ifile. \ flidl begirf with general 
cfccution, which rhetoricians make to con- 
fiitf of three pans : Elegance y Compofition, 
and Dignity. Elegance rdfpedts' the pur* 
rity, ami: clearnels of the language. Com^ 
P^ion regards^ the turn ^nd harmony of 
the periods. And Dignify explains the 
nature and various kind's of tropes and 
%ures* A difcoiirfe, which' has all* thefd 
properties fuitably adjuftfed, muf!^ with re-* 
fpea to the language, be perfedt inits kind, 
and delightful to the hearers. 

Elegance, which makes the firft part 
of Elocutiony confifts, as we have (teriy in 
two things; Purity y ^ndi Ferfpicuify : and 
noth thefe, as well with relpcd to fingle 

X 2 words. 
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L E c T. words, as their conftrudlion in fentences* 
Thefe properties in language give it the 
name of elegant i for a like reafon that we 
call other things fo, which are clean and 
neat in their kind. But in the common 
ufe of our tongue, we are apt to confound 
elegance with eloquence, and fay, a dip- 
courfe is elegantly when we mean by the 
expreffion, that it has all the properties of 
fine language. 

Now by purity (upon which I propofe 
to treat at prefent) we are to underftand 
the choice of fuch words and phrafes, as 
are fuited and agreable to the ufe of the 
language, in which we ipeak. And fo 
grammarians reduce the faults, they op- 
pofe to it, to two forts, which they call 
barbarifm 2sA folecifniy the former of which 
refpefts fingle words, and the latter their 
conftruftion. But I fhall confider them 
jointly, and in a manner different from 
grammarians. . For with them all words 
iare efteemed pure, which are once adopted 
into a language, and authorifed by ufe. 
And as to phrafes, or forms of expreffion, 
they allow them all the fame claim, which 
are agreable to the analogy of the tongue. 
But in oratory neither all words, nor all 
expreffions are fo called, which occur in 

any 
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any language ; but fuch only, as come ^ ^^ '^* 
recommended by the authority of thofe, 
who Ipeak or write with accuracy and po- 
litenefs. Indeed it is a common faying, 
tbat we Jhould think with the learned^ and 
/peak with the vulgar. But the meaning 
of that expreffion is no more, than that 
we Ihould fpeak agreably to the common 
ufage of the tongue, that every one may 
underftand us ; and not choofe fuch words 
or expreflions, as are either difficult to be 
underftood, or may carry in them an ap- 
pearance of afFedlation and Angularity. 
But in order to fet this matter in a clearer 
light, I {hall here recount the principal 
things, which vitiate the purity of lan- 
guage. 

And lirft, it often happens, that fuch 
words and forms of fpeaking, as were in- 
troduced by the learned, are afterwards 
dropt by them, as mean and fordid, from 
a feeming bafenefs contracted by vulgar 
ufe. For polite and elegant Ipeakers di- 
ftinguifli themfelves by their difcourfe, as 
perfons of figure do by their garb; one 
being the drefs of the mind, as the other 
is of the body. And hence it comes to 
pafs, that both have their different fafhions, 
which are often changed ; and as the vul- 

X 3 gar 



L E c T. gar 9ffe&, to imitate thofc above them in 
%,,.,IytLj both, this frequently ocqafions an altera- 
tion, when either becomes too trite and 
common. But befides thefe fordid worda 
ftnd exjpreflions, which arc rendere4 fo by 
the ufe of the vulgar; there is another 
fort firft introduced by them, which is care- 
fully to be avoided by all tliofe, who are 
defirous to fpeak well. For the vylgar 
have their peculiar words and phrafes^^ 
fuited tp their circumftanqes, and taken 
from fuch things, as ufually occur in their 
way of life. Thus in the old comedians, 
ihany things are fpoken by fervants, agre-^ 
able to their charafter, which would be 
very unbecoming from the niouth of a 
gentleman. And we cannot but daily ob-* 
fervc the like inftances among ourfelves. 

Again, this is common to, language 
with all other human produdions, that i^ 
is in its own nature liable to a conftani 
change and alteration. For as Horace ha? 
juftly obferved ; 

All human works Jhall wa/ie : 
Then bow can feeble words pretend tA 

Nothing could ever pleafe all peribns^^ or 
at leaft fqr any length of time* And therfl 
\% nothing, fronj which this ?an lefe bci 
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' fcxpcflcd, than language. For as thc^^*'^- 
thoughts of men are cxceding various, and c- 
words arc the figns of their thoughts; 
they will be conftantly inventing new figns 
to exprefs them by, in order to convey 
Acir ideas with more dcarnefs, or greater 
beauty. If we look into the different ages 
of the Latin writers, what great altera- 
tions and changes do we find in their lan- 
guage ? How few nov*^ underftand the f e- 
maining fragments of the twelve tables ? 
Nay how many Words do we meet with 

■ 

even in Plautus, the meaning of which has 
not yet been fixed with certainty by the 
fldll of the beft critics ? And if we con- 
fidcr our own language, it will appear ta 
have been in a manner intirely changed, 
from what it was a few ages fince. To 
mention no others, our celebrated Chaucer 
is to moft perfons now almoft unintelli* 
gible, and wants an expofitor. And even 
fince our own memory, we cannot but 
have obferved, that many words and ex- 
t^refiions, which a few years ago were in 
common ufe, are now in a manner laid 
afide and antiquated ; and that other^ have 
eonftantly, and daily do fuccede in their 
room. So true is diat pbfervation of the 
ivne poet : 

X 4 S.Qim 
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Some words that bavcj or elfe will feet 

decay y 
Shall be rejlord^ and come again in flay ; 
And words now fani dy Jhall not be fancied 

longy 
They jJ^all not pleafe the ear, nor move 

the tongue 'j 
As ufe Jhall tbefe approve y and^ thofe con^ 

demn, 
Ufe the fole rule of fpeechy and judge fu^ 
' Ibid, preme ^ 

^'70. ^^ mvSk. therefore no lefs abftain from 
antiquated, or obfolete words and phrafes, 
than from fordid oriies, Tho all old words 
are not to be thought antiquated. By the 
^ former I mean fuch, which tho of an an- 
tient (landing, are not yet entirely difufed, 
nor their fignification loft. It is the^opiT-. 
nion of Quintilian, that thefe may fome- 
times be admitted, tho fparingly. Not 
only the beji judge Sy fais he, allow the ufe of 
old words ; but they give both a majejiyy and 
tin agreable pleafure to a difcourfe. For they 
have the authority of antiquity y and a kind 
of novelty from their dijufe. But they ought 
neither to be frequent y nor glaring ; becaufe 
nothing is more difiafteful than affectation: 
nor muji they be fuchy as are entirely anti^ 
quatedy and thro length of time wholly form. 



r 
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I got \ We are not therefore in the opinion L E c r 
of this judicious writer, to be wholly de- v-J^^ 
bared from the ufe of old words, efpecially 't»fi',«'-at, 
when they appear more fignificant, than^.e/' 
any others we can fix upon. But as to 
phrafes or expreflions, greater caution feems 
ftill neceflary, and fuch as are old, fliould 
doubtlefs, if at all, be ufed more fparingly. 
The Latin tongue was brought to its grea- 
teft perfeftion in the reign of Auguftus, 
or fomewhat fooner ; and he himfelf flu- 
died it very carefully. For, as Suetonius 
tells us : He applied himfelf to eloquence ^ and 
the ftudy of the liberal artSy from bis child-^ 
boody with great diligence and labor. He 
cbofe a manner offpeakingj which wasfmooth 
and elegant ; and avoided the ill favour^ as 
be ufed to call it, of antiquated words. And 
be was wont to blame Tiberius for his of'-- 
fetation of them *. In our own language, * Suet. in 
fuch words are to be cfteemcd antiquated, ^'" ^+- ' 
which the moft polite perfons have droped, 
both in their difcourfe, and writings; whofe 
example we fhould follow, unlefs we would 
be thought to converfe rather with the 
dead, than the living. 

But further, as on the one hand we 

nuill avoid obfolete words and phrafes ; fo 

on the other, we fhould refrain from new 

- ones ; 
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L E c T. onAs ; <>r fuch, whofe ufe has not bfecn yet 
^^' fufficicntly eftablifhcd, at leaft atoong thofe 
of the beft tafte, Cuftom rutes here, but^ 
as we have obfcrved beibre> every cufteia 
k iK>t to be followed : a diitinc^ioii muft 
be made between the ufe of the vulgar, 
and that of the learned. Q^iitilian has 
very \MfSJl determined this matter, when 
he jfois : We mujt fettle firfty what that is^ 
moMcb we call cujiom. Whkh^ if it take 
its name from tbaty which mtfft perfons prac^ 
tife^ it will be an ill guides not only in lan- 
guage ; hut what is of greater conjefttence, 
in life. For when has the world been fi 
happy ^ that what is right, has pleafed the 
majority ? Therefore that is n^t to be taken 
for a rule in language, which many have 
corruptly fallen into. But I fhall call the 
eonfent of the learned the cujiom of languagep 
as the eonfent of the got)d the cuftom of 
^hf.orat. living \ A language is not the progeny 
^.6^ of one age. It requires a much longer 
fcries of time to complete it, and bring it 
to perfection. And befides, there is a cer- 
tain agrement and harmony both in th* 
words, and modes of expreffion, proper to 
every language, by which it is difl:ingui£hed 
from others. Therefore when any thing 
new is introduced, it often fo^ms harih at 

iirfti 
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firft, and difpletfing to the earj tUl tifntf^-E ct. 
t>as £>fteaed it, suid the uic of the learned^ 



as it were» wrought it into the language^ 
7he antient Romans^ whUc their language 
continued in its purity, were very feru^ 
pulous of adniitting any thing new into 
it, by which it might be '- vitiated. Nor ' 

y^uld they prefently fubmit to the grea« 
left authority in thi$ cafe. S9 when Pom^ 
fonius, iffia (as Suetonius infornis us) was 
q, mofi xealpus defender of the purity of the 
Latin tongue^ once excepted to an exprejfum^ 
which was ufed by the emperor Tiieriust 
ifnd Atteius Capito attempted to defend it^ 
fy faying that it was hatin^ or at leaft would 
then be fo^ Jince the emperor had ufed it z 
Capito is mijiaken, repUed Pomponius j for 
tho youy Caefar^ can make men free^ you 
cannot make words free ^ Now words may ^Deilkjir. 
be coniidered as new in two refpeds; ci*^***^^* 
fher when, they are firil: brought into a Ian* 
guaga^ or when they are ufed in a new 
ienie. A$ the former of thefe may ibme<» 
times leave us in the dark, by not being 
underilood i fo the latter are moil apt to 
imilead u$ : for when we hear a word, 
that has been familiar to u^ we are pre«- 
fentl^ led to fix that idea to it^ with which 

it 
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L E c T. it has ufually been attended. And there- 

•XX 

fore in both cafes, fome previous intima- 
tion mjiy be neceffary. Cicero, who per-* 
haps inlarged the furniture of the Roman 
tongue more than any one perfon befides, 
appears always very cautious, how he in- 
troduces any thing new, and generally 
gives notice of it, when he attempts it; 
as appears in many inftances fcattered thro 
his works. What bounds we are now to 
fix to the purity of the Latin tongue, in 
the ufe of it, the learned are not well 
agreed. It is certain our furniture is much 
lefs;^ than when it was a living language, 
. and therefore the greater liberty muft of 
nec^flity be fometimes taken. So that 
their opinion feems not unadvifable, who 
diredt us to make choice principally of 
wh^t we are furnifhed with from the wri- 
ters of the Auguftan age, and where we 
cannot be fupplied from them, to make 
ufe of fuch . authors as lived neareft to 
them, either before, or fince. And as to 
our own tongue, it is certainly prudent 
to be as careful, how we admit any thing 
into it, that is uncouth, or difagreable 
to its genius -, as the antient Romans were 
into theirs : for the perfedion of a lan- 
guage 
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guage does in a great meafurc coafiftLECT. 
in a certain analogy^ and harmony runing 
thro the whole, by which it may be ca- 
pable of being brought to a ftandard. 

But befides thofe things already men- 
tioned, any miftake in the fenfe of w:ords, 
or their conftrudlion, is oppofed to pu- 
rity. For to fpeak purely, is to fpeak 
correctly. And fuch is the nature of thefe 
faults in elocution, that they are often 
not fb eafy to be obferved by hearing, 
as by reading. Whence it is, that many 
perfons are thought to fpeak better, than 
they write ; for while they are fpeaking, 
many flips and inaccuracies efcape dif- 
regarded, which in reading would prefent- 
ly appear. And this is more elpecially 
the cafe of perfons unacquainted with arts 
and literature ; who, by the afliftance of 
a lively fancy, and flow of words, often 
ipeak with great eafe and freedom, and 
by that means pleafe the ear; when, at 
the fame time, what they fay, would not 
io well bear reading. 

I SHALL only add, that a diftin<ftion 
ought likewife to be made between a 
poetic didtion, and that of profe writers. 
For poets in all languages have a fort 

of 
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tECT.of pecuHar dialea, and take greater K- 
berties> not only in their figures, but alfo 
m their choice and difpofitiort of woi'ds j 
fo that what i«f a beairty in them, wouH 
diten appear uiinatura! and aSb£(ed in 
prefe. 
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• LECTURE XXI. 

Of Perfpicuity^ 

ELEGANCE, as I have , already ob- L E c T. 
fenred, coafifts of two part?8. Purity ^^^* 
and P^rfpkuity: the former of which ren- 
ders a difeourfe corredt, and tlie latter 
makes k intelligible. As the one there- 
fore is agreable and pleafant, the other is 
necefiary, and iof that reafon principally 
to be regarded. For the moft accurate 
and exa^ language is of little ufe, if it be 
not fufficiently clear; iince it is much the 
fame thing not to fpeak at all, and not to 
be underftood, when we do fpeak. And 
therefore Quintilian feems veiy juftly to 
place the cheif excellency of ipeech in 
perfpicuity '. Tho to render a difcourfc 
entertaining, as well as clear, eipecially to Lib. viii. 
perfons of a good tafte, both thefe pro- 
perties muft be joined. They expeft to 
be pleafed; at the fame time they are in- 
formed ; and think, that the beft fenfe 
always deferves the beft language : but 
i^l the- cheif regard is to be had to per- 
ipicuity. 
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i^^^-O courfe, and fhall therefore now procede to 
fpeak of. Perfpicuity. And this, as well as 
the former, confifts partly in Jingle words, 
and partly in their conJiruStion. 
\ As to ^ngle words , thofe are generally 
cleareft and belt underftood, which are 
ufed in their proper fenfe. But it requires 
no fmall attention and fkill to be well 
acquainted with the force and propriety 
of words ; which ought to be duly regar- 
ded, lince the perfpicuity of a difcourfe 
depends fo much upon it. Caefar fecms 
plainly to have been of this mind, when 
he tells us. The foundation of eloquence con^ 
^^^'9^^JiJls in the choice of words '• It may. not 
cr/?/.f.72. be amifs therefore to lay down fome few 
obfervations, by which the diftindt notions 
of words, and their peculiar force may 
more eafily be perceived. Indeed it is the 
bufinefs of a grammarian to give us all the 
different fenfes of words, and fupport them 
with good authorities ; I fhall therefore 
content myfelf with offering a few. general 
hints, in order to regulate our choice in 
the ufe of them. No\y all words may be 
divided into proper words and tropes. Thofe 
are called proper words y which are ex- 
preffed in their proper and ufual fenfe. 
4 And 



J 
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And tropes arc fuch words, as arc ipplicdi* ^^^'^* 
to fomc other thing, than what they pro- 
perly denote, by reafon of &)me fimilitude^^ 
relation, or contrariety between the two 
things^ So when a fubtle artful man is 
called a fox, the reafon of the name is 
founded in a iimilitade of qualities « If W6 
fay, Cicero will^ always /he, meaning iis 
works, the caufe is transfered to the effc(£t« 
And when we are told, Caefar conquered 
the Oauls, we underfland that he did it 
with the affiflance of his army ; where a 
part is put for the whole from the rela- 
tion between them. And when Cicero 
calls Antony, d fine guardian of the fiate, 
every one perceives, he means the con- 
trary. But I ihall explain the nature and 
ufe of tropes more fully hereafter in their 
proper place* All words muft at firft have 
had one original and primary iignification, 
which, ftri^ly ipeaking, may be called 
their proper fenfe. But it fometimes hap- 
pens thro length of time, that words lo^ 
their original fignification, and affume a 
new one, which then becomes their propor 
fenie. So bofiis in the Latin tongue at 
firft fignified a fir anger*, but afterwards 
that fenfe of the wotd was >;ntirely laid 
aiide, and it was ufed to dei^tK 9^ pulfUc 
Vol. L Y 47uny. 
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hKCT, enemy. And in our language it is well 
known, that the word knave antiently fig- 
nified zfervant. The reafon of the change 
feems to be much the fame, as in that oiF 
the Latin word latroj which firft fignified 
^./oldievy but afterwards a robber. Befides, 
in all languages it has frequently happened, 
that many words have gradually varied 
from their firft fenfe to ofhers fomewhat 
different; which may notwithftanding all 
of them, when rightly applied, be looked 
upon as proper. Nay, in procefs of time, 
it is £)ften difficult to fay, which is the ori- 
ginal, or moft proper fenfe. Again, fomc- 
times two or more words may appear to 
have the fame fignification with each other, 
and may therefore be ufed indifferently ; 
tmlefs the beauty of the period, or fome 
other particular reafon, detefmine to the 
choice of one, rather than another. Of 
•this kind are the words enjis and gladius in 
"the Latin tongue, and in ours pky and 
-eompajjion. And there are other words of 
-fo near an affinity to each other, or at leaft 
^appear fo from vulgar ufe, that they are 
-€omm6nly thought to be fynonymous. Such 
* are the words mercy^ and 'pity ; tho mercy 
-in its ftridt fenfe "-^is exercifed towstrds an 
*ofFcnder>- and '•^ pity refpedts one in diftrefs. 
4 •• ^' As 
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words is carefully to be attended to, ib it 
may be known feveral ways. Thus the 
proper fignification of fubftantives may be 
ieen by their application to other fubflan- 
tivcs. As in the inftance juft now given, 
a perfon is faid to fhew mercy, to a cri-^ 
minal^ and pity to one in dijirefs. And in 
the like manner ycrbs are diftinguifhed, 
by being joined to fome certain nouns, and 
not to others. So a perfon is faid to com-' 
mand an inferior y to intreat a fuperior^ and 
to defire an equal. Adjedlives alfb, which 
denote the properties of things, have their 
fignification determined by thofe fubjedts, 
to which they moft properly relate. Thus 
we fay, an honefi mhtdy and j: healthful 
body ; a wife man^ and a fine houfe. An- 
other way of diftinguifhing the propriety 
of words, is by their ufe in gradations. 
As if one fhould fay: Hatreds, grudges, 
quarrels^ tumults yf editions, wars, fpring from 
unbridled pajfions. The proper fenfe of 
words may like wife be known, by obfer- 
ving to what other words . they are either 
oppoied, or ufcd as equivalent : So in that 
parage of Cicero^ where he fais : / cannot 
perceive why you fbduld be angry with me i 
if it be becaUfe J defend him, whom you ac-^ 

Y 2 cufei 
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$for acctffing bim^ whom I defend f Tou fayy 
I accuje my enemy ; emd I fay^ I defend my 
^ProSuila,j^g^^j '. Here the wor^ acafe and ^- 

findf freind and enemy ^ are oppofed ; and 

to be angry and di^leafed, are ufed as terms 

equivalent. Laftly> the derivation of words, 

eontributes very much to dcterniine their 

true meaning. Thus becaufe the word 

manners f comes from the word man^ it may 

properly be applied either to that^ or any 

Other put for it. And therefore we fiiy, 

the manners of men ^ and the manners of the 

agef. becaufe the word age is there ofed for 

tbe men of the age. But if we apply the 

word manners to any other animal, it is % 

trope. By theie^ and fuch like obienra* 

tions, we may perceive the proper ienie 

and peculiar force of words, either by their 

connexion with other words^ diftin^ion 

from them, oppoiition to them, eouiva* 

iency with them, or derivation. And by 

thus fi3dng their tme and genuine fignifi^ 

cation, we ihall ea^y fee when they be« 

come tropes. But tho words, when taken 

in their proper iignification, generaUy con*^ 

vey the. plainefl ^nd cleareft ien&; yet 

fame are more forceable, fonm'ous, or beau« 

tiful than odiers. And by thefe confide-* 

• , rations 
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riLtians we nuift often be determined in ^^ ^ c r. 
our choice of them. So whether we iay^ 
he gaU or^ be obtained tbf vi&ary^ the 6n& 
jis the fame; hot the latter is more full 
and ibnorous. Jn Latin, tifnt9 ij^gnifies 
JfeOTf fertimeo is mote full and fignificaot, 
and pertimefco more fonorous than either 
of the former. The Latin and Greek lan*^ 
j^oages have much the advantage of our« 
in this rcfpedi by reafon of their compo*^ 
iitionsi by the help of which they cv^ 
often exprefs that in one word, for which 
we are obliged to put two words, and 
ibmetimes more. So pertimeo cannot be 
fully expreifed in our language by one 
word J but we are forced to join one or 
two particles to the verb, to convey its 
juft i4ea, and fay, / greatly ^ or very much 
fear : and yet even then, wc fcarce feeni 
%q reach its full force. As to tropes, tho 
generally fpeakiog they are not to be cho-> 
KeQ, w Wc plainnefs and peripicuity of ex-f 
preilion U on}y defigned, and proper worda 
inay be found 1 yet thro the penury of all 
languages, the ufe of them is often made 
neceflary. And fome of them, eipocially 
metaphors, which are taken from the iimi*« 
Utttde of things, may, when cuftom has 
rendered them £u&tliar, be confidered as 

Y 3 proper 
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L E c T. proper words, and ufed in their ftead. 
Thus, whether I fay, I fee your meanings 
or, f. underftand your meanings the finfe is 
equally clear ; tho the latter expreilion is 
proper, and the fonnep metaphorical^ by 
which the a<3:ion of feeing is transfered 
from the eyes to the mind. 

But Perjpicutty^ as I have faid, arifes 
not only from a choice oi Jingle words ^ 
but like wife from the conftruBion of them 
in fentences. For the meaning of all the 
words in a fentence, confidered by them- 
fclves, may be very plain and evident; and 
yet by reafon of a diforderly placing them, 
or confufion of the parts, the fenfe of the 
whole may be very dark and obfcurc. Now 
it is certain, that the moft natural order is 
the plaineft; that is, when both the words 
and parts of a fentence are fo difpofed; as 
beft agrees with their mutual relation, and 
dependance upon each other. And where 
this is changed, as is ufually done, efpe- 
cially in the antient languages, for thq 
greater beauty and harmony of the periods; 
yet due regard is had by the beft Writers 
to the evidence and perspicuity of the ex- 
preflion. ; 

But tO' fet this; fubjedt in a clearer 
light, on. which th^s perfeftion of lingiiage 
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(b much depends^ I fliall mention fbme^^J^/^- 
few things, which cheifly occafion obfcu- 5— y—^ 
rity ; and this either with refpe<fl to fingle 
words, or their conftruftion. 

And firft, all ambiguity of cxpreffion is 
one caufe of obfcurity. This fometimes 
arifcs from the different fenfes, in which a 
word is capable of being taken. . So wi 
are told, that upon Cicero's addreffing hlm^ 
felf . to OiSavius Caefar, when he thought 
himfelf in danger from his refeatment^and 
reminding him. of the many iervices he 
had done him ; 0<ftayius replied. He cafnt 
the loft of bis frtinds ^ But there yjz&.z^ * Appian. 
deiigned ambiguity in the word /^, as it ^4 ^ 
might either refpe<3: the tiriie of his co-» ^'^ ^• 
ining, or the opinion he had of his freind^ 
ihip.. And. this ufe of ambiguous words 
we fometimes meet with, not only in 
poetry, where Ac turn and wit^of. an epi* 
graQi often refts upon it; but like wife in 
profe) either for plealantry or ridicule. Thus 
Cicero' calls Sextus Clodiu9, \tbe light of 
the fonate * ; which is a . compliment he ^ /'^ M; 
pais to feveral gteat ^nen,Jwho had di-;'^''" ''^^' 
ftinguiihed them^ye^ by their public ier- 
vices to their c^untcy. But Sextus, wha 
l^ad a contrary, chara<fter,. was a relation oi 
P. Clodius, whofe ^^a4' body, after he had 

Y 4 been 
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multuous njanner into the feiiat? houfc, an4 




there burnt it with the fenators benches. 

In order to infi^mp the populace againfl 

M ilo, Aifd it is iq illufipn tq that riotoi|s 

^dlipn, that Gicerp, ijfing this anjbxgvrousf 

cxpreffion, calls him> the light ofthefenate^ 

|n fuch iqftaqces therefore it i$ a beauty^ 

fU)d npt the fadt I am cautioning againft % 

^ the fao^e thing may be often good of 

bad, as it i% differently applied. Tho eveft 

|n fuch d^figned* anibiguities^ where one 

fenfe is aimed at, it ought to be fufficiently 

plain, otherwife they lofc their intention, 

. ^nd in all ferious difcpurfes they ought 

parefuUy to be ayoided> But obfcurity 

^qre frequently arifes froni the anibiguoug 

jponftruftion of wor4s, which renders it 

difijcqlt to determine, in what fenfe they 

9X^,%o be. taken. QuintiHan gives us thi^ 

example of it : ji cenain fnan ord^id in 

bis willy that his bmr Jbould ^e& for him 4 

*infi,wat,J;atue holding ^ ffear^ made of geld ^* A 

^o/" (jueftion irifcs here, of great confequencc 

* to the h&ity ffofli the imbigiiity of the ex- 

preffion; whether the wpii-ds ;w^^ ^ ^i^/i/, 

arc to be applied to the ftatuiy dr the 

Jpuir: that is, whether li was the dcjGgn 

'gf the tcftatof . by this appointment^ that 
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tlie whole ftatue^ or only the fpear^ fhookl L e c t. 
be made of gold* A fmall i|ote of diftinc^ 
don, differently placed betweien the parts 
pf this ieotence, would clear up the doabt» 
and determine the fenfe either w^y. For 
if one cooinia be put after the vrotAJlatuef 
and another after fpear^ the words made cf 
goldj mufl be refcred to the ftatue, as if it 
had been (aid, afiatuej made of gold, holding 
a Jpior. But if there be only the firft 
comnia placed after ftatue^ it will limit 
the words made of gold, to the fpear only i 
in the fame fenfe^ as if it had been faid^ 
A Jlatue holding a golden Jpear. And 
either of thefe ways of expreflion would 
in this cafe h&ye been preferable, fof 
avmding the ambiguity, according to the 
intention of the teftator. The antient 
heathen oracles were generally delivered in 
fuch ambiguous terms. Which without 
doubt were fo contrived on purpofe, that 
tho(e, who gave out the anfwcrs, might 
have room left for an evafion. 

Again, obfcurity is occafioned either 
by too fhcMt and c6ric\£t a manner of ipea-* 
king, or by ientences too long and prolix; 
cither of thefe extremes have ibmetime^ 
diis bad confequence. We find an in- 
fiance of the former in Pliny the elder, 

where 
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L E c T. where (peaking of Hellebore, he fais : ^.hey 
^_^^^^^^ for bid it to be given to agedperfons and chU^ 
""HjftMat. dreny and iefs to 'women than men '. The 
' '**^' verb is winting in the latter part oY the 
fentence, and Iefs to women than men^ which 
in fuch cafes being ufually fupplied from 
what went before, would here fland thus : 
and they forbid it to be given Iefs to women 
than men. But this is diredtly contrary to 
the. fenfe of the writer, whofe meaning is» 
either that it is ordered to be given in a 
Iefs quantity to women than men, or not 
fo frequently to women as men. And 
therefore the word order is here to be fup- 
plied, which being of a contrary fignifica- 
tion to for bid i expreffed in the former part 
of the ijbntence, occafions the obfcurity. 
That long pferiods are often attended with- 
the fame ill effeft, muft /be fo obvious to 
every one's . experience ; that it would be 
intirely needlefs to produce any exan^ples, 
in order to evinqe the truth of it. And 
therefore I fhall only obferve, that the beft 
way of preventing this feems Jo be, by di- 
viding fuch fentences, as excede a proper 
length, into two or more, which may ge- 
jcierally be done without much trouble* 
. Another caufe of obfcurity, not in- 
ferior to any yet mentioned, is Farenthefisi 

when 
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when it is cither too long, or too fre- L E ^ T, 
queDt. This of Cicero, in his oration for ^_^^ r-Lf 
Sulla,, is longer than we ufually find in 
him : O immortal gods (for I muff attribute 
to you J what is your own : nor indeed can 
I claim Jo much to my own abilities^ as to 
have been able of myfelf to go tbrofo niaivf^ 
fo great J fuch different affairs^ with that ex- 
fedition^ in that boijlerous tempejl of the. 
ft ate J you inflamed my mind with a defire to 
five my country^. But where any obfcu-« C^.if-' 
rity arifes from fuch fcntcncfeSi they niay 
frequently be itmedied by much the 'fehe^ 
means, as was -juft now hinted conccrhirig, 
long and prolix periods -% that is,^ by fejpa- 
rating the parenthefis from the reft of the 
ientcnce, and placing it either before or 
after. So in riris fentence df Cicero, the 
parenthefis may ftand laift, in the following 
manner : O immortal godsy -you inflamed my 
mind witb a defire to fetoe my country .• for 
I mufl attribute to you, - what is your DWn ; 
nor indeed can T claim fo much to nr^^ own 
abilities, as to bave been able -of myfelf to. go 
thro Jo many, fo great, Jiscb' different af^ 
fairs, witb tbat expedition, in that boiflerous 
tempefl of tbe^Jhte. This order of the. 
fentence is. veiy jdain, and lefs- invcJved 
than the former. But to* remove tho ob- 

fcurity. 
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^ E c T. fcm-ity^ which othcrwife might be oocAr 
v.„,p^^-l^ fioned by a long parenthefis, one or mom 
wor4s are fometimes repeated immisdiately 
after it> which had been mentioned jufl 
before. Thus Cicero in his fecond Phi-r 
lippic fais : A fpear being ereSled before tk 
temple of Jupiter Stator, the goods fun-f 
bappy J, tho my tears are exhaujied, my greif 
yet continues fixed in my breafij the goods, 
I fay^ of Pompey the Or eat were expojed tQ 
9 Cap. 26. ^uSiion by the doleful voice ^ of a crier % IiJ 
the following featence of th^ fame excels 
lent writer, there are no kfe than three 
parenthe&s ; which I take nptice of, as a 
thing very feldom to be found in him; 
and therefore rafher to be qbferved, thaa 
imitated without neceffity* Speaking of 
the duty of magiftrates, and fiich who have 
the management of public ^Smts, he iais; 
Care mufi be takeny that it be not /^is noas 
often done by our ancefiors^ titirq the fmdU 
nefs of the treafury, iand continuance of tk 
^varsj. necejfary to rajfe ta^es v Oftd in order 
fo prevent tbis^ prqvi/ion Jl^ould be made tf- 
gainfi it long before band : but if the ne* 
cejjity of this feryice Jhoul^ happen to any 
ftate (which I had rather fupppfe, of another f 
than our own ; nor am I no^ difcourfing of 

our owns but of' e^fry fiate^M genera/ J mf-r 

tbods 
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tboh muji be ufed to convince aU perjons 1- \^J^* 
(if tbey would be JecureJ that tbey ought t^-^r--^ 
to Jkbimt to necejjjitj K Every one will ^J" 5^' 
readily percetVe, that the fenfe of tfait pc-^c.iu 
nod is not altogether (b clear^ nOr the ran 
of it fo free and cslj, as it would others 
wife have been without the parenthefes. 
Bat even two of ihefc might be avoided^ 
by a fmall change in the diipofition of the 
members^ in the following manner : Care 
muji be takeUy that it be not necejfary to 
rai/e taxes^ as was often done by our an- 
cejlors^ thro the fmallncfs of the treajury, 
and continuance of the wars ; and in order 
to prevent this^ provifion Jhould be made 
againfi it hng before hand: but if the ne* 
cejjitj of this fervice Jhould happen to awf 
fiate (which I would rather fuppofe of an-' 
other y than our own ; nor am I now dip- 
courfing of our own, but of every fate in ge^ 
neral) methods muf be ufed to convince alt 
per/bnss that they ought to fubmit to ne^ 
cejfity, if they would be fecure. The words 
are here exactly the fame as before, and 
no other alteration made, but that two of 
the members, which before were included 
in others, are now placed after them. I 
have been the longer upon diis head, be« 
caufc it is what many ^ecfbns are too apt 
2 t» 
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L E I: T. to fall into> by involving fcveral fentences, 

i_-^^0 or parts of fentences, one within another, 
inflead of feparating them, and placing 
one after another, in a proper dependance 
and connexion, as might be done by due 
care and attention. 

These are the principal things, which 
occafion obfcurity in a difcourfe, with re- 
ipe<ft to the language. There have been 
fome perfons, who have afFedled a dark 
and obfcure way of fpeaking. We are 
told concerning Tiberius the emperor, that. 
He was thought to /peak better off band (as 
we fay) than when he made a Jiudied and 

» Suet, in Jet difcourfe ». But this was not occafioned 

'^'from his want of ilcill, but, as the hifto- 

rian fais, from an affedled obfcurity in his 

flile. And Heraclitus was called the dark 

*ciem. philofopher u^on that account *. AndQuin- ' 

^^'^' ' tilian mentions a certain rhetorician of this 

make, Who ufed to order his fcbolars to cloud 

their difcourfes. And his higheft applaufe 

was : Bravely /aid, I did not underjiand it 

^inft oral myfelf^. It is hard to guefs what fuch per^ 
' ' ^"** ions can propofe to themfelves by this con- 
dud: •; unlefs they imagine their difcourfes 
will be thought to have the more in them, 
the lefs they are underftood. But the de- 
/ign of .language is to communicate our 
: ''^ ' ~ * thoughts 
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thoughts to others, and the plainer it is, L E c T. 
the better this defign is anfwered. And i_-^,j i 
therefore Quintilian veiy prudently ad- 
vifes perfons not only to endeavour, that 
their hearers may underfiand tbem^ but as 
far as may be^ that it Jhould be impojjible 
for them not to underfiand them '. . ' W* >- 

fra* 
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LECTURE XXlt. 

Of Compqfitionf and particularly qf Period* 

LECT.rTT^HE firft part of Elocution, which 
X confifts in Elegance, I finiftied in my 
laft diicourre; and fhall novsr procede to 
the fecondy which is Compojition. 

Now Compojition, in the fenfe it is here 
ufed, gives rules for the ftrufture of fen- 
tences, with the feveral members, words, 
and fyUables, of which they coniift, in 
fuch a manner, as may heft contribute to 
the force, beauty, and evidence of the 
whole. Some have not only negled:ed this, 
but pleaded againfl it, that fuch an at-* 
tendance to rules of art in the ftrudture and 
formation of fentences rather weakens and 
enervates the ftile ; which is more ftrong 
and natural, when every thing is exprefled 
in the ijianner it firft occurs to the mind* 
But to this Quintilian very well replies : 
If that only is to be ejieemed natural, which 

fi^fi JP^^^S fi^^ nature, before it was cul- 
tivated*, then the whole art of oratory is 
unnatural. And befides, if what nature at 

frji dilates, is not to be improved by Jiudj 
and induftry, mankind muji be deprived not 

only 
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%hly df many pleafureSf but Mewtfe con^ ^wn^* 
veniences of life. But if all tbefe nrpfnunA^ ^^dt 
Juitable to nature i then that feems to bi 
mofi natural f which is moji dgreable to rea^ 
fin^ and that is moft cgreable to reafon, 
which is beft in its kind 'i So that natur^i/«/r. orat. 
and art are not oppofite f o eich other, and ^^- **• 
d^erent in kind, but only in degree, as 
art is nature improved. Nor is it true, 
that rough and harfh language is more 
ftrong and nervous ; than when the com-» 
pofition is fmooth and harmonious. A 
ftream, which runs among ftones and rocks^ 
makes more noife^ from the oppofition it 
meets with in its courfe; but that, which 
has not thofe impediments, flows with 
greater force and ftrength. So harfh and 
jarring founds are difagreable to the ear, 
which does not give them that ealy ad- 
mittance to the mind, as thofe, which are 
more pleafant and melodious. Beiides har-^ 
monious numbers do not only give de-* 
light; but oftentimes imprefs the mind 
with an irrefiftable force, by the powerfirl 
influence they have upon the paffions^ 
This is evident from mufic, whofe founds^ 
not being attended with rational ideas, 
cannot afFe<% the underftanding, and yet 
raiie in the hearers a variety of emotions^ 
Vol. I. Z But 
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^xxu^ But poetry is ftUi a greater inftance of iti 
yduy^ which, by reafoD of its nur^ber^ joined to 
fine thoughts^ swords ixs . both a rational 
9nd delighitful eptertaifimcpt. B^t nothing 
more is neccfTary to (h^w the advantage 
«f this part of elocujiion^ and how ne^ 
oeilary it is for ao oratofi th^n to take a 
'^ period well wrought 4)p> ai^d alt^r tht form 
of it; by which it rnay be cafily fe^, 
bow di^ereiuly the inind will be afiefted 
by fuch an alteration. Cicero has Qievm 
tbis from feveral inilances^ in his bo(^ 
" Op' io. Of afdrfeSi aratar '. But fince they can- 
not iQ well be expreifed in a traniladon, 
Ipt us try it by one example in our own 
language^ taken froni a very polite writer, 
^us dddrefQng' his patron : Tou Jbav^f fais 
he^ a3ed in Jo much mn^ency^ with your " 
Jelf^ andj>ramoted th€ inter efis of your com* 
try in Jit unij}>rm a ^nam^r ^ that even, tbofef 
mba wouM^ifr^^r^ent y^tfr generous dsfi^ns 
for the public ^^o^d^^ Cf^nqt kut 4ipprove the 
Jieadinejs fli^ Mirepidi^p ^mtb which you 
« spi^at, furfue tbem:". I tlunk this may bp juftly 
^^^* eiti?emed an ^a«4^l^ period* U begiBS 
with e^&y jrifcs ga?suJua%:tiy (the^ voice i& 
iniieiSe^ then f^nks agaiur and ends^wit}^ 
a juft cadency, ; And perhaps there is. po$ , 
a \yord ia it^ who£b. (jitu^rtiQU coul4.;be.^T 
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tered to an advantage. Let Us now but ^3^4^* 
diift the place of one word in the lafl« 
member, and we (ball fpoil the beauty of 
the whole ieiitence^ For, if inftead o^ 
lajring, as it now ftands, cannot but apffove 
the fteadintfs and intrepidity^ with nt)bicB 
pu purfue them} we put k thus, canriot 
but approve the jleddinifs and intrepidity i 
wiieb you purfue them witb ; thi cddency 
will be fiat and languid, and the harmony 
of the period entirely loft. Let us try it 
again by altering the place of the two laft 
members, which at prefent (land in this 
order^ that even thbje, who would mifre^ 
prefent your generous dejigns for the public 
f W, Cannot but approve the fieadinefs and 
intrepidity i witb wbicb you purfue tbem* 
Now if the former member be thrown 
laft, they will run thus, tbat even tbofe 
cannot but approve the fieadinefs and intre-^ 
Pidity, witb wbicb you purfue tbem^ who 
'^ould mifreprefent your generous dejigns for 
the public good. Here the fcnfe is much 
obfcurcd by the inverfion of the relative 
tbenij which ought to refer to (bmething 
Aat went b^re, and not to the Words 
generous dejigns^ which in this fituation of 
^^e members are placed after it. And 
^^f^icuity, as I have ibewn already; is to 

Z a bA 
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i> r. c T. be always carefully regarded, as the chelF 
'' and moft neceffary property of language. 
It may perhaps be thought, that this is a 
thing in itfclf fo very plain and obvious, 
that no one can well mifs of falling into 
that manner, which is beft. But furcly if 
it was fo, the contrary would not fo oftea 
appear both in fpeaking and writing. 

Composition confifts of four parts ^ 
which rhetoricians czM Period^ Order, Junc^ 
turer and Number. The firft of thefe treats 
on the ftruiSure of fentences ; the fecond 
of the parts of fentences, which are words 
and members; and the two laft of the 
parts of words, which are letters and fyl- 
lables. For all articulate founds, and evea 
the moil minute parts of language, come 
under the cognizance of oratory. I (hall 
begin with the firft of thefe, which relates 
to fentences. 

But before I enter upon this, it may 
not be improper to confider a little the 
fiature of a fentence in general, with the 
different kinds of it, which are cither iimple 
or compound. Now in every fentence, 
or propofition, fomething is faid of fome- 
things: That of which fomething is faid, 
lagiciaiis call the fuhjeSl, and that, which 
. is faid of it, the predicate z but in gram- 
M matical 
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maticd t6rmsy the former is a noun fub- ^ x^or^* 
I fiantive of the nominative cafe^ and the 
j latter a finite nserb. Thefe two parts may 
of themfelves conftitute a ientence. As 
when we fay. The fun Jbines^ or. The clock 
firikes^ the words fun and clock are the 
ftibjeffc in thefe expreflions, Jhines and 
firikes the predicate. But ihoft commonly 
iiaej are accompanied with other words, 
which in grammatical conftrudion are faid 
either to be conne<fted with, or to depend 
upon them j but in a logical conlideration 
they denote foqie property, or circumftance 
relating to them. As in the following 
ientence : A good man loves virtue for it^ 
felf The fubjeft of this fentence is a 
good man ; and the predicate, or thing af- 
firmed of him, that he loves virtue for 
itfelf Bat the two principal or neceflary 
words, on which all the reft depend, are 
man and loves. Now a fimple fentence 
confifts of one fuch noun and verb, wnth 
whatever eUe is joined to either, or both 
of them. And a compound fentence con- 
tains two or more of them, and may be 
divided into fo many diftind propofitions, 
as there are fuqh nouns and verbs, either 
cxpreffed or underftood. So in the fol- 
lowing fentence : Compliance gains freindsy 

' Z 3 but 
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J. E C T. ^/ frutb procures batted \ there ate two 
it-rTT^TnLf metnbersy each of which contains in it an 
jl^r^^^ entire propofitiont For, C&mpUance gains 
4a. i. JT&inds^ is one compltte fentence 5 and, 
*^\ J, Tirutb py-Qcures hatted^ is aftdther 1 which 
are connected iAto one cofktpound fentenc0 
by the particle iut. Moreovef it frequent- 
ly happenst th^t cbmpound ientenbes aro 
{nMe up of fuch parts or memb^rs> fome 
If hot all of which ar4 them^lve$ tonl^ 
pounded^ and contain in (hem two or more 
ifimple members, Si^ch is that of Salluft ; 
Ambition bds betrayed many pe'rjons into de-^ 
ceit \ to fay one things and to tnean anotbef-^ 
to found freindjhip and enfnity^ not upon rea- 
Jbn^ but interf/i 1 and to be more careful to 
^Beii Cat, app^r honefiy than really to be fo *♦ This 
^' ^^' fentence confifts of four menjbers, the three 
laft of which confiding of oppofite parts 
are all compounded \ as will appear by 
expyefling them a( length in the following 
manner : Ambition has* betrayed many per-* 
fom into deceit i it [that is ambition] bat 
betrayed them to fay one things and to mean 
(mother ; it has b^tmyed them to found freind-^ 
fbip and enmity^ not upon reafont but inte^ 
refii and it has betrayed tbem to be more 
fareful to appear honefly than really to be fon 
Th« tl?r?e 1^ of thefe men^bers, be^ining 

with 
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wIA the words it betrays^ arc all of them L ^ ^^^ 
compounded, and confift of two oppofite 
members ; which might each of them be 
exprefled at length in tfat fame manneff 
by fupplying the ellipfis. As : Ambitiw 
has betrayed many perfons to fay one things 
and it bat betrayed them to mean another. 

And {o of the reft. From this inftance 

t 

we fee, how much is left to be fupplie4 
by the mind in all dilcourfe ; which if ex- 
prefled, would both deftroy its harmony^ 
and render it excedihg tedious. But ftiU 
regard muft be had to that, which is omit- 
ted, fo as to render what is {aid confiften^ 
with it I other wife there can be no pro- 
priety in what is fpoken. Nor can thp 
members of a fentence be diftinguilhed^ 
and duly ranged in their proper order^ 
without this. But to procede, fbme itxkr 
tences cpnfift either wholly, or in part, of 
fiich members, as contain in them two or 
more compound ones, which may there- 
fore for diftin6lion*s fake be called de- 
compound members. Of this kind is that 
of Cicerp, in his defence of Milo : Great 
is the force of confcience, great either way : 
that tbofe perfons are not afraid^ nvho have 
committed no offence ; and tbofe j who have 
ofendedf ajwayf think punijhment prefent he^ 

Z 4 fore 
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lECT. fore their eyes K The latter member of 

XXII •^ • V • . 

t_: ^-^ _^this fentcncp, which begins with the'worij 
?C^-?3/^^/, contains in it two compound meiiir 
bers, which rcpref^nt the different ftati? 
X of mifid between inqpcept aqd guilty per- 
ibns* An4 it is in the proper diftindlion, 
fui(l reparation of the members in fuch 
fcomplex feptences, that the art of pointing 
chcifly confifts. For the principal ufe qf 
a comma is to divide thf iimple mernbers, 
a femicolon the cotnpound ones, a cplon 
fuch a§ are decompounded^ and a period 
the whole from the fpllowiilg fentchcc. I 
mention this the rather, to fljcw the differ 
rent acceptation of tbcfe terms bjr gram? 
njarianS, from that of the anticnt writers 
Upon oratory. For thefe Utter apply them 
to the fenfe, and not to any points of di- 
ftiQ^tion. A very (hort i?iem^r, whether 
fimple or compound, vyith them is a com-r 
|na ; and a loqgef a colon ; for they have 
|io fuch terrn, as a femi^olpn. Bcfides they 
Cjjl a very fhort fentence, whether finaplc 
pr compound, a copimj ; and one of fome- 
wh^ a greater length, a colon. And there^ 
fore, if a perfon exprefled himfelf eitl^er of 
thefe ways in any confiderable number of 
|bnf ences together, he was faid to fpcai; 
f)Y commas^ or colons. But 9; ffntencc 
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^ <x>ntaining more words» than will conSft L £ c t^ 
vith either of thcfc terms^ they call ai ^^^'' 
jimple period ; the leaft compound period 
with them requiring, die length of two 
colons. However this way of denominating 
/entencesy and the parts of them, rather 
from their length, than (he nature of them, 
appearing not fo fuitable, I have choieq 
rather to make ufe of tlie terms fimple 
jiod compound members; and to call all 
thpfe compound periods, which contain 
two or more mcnjhers, whether finiple 9f 
f ompounded.* 

3uT I procede to thP ftn}diure pf fenr, 
tencesy which with refped to their foriQ 
or compofition, are diilinguifhed into two 
ibrts, called by Cicero traSia, ftrait or di- 
red: ; and contorta, bent or winding *. By « Otm. 
the former are meant fuch, whpfe mem.- ^' *^ 
J>ers follow each other in a dired order, 
without any inflexion; aqd by thf latter 
tfaofe, which ftridly (peaking are called 
periods. For 'srtfloS'Q* in Greek (ignifie^ 
^ circuit or circle f And fo the Latins call 
it circuitus and ambitus. By which they 
both mean a fentence confining of corre- 
^ondeqf parts, fo franked, that the voic^ 
\xi pronouncing them may have a proper 
elevation an^ cadency, and diflinguiih them 

by 
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tECT.bjStS inflexion. ♦And as the latter part 
returns back, and unites with the former, 
the period, like a circle, furrounds and in- 
clofes the whole fcnfc. This elevation of 
the voice in the former part of the period, 
is by the Greeks called, ^porxcrts, and by 
the Latins propofitio ; and the depreffion of 
It in the latter part, by the one d'noS'ofni, 
and by the other redditio. 

Now as fimplc feritences have not thefe 
Correfpondent parts, which require any in- 
flexion of the voice ; nor a circular form, 
by reafon of their brevity, they are not 
properly periods, in the ftrift fenfe of the 
tvord : tho in common ipeech the words 
fentence and period are often ufed as equi- 
valent terms. Thus, if I fay; Generous 
mindi are incited to the performance of noble 
exploits from motives of glory: here is no 
diftinftion of parts, nor inflexion of the 
voice in this fentence. And indeed there 
is not any thing, which relates to the ftruc- 
ture of thefe fentences, but what will more 
properly be taken notice of in the fecond 
part of Compoftiony which is order ^ 

And as to thofe compound fentences, 
whofe members follow each other in a 
dired order, without any inflexion, there 
is little art required in their compofition: 

I 
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I (hall produce one ejcample of this kind L £ c r. 
from Cicero : Natural rtafim incHnes mm^ 
to mutual cmvtrjt andjbciety ; . and w^kftUi 
in tbem a ftrtmg uffeBifm far tbofe^ who. 
Jpring from tbem ; and txcites tbem tofomk 
communities^ and join in public affemUi^si 
and for tbefe ends to endeavour to procure 
both the neceffaries and convtniences of Ijfe i 
and that not for tbemjelves onfy, but like^ 
^fe tbeir wves, children^ and otbert, tvbo 
are dear to tbem, and have a tigbt to tbeir 
aj^ance '• Here are five ihwt members ' Off. 
ia this fentence, placed in a feries, without ^^"^ 
an^ inflexion of the parts, o^ orbit of tha 
whcde. And as fuch fentences have no 
other boundary^ but the conclufion of the 
ielife, fuited to the breath of the ipeaker $ 
be may either colitra(3:> or lengthen them 
9X pleafure, without offending the ear. So 
^^uld the ientence laft mentioned con- 
clude with the firft member, in this num^ 
Her ; Natural fea/bn inclines men (o mutual 
fiOHverfe and fociety: the ienfe would be 
perfed:, and the ear fitisfied. The cafe 
would be the £tme at the end of the fe*- 
cond member, thus: Natural req/bn in- 
4:lines men to mutual converfe and Jbcietji 
4md implants in them a frong affe^ion for 
tbsfif "wbo.Jpring from tbem^ And the like 

Z may 
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LE CT. may be faid of the reft. Since fuch (en- 

XXII 

1^ ^/^fi^rtrpft therefore may be thus limited at 
pleafure> it feems more convenient both 
for the fpeaker and hearers to confine them 
to a moderate length. 

But becaufe the principal art, relating 
to this part of compofition, lies in the 
frame and ftruifture of fuch compound fen- 
tences^ as are properly called periods; I 
(hall treat upon thefe fomewhat more 
largely. In the formation of thefe periods, 
two things are cheifly to be regarded, their 
length arid cadency. As the length ought 
to be fuited to the breath of the fpeaker, 
the antient rhetoricians fcarce admit of 
more than four colons ; by which we may 
here underftand compound members of a 
moderate fize, which will, I beljcive, upon 
obfervation be generally found a fuitable 
> Cic. and proportionate length '. For to extend 
^^f/ them farther, than the voice can well ma- 
nage, muft be painful to the ipeal<er, and 
of confequence unpleaffint to the hearers. 
As to the cadency, what Cicero has ob- 
fcrved, is found true by experience, that 
the ears judge what is full, and what is 
deficient ; and diredl us to fill up our pe- 
riods, that nothing be wanting, of what 
f hey expeft. When the voice is raifed at 

.2 the 
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the bcgiaing of a fentence, they arr iri i^ E c T* 
'fufpenfe till it be finiihed ; and are pleafed \J^^-Lt 
with a full and juft cadency, but are fen- 
fible of any dcffeft, and are difpleafed with 
redundancy. Therefore care muft be takcn# 
that periods be neither deficient, and as it 
Were maimed, that is^ that they do not 
drop before their time, and defraud the 
cars, of what feemed to be promifed them ; 
nor, on the other hand, offend them by 
too long and immoderate excurfions \ This " Sec Cic. 
rife and cadency of the voice in pronuncia- w^^'^g. 
tion, depend on the nature and iituation ^ ^'*^^- 
of the members, as I (hall endeavour to £3^5], 
fhew by particular inftances ; in the expli- 
cation of whichij by the word members ^ arc 
to be underflood fuch as are compounded^ 
In a period of two members, the turn of 
the voice begins with the latter member^ 
Of this kind is the following fcntence of 
Cicero : If impicdence prevailed as much in 
the forum and courts of jujitcet as infoknce 
does in the country and places of lefs refort\ 
Aulus Caecina would fubmit as much to the 
impudence of Sextus Ebutius in this caufi^ 
as be did before to bis infoknce when of- 
faulted by bim *. Here the cadency begins ^^^ Ca^- 
at the words Aulus Caecina. If a fentence 
confifl of three members, the inflexion is 

' beft 



1 £ c T. befl made at the end of th« ^ond meffi-< 

' 9 ber ; for if it begin immediately after tb^ 

fifft, the voicQ will either be apt to fifik 

tbo low, ancj iwDt be heard,- before it reach 

the end i or elfe be precipitated, in ord^i! 

to prevent it, Gicero begins his oration 

for Milo with a fentence of this form^ 

-jikJbe I fear^ if mc^ be a Jhame to be dtf^ 

tnayed at the entrance of my dijeourfe in de^ 

fence of a mofi valiant man\ and that it m 

ways becomes nrcy "while Milo is more con^ 

cemed for the fafety of the fate than for 

iimfelf^ not to fjeiv the fame greatnefs of 

mind in his' behalf: yet this new form (f 

prqfecufion terrifies my eyes^ which y whatever 

way they turh^ want the antient cuftom cf 

fbr forum^ and' former manner of trials. 

fterc the cadency bcgining at the third 

member with the word yet^ makes a proper 

tfivifion of the fentence, and eafy for the 

^eaker. But a period of four members 

is reckoned the moft complete and perfeft, 

'wherc the inflexion begins at the middle, 

diat is, with the third mismbeir. Nor is it 

'the fame cafe here, as if in a fentence of 

three members, the cadency be made at the 

fccDnd. For in proportion to the time of 

faifing the voice, nlay the ipace be allowed 

for its finking. The following fentence 

of 



«f Cicero eives us an inftance of tills; LBCf. 
where he fpeaks to his ibn : wf//i^, fin ' 
Mart, having ntrm been an bearer of Cra^ 
tipfus fir a year^ and this at At hem ^ yarn 
wgbt to abound in the precepts and doSfrinei 
$f philofiphyf by reafin vf the great cha-* 
raSer both of yotar inftruSor^ and the cityi 
we of which can furni/b you with know* 
kJge, and the other with exampksi yctf 
as I always to my advantage joined the La^ 
tin tongue with the Greeks and have done 
it not only in oratory^ but likewife in phz-^ 
bfipby ; I think you ought to do the fanu^ 
that you mcy be equally coKoerfant in both 
languages '• The turn in this period be-t > Dt of. 
gins at the word yet^ which flanding nctur ^'*' *• 
the n^ddle» the Toice is raifed to that 
pitch in pronouncing the former part, at 
to admit of a gradual cadency, without 
being loft, before the concluiion of ti^ 
fenteiKe. But where the £tn& does not 
fuit with this divifion at the entrance upoi!^ 
the thurd member^ it is bef^ made at th« 
fourth, . Sifcch is the following fcntcnc« 
Qf Cicero : If I have any genius, wkick 
I ash fenfibk honv fmall it isi or any readi-^ 
Pffi. in. ^fakingf wherein I do^ not deny, but 
f have been much conroerfant-, or any JkiU 
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^ E c T. £i7 hratoryj from an acquaintance with tbe 
befi arts J to which I confefs I have been al^ 
ways inclined : no one has a better right 
to demand of me the fruit of all tbefe things^ 

^Pro At. f^^^ fi^i^ Aulus Ucinius '• The cadency 

of this fcntence does not begin, till the 
words no one ; yet it ends handfomly, and 
without difappointing the ear. Tlio in-» 
deed the three firfl members having each 
of them an inflexion, check the eleva- 
tion of the voipe, and by that variety in 
the pronunciation add to the harmony of 
the fentence. An equality of the mem-> 
bcrs fhotild likewife be attended to in the 
compofitio^ of a period, the better to ad- 
jaft their rife and cadency. And for this 
reafen in fentences of three members^ 
where the cadency begins with the third ; 
Of in thofe of four members, where it be- 
gins at the fourth ; it promotes the har- 
mony, to make the laft member longeft. 
This is properly the nature of rhetorical 
periods, which when rightly formed have 
both an equal beauty and dignity in their 
compoiition. 

• But, as all difcourfc is made up of di* 

.^ftinft fentences, and whenever we exprefi 

our thoughts/ it is in fome of thfc fonm 

above 
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above mentioned ; fo the ufe of them Is ^vvVt^' 
not promifcuous, but fuited to anfwer 
different defigns in fpeaking« And in 
this view they are confidered» and made 
ufe of by the orator, as will be fhewn 
hereaften 
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LECTURE XXIII. 
Of Order. 

• » 

^^IgT. |j- AVING already difcourfed opontiie 
JL JL different forms and flrudture of fcn- 
tences, I am next to coniider the conftruc-' 
tion of the parts^ of which they confiil. 
This rhetoricians call Order. And by this 
they mean the placing each word, and 
member of a fentence, in fuch a manner, 
as will mod contribute to the force, beauty, 
or evidence of the whole. But regard 
muft always be had to the genius and cu- 
ftom of different languages. For that or- 
der is agreable to one language, which 
will not fuit ^vith another; as I fhall have 
occafion to fhew in the feries of this dif- 
courfe. 

Now there are two kinds of Order, one 
of which may be called natural, and the 
other artt/lciaL And each of thefe may 
be coniidered with reipedt to the parts ci- 
ther of fimple^ or compound fentences« 

As to fimple fentences, we may call 
that order natural, when all the words in 
a fentence are fo placed, as they are con- 
nected with, or follow each other, in a 

gram- 
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[ gcammazical conftco^bbn. And it Usaj^^f^ 
properly enough admit of this name, as it 
isfoimddl in thenators a£ a propofitioa i 
«ad the wUtiQn <xf the fevcxal words^ of 
whidi it coafifts, to each odicr. This I 
-earplaiiied in my kft. diicourfe^ atul iUu^ 

> flrated by proper examples ; and ihail thercM 
^e <Mil/ give one inilance o£ it here^ to 
kitrbduce the ftitbje^ I am now upon^ 
And k « this : T&e fame of Jfocrahes ex* 
cited Ariftotle to the profejjion tf oratory i 
Here thcfe words, the Jame of IJbcrates^ 
contain the iubjed: of this ft»itence> with 
what relates to k; and all thofe w4iich 
£^0 w, excited Anfiofk to the fr^JJion of 
oratory^ make up the predicate, and its 
dependants^ And in both parts each word 
^grammat^aUy confidered fismds in its pro-> 

* "per order of conftrw^on^ -And this feems 
.ag^eable to the natural way of convej^ng 
oar dioughts, which leads us £fA to ess 
preis the fubjeft, or dung, of which fome 
other thfaig is faid,. before the predicate^ 
or that which is faid concerning k ; ^d 
with ttipe^ to both, as evciy idea fuc^ 
3cedes smother in the order of our con*' 
xxptkms, to range k in the fame order, 
when we oonununicate them to others* 
Our Jxnguage in the sgeneral^ keepe pretty 

A a 2 much 
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L E c T. much to this method. But in one thing 
w..yi^ particularly it recedes firom it; and that i$, 
in placing adjcfti^cs, -which denote the 
properties . of things, before their fubftan- 
. tives or fubjedts, whole properties they are. 
As when it is faid :. Evi/ communkation cor-- 
rupts good manners^ . And this we always 
do, except fomething follows, which de- 
pends upon the adj^ive. So we fay : He 
was a man eminent for his^ virtue^ not, an 
eminent man. 

Artificial order, as it reipedls fimple 
fentcnces, has little or no regard to the 
natural conftruftipn of words ; but difpofes 
them in fuch a manner, as will be moil 
agreable to the ear, and beft anfwer the 
defign of the fpeaker. The Latins take a 
much greater liberty i|i this refpedt, than 
we do, or the .natHC^ of. our language will • 
permit. QuintiHan f?is, it is beft for the 
verb to ftand laft, when there is no par- 
ticular reafon to die contrary. And he 
g;ives this reafon for it,, ^^^r^^ the: force of 
^infi'orat.fif^ fentence lies in.thi <)erb \ So that ac- 
r. 4. jcordiiig to him, they fecm to have had this 
j^iew in puting the verb at the end ; that 
as the whole fentence. is imperfeft without 
the \^b^:the mind being thus held in fuf* 
pence jrigfat receive the deeper imprejOiQa 
. . :r . from 
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from it at laft. They likewife fcparatc ^ E c T, 
Tuch words> as have an immediate relation 
between them, or dependance one upon 
another; and place any of them firfl or. 
laft, as they pleafe. In fhort, their order 
feems in a manner arbitrary, if it does not 
break in upon perJipicuity, to which they 
ufually attend. But mofl of thefe things 
are unfuitable to th# genius of our lan-> 
guage. One might fay indeed : Convince 
bim be cannot^ inftead of faying : He can^ 
not convince bim^ Or : With my. ^wn eyes 
I Jaw it, ioTi I faw it with my own ey^s: 
And again : In proportion to the increafe 
of luxury the Roman ftate declined, for, I'be 
Roman ftate declined in proportion to the 
increafe of luxury. But the inverfion of 
the words in the former order of thelc 
expreflions, doth not found fo kindly to aij 
£ngli(h ear, which is not accuftomed to 
fuch a manner of fpeaking. 

As to compound fentences, that is, fuch 
as confift of two or more members, either 
fimple or compounded ; what relates to 
the words in each member feparately> is 
the fame, as in fimple fentences. But with 
regard to the difpofition of the feveral 
members, that may be called the^ natural 
order, which fo places them^ as they mu- 

A a 3 tually 



LECT.tually depend on each other, T|ius^th§ 
^^^^ ■ antecedent member naturally precedes the 
relative. As in this expreffion : Men are 
fipt to forgive themfelves^ what they blame 
PI others. In hypothetical fentences the 
conditional member naturally ftands lirft, 
Thus : If Socrates be a rational creature^ 
ffe is 4 man. That member, which ex-* 
prefies the effe^ of an action, natur^y 
comes laft. As: Tho you cffer nffoerf^ 
good req/bns, you will not prevail with him, 
The Uke^ may be faid of time, with regard 
t(\ things done in it. As : The Roman elo^ 
^uence foon dtclinei^ when Cicero was dead, 
And to name no more, the reafon of a 
thing Qttturally follows that, of which it is 
die reafon. As thus : All the pleafuns of 
life mujt be uncertmny fnce life itfelf is not 
fecwre. 

When this order is inverted* it m^y be 
ililed artijiciaU So to keep to the inftances 
lilready given, the two members in the 
iirft fcntence nuay be thus inverted : What 
fbey bkme in tithers^ men are apt to forgive 
themfehes. In the fecond in this manner : 
.^ocrates is a man^ if he be a rational crea-- 
fure. In the third thus : Tou will not pre- 
vail with himy tho you offer never Jo good 
reqfons. And fo in the reft. As : When 

Ciceroi 
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Cifiro- nBos deady the Reman eloquence foon. ^^j^' 

' declined. And : Since l^e itfelf is not fe- w-v^ 
air£f all the pleafmes of life mufl be Hnfer-- 
taifii. The variety of ii^ver£pi\s ii^ s^ ]fen« 
tea?e i?ay gcncrsjlly be greater or Icfs, in 
proportion to the number of its ai6mber$» 
Ip th^ following fentence of Cicero, tl^ 
xtatvural order fe^ms tp be this : If tbaf* 

j greatnefs of mind be void ofj^'ce, 'whiqh 
Jbews itfilfin^ dangers and labors ^ it is blame ^ 
ahle. Which may be varied by changing 
the place of the firft and thir4 member» 
in the following manner: ^h^ greatneji 
^ mind is blameabkf which Jhews itfelf in 
dangers and labors^ if it want jujlice. Or 
by altering the place of a^ the three mem* 
bcrs thus : 7bat greatnefs of mind is blame-- 
abky if it be void (f jufiiccy which Jh^s 
itjelfin dangers and labors. But ofte^time^ 
4)pe member m^y be included in another, 
as in the inflance here giv?n : If that greafr 
nefs of mindtt wkicb Jhews itfelf in dangers 
and labors^ be void (f j^M^fs f? i^ bhmeable. 
Here the relative m^PPiber is included in 
the conditional^ whicii is placed firft, and 
the aAtecedeqt m^mbef fpUow^ both. fiu( 
in Cicero it ftands thus : %haf greatnefs 
£^ mindf which Jhews itfe^ in dangers an^^ P'Pf- 

(4^i^ if it Wf^f i^^fC^ ff ^lameable kI'\^\' 
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t E c T. Where the relative and conditional mem- 

ji jt 111 

' bers are both included in the antecedent 
member. The Latin tongue commonly 
admits of a much greater variety in the 
tran(pofition of members, as vsrell as in that 
of fingle words, than fuits with our idiom. 
In the following fentence the natural order 
is much preferable, as it bed fuits with 
the proper elevation and cadency of the 
voice in its pronunciation : / am 'willing 
to remit all that is pajly provided it may be 
done witbfafety. But (hould we invert the 
members, and fay : Provided it may be done 
with fafety, I am willing to remit all that is 
paji : the harmony of the cadency would 
be loft. And if the latter member be in- 
cluded in the former, the alteration will 
ftill be worfe. As : I am willing^ provided 
it may be done with fafety^ to forgive all 
that is paJi. Here the inflexion of the 
voice falls upon the fame member as be- 
fore, and deftroys the beauty of the ^riod 
by its elevation afterwards. Some fen- 
tences admit of no involution of their mem- 
bers. Such are thofe, whofe members are 
ponnedted by conjunctive or disj unlive par- 
ticles. As : Virtue furnijhes the mind with 
the truefi pleafure in projperity, and affords 
it the greateji comfort inadverfity.^ And r 
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I A wife man is neither elated ly p^oj^^rity^^'^^^* 
nor depreffed by adverfity. And the like 
may be faid of thofc, where the latter 
member begins with fbme illative or red- 
ditive particle. As in thefc inftances : The 
cbeif thing to be regarded in life is virtue, 
for all other things are vain and uncertain. 
And : Tho fortune is always inconfiant, yet 
Jbe has many votaries. Neither of the mem- 
bers in any of thefe ways of expreflion, 
and fome others, which might be named, 
can be included one in the other. In all . 
the examples hitherto given, the fentences 
conGSi only of iimple members ; and in- 
deed compound members are not io often 
inverted, nor included one in another, by 
reafbn of thetr length. However I (hall 
here produce one inftance of each : Who-^ 
ever confders the uncertainty of human af- 
fdirSf and how frequently the greateji hopes 
are frufiratedi he will fee jufi reajon to be. 
always on his guard, and not place too much 
dependance upon things fo precarious. This 
i^tence confifts of two compound mem- 
bers, which here ftand in their natural 
order, but may be thus inverted : He will 
fee jufi reafon to be always on his guard, and 
not place too niuch dependance on things fo 
precarious ; whoever conjiders the uncertainty 

of 



hEQT. of bumim affmrs;^ and bow ^tm^be gre^t^, 
\_x-^-jij f^^ are /nutated. In tt^e following fear 
tenc« one cotnp6iin(} mem|>er Is, ii^clu^ed 
in anotber ; Ij(t hs nta conplude, wbik* 4^9- 
g€rs are at ad^Mce, and dot not imm^di^fefy 
approacb us,^ tbat we are Jecure 1 unUfi Wif' 
jifg all necej^ry. precaution ta prevent (bem^ 
Here the natural order would be: ff^bi/e 
dc^gers are at a difiance^ and d^ not imme^ 
diatefy approacb us ; let us not conclude ^ tke^, 
Hif€ are Jecure ; ifnl^s wfi t^fe aU m(;e£})^ 
precaution to prevent them. 

But there are ^ome other coafideratiqns 
relating to order* which being taken fron| 
the i^ature of things* equally fuit all lan- 
guages. So in amplifying th^e ibould bq 
a conftant gradation from a leis to 9 grea^ 
ter* As when Cicero f^s : Ambition create^ 
* l>efin. hatreds jbynefsy iijcords^ feditums^ andw^rs ', 
^* ^' On the contrary* in extenuating we ihou|(i 
defcend from ^ greater to a lefs. ^s if' 
ipeaking of the antient laws of Rome onu 
(hould fi^y : TCbey were fi Jar from fuffering 
a Romar^ citizen to be put to defttb^ tbat tbejf 
would not allow bim to be wbipt^ or even. t9 
« In Virr. be bound ^. |n conitituting any whole w^ 
put the parts firft. As : Invention^ dijpt^ 
jfition^ ehcutiont a^d prorfunciation, make yp 
tbe art of oratory. But in^ieparating any 
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whole the parts fbUow. Aa : Hit art ff^x^tT' 
Oratory masf^ be dhided into thefefowc p»U i 
htoentwn^ d^^tim^ ehcuti^n^ and pronmr 
ciMkn. In evciy couiixcsnitiQn c^fe iBoil. 
be taken not to mix the whole with t]|«i 
parts ; but if it be montioned at aU> it 
mnft either be put firft» or kft. ^ ift 
would be wrong to &y : £5r mv a mm 
rf the great eft frudence, virtue , jnfike^ ami 
modefty. For the won! %nrtui hore con^ 
tains in it die other dicee> and therefore 
ihould not be inierted among theosi. 

Th^se are the principal things Oflceflar/ 
to be obierved with regard to onicr. Theco 
are other(^ which might be mentioned i 
but they will readily offer themfelyes to 
thofe, who attend to this fubjedi;* And 
there are ibme fo variable and uncertain, 
that they are fcarce reducible to any fixe4 
rules; and may therefore be more eaiily 
acquired by ufe and obfenration. Variety 
is always neceffary^ for the moft accurate 
IMid e^a£fc compofitioUf if it return too 
pften, will be impleaiant. And thereforet 
Qotwithftanding Quintilian recommends it 
us bed: in the Latin tongue to end a fen^ 
fence with the verb ; yet it would b( 
wrong, and trontrary to the ufage of the 
beft writer^, always to keep to this, or in*- 

deed 
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L E c T, d^cd too frequently. Befides, the fame ac- 
curacy is not at all times neceflary; but 
regard muft be had to the nature of the 
difcourfe> as I fhallhave occaiion to (hew 
hereafter. 

In treating upon this fubjeft I have been 
more particular in obferving the analogy. 
between our language, and the Latin ; bc- 
caufe there feems to me no better way of 
difcovering the genius, and peculiar proper-* 
ties of any language, than by comparing it 
with others. And we cannot but per- 
ceive, from what has been faid, that our 
compofition is in this part of it much more 
limited and confined, than the Latin. The 
natural order is certainly more plain and 
eafy ; but yet it muft be owned, that the 
other has its advantages, and thofe very 
coniidefable. The language both of the 
Greeks and Romans has more ftrength, as 
well as harmony, than any modern tongue ; 
which is owing in a good meafure to this 
liberty in their compofition. For by giving 
their periods the. finefl turn, and placing 
the moft fignificant words, where they may 
ftrike the mind with the greatefl force j at 
the fame time they both delight the eari 
^d excite the attention. Soon after lear* 
ning began to revive in Europe^ and W 
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difpel tho(e clotids of ignorance/which had L e c T. 
overipread it for fevcral ages before, the 
•ftudy of the antient languages was very 
much purfued, as the heceffary key to ^11 
uieful knowledge. At which time many 
learned men began to cultivate the' kn^ 
guage of their own country, both tn'^ 
.reign parts, and here in England. Aiid 
ibme amcmg us endeavoui^d to reduce oUr 
tongue, as near as they could, to the Latiii, 
as in other things, fo likewife in the com- 
pofition 6f fentences. ' However this did 
not meet with the deiir^iuccefs, but ren- 
dered their ftile very Harfh and ftifF, anii 
often obfcure 5 as appcafs by the works 0f 
ibme eminent Writers in that age. Nor 
have ibme later attempts of that'kind been 
able to reconcile it to an Englifh ear. And 
indeed our language is not fuited to all the 
varieties in this refpe<ft, which the Latin 
tongue admits of from the different termi* 
nations of the declinable words. I will il« 
luflrate this by one plain inflance. In Latin 
thefe three forms of expreffion, Arijiotelet 
docuit rbetoricam^ ^sx^yKhetoricam doctdtAri^ 
JioteleSfZXidif Docuit Arijioteles rbetorkamy 
have an one fenfe ; the fame, as when I 
(ay in Englifli, Arifiotk taught rhetoric. 
But with us, if the words are placed in 

the 



X £ C T. die fccond form» Rbeforit iaugkt Jirijhffe ; 
**^"- the fenfe i$ abfurd. And in the Wt, Tij^^iS/ 
Arijit^tk rbet$rics they toate <)ply an im- 
])eife& feotetice ividkout a fakje<3:.^ But 
tAOW in ^c liatiA# th* WQi^d Af'yhfdesh^ii% 
Jifldited to tfae Aihfcft W rb^oricam it> 
.^ ;i)redidate» by ^^etr teft9^alk>n€, ibe 
ieHfe rbinains %hk feinQ» in whatever onder 
itlie liRnorxfo are plKed. So great is the imI- 
. vtot^ of a Jbtigi^a^ Ito be ^s iom^i^ 

^potf ^e wl^e fh^reibr&; in Engltfli 
:dle il^rer we Jke^ tp ^ natural or graa^ 
gm^a! ofiiier> 'it JD.genersdly beft ^ but in 
Lati^ We;aFe tp follow theiife c^ the h6^ 
Wt^iters i :a' joint regard being alwa}^ bod 
^ the. j«dge«erH of the ear, and pei^ 
-ctiity. ^ the fenfe, vx bodi Ungi^i^&. 
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L E G T U R E XXIV. 
Of JtmBure and Number. 

QUINTILIAN 4»cakihg-^ coittpo-L E CT. 
fidoiK ^ospx&tsaxa a ^fe<^urie> las very 
lioppy ia that l«^(%, wken the Onab*, 
ymkuret add Nmbir, 'are kn juft and 
l>ro{>er '. t*hft &>ft of th«ii^ whicH gives n^, 
•rules for the dare ^laicing erf* tke Worcfe, and ^*- •*• 
members of a (biiCent^ I ihiadtf the fabjed ' 
of toy laft IfeftOrfe* 1^ ether two relate 
to tettdrs and i^ables> dife 'former treating 
«f &eir connedioR, and Uie latter of their 
quantity. I propoib mcrcfore to give Ibmc 
account t>f bdth thefe in my prefent dif- 
coQffe> ind (haA 1>6gin with JimSlure. 

But before I enter upon dris^ it will 
be proper to take hoticeof fbme conditions, 
which arte necefliry^to render the founds of 
w(^ds and fyUablcs agreable ih their prb- 
nuncktion ; as likewifc of the 'force artd 
power of the differfeftt forts of fetters, whicTi 
ciitaipoie them. 

•And wiA regard to founds, it is requi- 
"fitte in the firft place, they'flibuld be mo- 
iderafte ; th^ is, Tdft, and yet clear and, 
dSlih A. Fbr liarfh and rough founds grate 
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L EC T. upon the cars, and* by that means give 
them offence; and if they are too low or 
confufed, they difpleafe, by not being fully 
and clearly perceived. And the cafe is the 
fame with reiped: to the other fenfes, 
which feel thfc moft.^rcable fenfations 
from fuch things*, as aft upon them with 
inoderation. Sweet things are foft to the 
tongue, and fo create.apleiiiire; whereas 
four things give pain; by being too pun- 
;gent ; and thofe things, whofe parts are 
too blunt to excite a fenfation, are there- 
fore infipid, ; So likewife moderate light is 
.moft agreable to the eyes ; aijd that which 
is either tpo ftrong, or too feeble, is offen- 
five. And the like may be faid of the reft 
of the jfenfes. A^ain,, founds muft have a 
certain equality and proportion, j to render 
. them agreable. Unequal founds, that ftrike 
the organ ftrongly or weakly, fwiftly or 
flowly, bj .frequent and fudden changes 
from one tpthe other, without a due pro- 
portion, can never be' grateful. Laftly, a 
variety is. requifite, in conjundion with 
their proportion or fymmetry. This is a 
necefiary ingredient of pleafure, fpr £mi- 
litude and a conftant return of the fame 
^ thing foon cloys. And it is this conjun(9ion 
' gf a proportionate equ^ity with variety, 

which 
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[ whifch cdnftitutes all harmony. Thefe con- ^^JtS' 
ditions are indeed neccflary in founds of i 
all kinds, to render them pleafant and de«^ 
lightful. But my buiinefs is to confideif' 
them only, as they relate to difcourfe. 
There is a natural fympathy between the, 
cars of the hearer, and the vQice of the 
Q>eaker; infomuch that whatever is diffiy 
cult to pronounce, is. painful tp hear. •We> 
find this very mdently in thofe, who have, 
an impediment: or hefitation in their fpeech<^ 
When they attempt to fpeak, it gives an^ 
uneafinefs to thofe about them. > From 
whence it is plai/s, that np difcourfe c^n^ 
be attended to with pleafure^ which is npt, 
(o compofed, as to be fpoken with eafp. . 
As to the letters, fome have a fmoother^ 
and others a har;fher found* AH the vowels 
have a fofter pronunciation,' than the con-^ 
fbnants; for which reafon it: is neccflary 
irf the formation of words, that the rough-- 
ncCs of the latter fhould he duly attem^ 
pered wjth a jufl proportion of the former* 
But tho all the vowels are fofter than the 
cof^bnants, yet they differ confiderably from 
eacji other in that refped.^ ji, 0, and n^ 
have generally a much flronger and broadejr 
found, than e, and /. As to the confo-^^ 
nants, thofe ar? hardefl,' whioh end with 
VoL*L ^ ' B b ' ' the 
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L E c T. the found of the vowel, and? are therefore 
^.^^ cstned mutes, as hy c^ dy g, k^ f^ q^ znd t y 
of which €y k^ and q^ may be coiiiidered aa 
the fame tette*L The other fingle coofo'* 
nants, which begin with the found of the 
vowel, b«fing fofter, are for that resfon 
called haSf vowels, as^ h^k^ny fy and s^ 
X and z are double Gonforiants^ t&e; fonster 
of which has tiie forced of cs^ aod^ the- iJattcr 
of ds. And feme letted ^t both vowd^ 
and confoiidntd in a di^r^ntr £rtuation, a$ 
h Uy Wy and j/(. Beiides^ ific^ of the letters 
are very dlfFerendj^ pronounced^ and have 
i variety of foundry bawfer or folfer, liofQer 
6r fmaller, longer or! ihdrter, in ^^erent 
words. Now diere a*e feveral organs^ of 
i^eech, whole atftion is' not 6nty d^erent, 
but fometimes contrary, ill ptdnouncing 
the letters, and^ thek various combin^tkmsy 
both m the fcfrrtimg of fejiarate words> and 
theit connexion in ferttehe^^. Thm tht 
' lips aredtavrtt baek\V^ftf ift ptoinotfndng 
tlie three firft* vowels, a/ d, ^nd /; and 
fitrihed fofwafd in thetwokft, o^ and u. 
^JP, irtd By aiir^eaned labials^ becaufe they 
^iTlcijfftllyTeqilire the ai^on oi iSic Kp<> 
Vhich are^ iSf^ clofed, ^i4d. then dpeifed 
>i^khr, ift tfteV pronbAciatidn. €,Ani gy 

%d ' tstiatii ^dentals, from' the\a^ency of 
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[ tke tectk ; and /, and d, lingiials^ from ^^^wr* 
that of the tongue ; but they aU four draw 
back tkB> lip9» when they are pronounced* 
i^fides^ p9 C9 and /, require lefs force of 

I the organ in founding them) than h^ g^ 
and J. Now it is the different mixture of 
&e letters and fyllaUes in the make of 
the words, fuited to the a^on of the fe*' 
Y«^ ocgans of i^^eech^ that in a good mea- 
fere renders the harmony of one language 
greater than another. The Englifh tongue 
abouiKk with confonants, and therefore 
cannot but ieem harfh and ruged to thoie, 
whofe ears have been accuftomed to fofter 
founds. Indjeed ufe makes this lefs ob-^ 
fj^rvable to us, unlefs when we compare 
it with other languages, which are fmoother 
(as^ tfaofe^are in the more fouthern climates) 
and then we foon perceive the difference* 
Tho of late years, it muft be owned, that 
CHir tongue has in this re^<5t, as well as 
others, been very much improved and po- 
lifhed by peribns^ of the fineft tafte, and 
snqfl: exa^ judgenient. But in order to 
render the found of words more fmooth 
and eafy, it has been cuftomary in all 
languages to take out, and put in letter^y 
or to fubititute one in the placr of an- 
other^ And the more any language has 

B b a been 



'^x^v^' been cultivated, the more commonly has 
this been pradtifed. And therefore, as tiie 
Greeks feem to have been moft careful to 
improve and perfe^ their language, they, 
have taken the grcateft liberties in this 
refpeft. They often put one vowel for: 
another, or unite them into diphthpiigs .sr. 
and in like mannefi with regard to this? 
confonants, they frequently change, irtfert, 
or remove them. And this they do both 
in the inflexion of their fimple wdrds, and 
the formation of fuch as are comppunded. 
By which means they not only increafe 
the variety of founds in the pronunciation 
of their words, but likewife promote their 
harmony. Examples of all thefe thipgs 
.might eafily be given from their waters, 
,were they fuitable to an Englifh.difcQurfe. 
The Latins copied after them. in fome 
.meafure, but not to the fame degree,- nof 
.will their language admit of it. Bat it is 
jdoubtlefs from a regard to the foundi 
which makes them ' iay SJiinea: for , a6- 
^ineOf and \prodes iov proes^ by.iafcrtihg a 
^letter; andbydroping one tp : {sky coheres 
iQv ,conber£s } as alfo to alter, a^fero into 
avferoy xidkgo to alle^Q ; tyith many other 
Inftaaces pf the like*, nature. We take the 
,rame method likewife in fpnie cafes. . As 
! " : . r . when 
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' when-wc fay mirrour for mirour to ftrengthen ^ ^ CT» 
the found, r^;^'/ for cannot to eafe it, and ^^.^r^ 
knives for it;?^j to foften it. And the 
French do this more than we. But thi$ 
is not properly the fubjed, I now proppf9 
to treat on ; tho it* may help to illuftratC| 
and fhew the ufe of it. For ah orator 
mufl: take the words of a language, ^ he 
finds them; tho he may place them in 
fuch a manner, as will render the pro;- 
nunciation mofl eafy and pleafant, and beft 
promote the harmony of the fentencp; 
which, fo far as it relates to letters and 
fyllables, is what rhetoricians call June-- 
: ture. 

Now the method of doing' this confifts 
in three things ; a due attendance to the 
nature of the vowels, confonants, and fyl- 
lables in the connexion of words, with re- 
gard to the found : each of which I fhall 
confider diftindtly. 

As to the firft, when a word ends with 
a vowel, and the next begins either with 
a diiFercnt vowel, or the fame repeated, it 
ufually renders the pronunciation hollow 
and unpleafant. For, as Quintilian has 
juftly obferved : TAis makes a cbafm in the 
fentence^ and Jlops the courfe of it '• For^^nfi\^^* 
there muft be fome paufe, in order tOfV'** 
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^^^- prbnoiince -tKeih both, or otherwile the 

found of one Vill be Ibft, So, for iriftdnce, 

in pronouncing thefe t^ords, the other ztay^ 

tinlefs you ftbp 'a little after the Vord the^ 

the found 6f e will not be heard. And if 

it is 4ropt, it will bccafitin^ rougher found, 

Trom the alpiration oi'th twice repeated fb 

tieau^together, as th* 'other day. Therefore 

to prevent both thefe inconveniences, we 

Tifiially fay, 'f other day. But the different 

^bnforiants, which together with the vowek 

Tnake up thofe fyllables, often caufe ^ con- 

^fitfefable difference in the pronunciation, 

•^fo as to Tender it more or lefs agreable. 

As, if I fay, he over did it, the words iJ^ 

''cter'hzvc not fo harifh a found, as the 

ether ;i^o 'ftill they require foihe paufe to 

'keep them dittinft. Befides fonle vowels 

^ftieet more imidably, and admit of a Ibfter 

ph>n\in elation,' than bthers. ^Thofe vt^hich 

have the weakeft and fmalleft fbtartid, follow 

"Beft ; • becaufe' they bcdafton the leaft'dlte- 

' i^atioh of ' the * organ in ' forming the ' two 

founds. Such ire ^ arid i; arid therefore 

without any chafin 5n the 'foipid, or hefi- 

tati6n of'ihe voice, wefay, i5^ w. But 

where the aftion 6f the oi'gan is ^greater, 

'arid the found Urdnger, the pronunciation 

}« rt^pre difficult ; as w|ien yr? fay, tho dll. 

For 
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3Por here is a contraiy motion of the ,Iips, ^£f^^^' 
which are fiift put fotn^aird .in ibjiadtng. 
fthe Oy and then drawn backward to pro- 
nounce the i/s and therefore the found is 
much ibfter to fay, tbo every ^ where th^r 
ai^on is leis. And the like Ul eifed: cona- 
-monly. happens from the repetition qf the 
fame vowel : as if I ix^^ go on^ or, you a^- 
jolly oB thus. There is a confxderable dif- 
ierence between thefe two expreffions, i^ 
xepeating the found of the vowel, and 
where cither of them is doubled in a ftngle 
word. For then the fanae found Qnly is 
protracted by one continued motion of the 
.organ; as in the words goody and deem. 
But here the found is repeated again by 
a new adion of the organ, which, if pre- 
cipitated, obfcures the found of one of the 
vowels, and, if too much retarded, jwakes 
a chafm in the pronunciation.; either of 
.which is unpleafant to the ear. 

B UT as the coalition of two vowejs pc- 
caAons an hollow and obfcure fbund, fo 
the meeting of fome confonants renders it 
very harfli and rough. Thus the woiLds 
king Xerxes y aiyjr ./s^AKf .gQQd^ whcsi So 
placed, have not only airo^ghnefs, but 
likewife a difficulty iu: lh^;prejpivnd^c»i> 
from the contrary aftion of the lips; whi^ 

B b 4 in 
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^^c T.in the former are firft drawn back and 
u^viy^then forward, but in the lal;ter the con- 
trary way, and in both of them with feme 
coniiderable force. But this may very 
eafily be avoided, by faying, with a little 
alteration in the words, Xerxes the kingy 
and the good of the public. So like wife the 
words /// company have a foftcr found, than 
bad company y for the fame reafon. To mul- 
tiply inftances of this kind feems unnecef- 
fary, which fo frequently occur in all dif- 
courfe. 

The repetition of the fame fyjlable, at 
the end and begining of words, is the laft 
thing to be confidered. And a little ob- 
servation will convince us, that where this 
happens, it generally renders the found ei- 
ther confufed, or unpleafant. Cicero was 
often rallied on account of this verfe : ■ 

/if^orl/ * Ofortunatam natam me confute Romam '. 

Lib. ix. Every one will eafily perceive a difagre- 

^' ^' able found in the following expreflion : 

- A man many times does that unadvifedly^ of 

which he afterwards repents. The chime 

of the words man many both feems afiedted, 

; and difpkaies the ear. *^ut . this will foon 

: be remedied, if we feparate thoie two words, 

and fay. A- man does that many times unad- 

From 
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* Prom the fliort account hei:e eiv6n ofLEcf. 
this part of compofition it is eafy to per- 
ceive, jwhaf things, are neceflary to render 
it moft complete and accurate ; which arc 
thefe following. If a word end with a 
vowely the next ought to begin with a 
confonant ; or fuch a vowel, whofe found 
may agree well with the former; But if 
a w^ord conclude with a confonant, either 
a vowel (hould follow ; or fuch a confo- 
nant, whofe pronimciation will fuit with 
it. And laftly, the fame fyUable ought 
not to be repeated at the end of one word, 
. and the begining of the next. It has been 
oblcrved by fome critics, that the follow- 
ing verfe at the begining of Virgil's Enetd, 
has all thefe properties. 

Arma virumque cano, Trojae qui primus 
ah oris. 
Where any word in this ycrfe ends with 
a vowel, the next begins with a confo- 
nant ; and where any one ends with a con- 
fonant, the next begins with a vowel ; aiid 
.there is no repetition of the fame found 
throughout the whole. But this is what 
rarely happens, efpecially in our language, 
which abounds with confonants. And what 
Quintilian fais of the coalition of vowels, 
in treating upon this fubjed:^ feems appli- 
cable 
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L E 6 T. caWc to the whok. T^his^ iais »hc, is a 

XXIV. 

«^_^^r-0 thing not much to be dreaded , and I kns^ 
not whether the negleSf of it, or too grea^ e 
concern ahut it, he worfe. It necejp^ify 
f hecks the vigor of the mind, and diverts it 
frmn matters of greater importance, jbtd 
therefore, as itjhews negligence to permit it,; 
fo to be in conjiant fear of it difcovers a low 
^M.orat^genius '• This .was the opinion of that 
^•4^*^ judicious writer. And as thcfe things can- 
not always be attended to, it may be fuf- 
rficicnt :to avoid rthem, where they prove 
very ofFenfive to the ear, and dt may. be 
-done without ibme greater inconvenience. 
So in this fentence, Honefty is the beji policy, 
the coalition of / and ^ in the two laft 
words bejl policy produce a roughnefs in 
'« their pronunciation i but as the expreiSon 
is ftrong, and cannot perhaps be well al- 
'tered for the better, the found here, ought 
to give way to the fenfe. 

^I GOME now to the fourth and laft part 
of Compofition, which is called Number. 
And this refpefts the quantity of fyUabks, 
^s ynnSiure does • their quality. In the 
-'Greek and Roman knguages every fyUablc 
^has its diftm£i -quantity ; and is either 
long, iQiort> or common : two or more of 
which joined ^ together *in a ^certain - order 

I (nakc 
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make a foot ; and a determinate biimbbr L E c T. 
I of thefe in a difierent order conftitute their 
! icveral Ibrts of metre. This variety of 
I ibunds gives a milch greater harmony to 
their poetry ; than what can ariie only 
from the feat of the accent, and the fimi- 
litude of found at the end of two verfes, 
'which cheifly regulate our metre. And 
-altho their profe was not fo confined widi 
regard to the feet, either as to the kind or 
<place of them, as their metrical compo-* 
fitions ; yet it had a fort of meafure, more 
efpecially in the rife and cadency of their 
periods. This they call rhetorical number. 
And accordingly the suitient xvriters upon 
this art acquaint us, what feet are beft 
'fuited to the begining, middle, or conclu* 
fion of a fentence. Such rules are not ap^ 
rplicable to our language, which has not 
that accurate dfftindtion of quantity in its 
lyllables. 'For we are apt to confound ac- 
cent with quantity, and pronounce thofe 
fyilables longeft/ chi .whidi we lay the ac- 
cent, tho in their nature they are not fb. 
'As in the word ddmirabte, where none but 
fhe iirft lytlaWe ad is pronounced loi^g; 
tho that is only rendered fo bypofition, 
' arid the ' two foll6wing are fo by nature. 
"V^ttd t(ig«iii,in the^wofd avarice, we found 

the 
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\x[v^ the firft a long for the fame rcafon, and the 
fecond j]iort 5 contrary to the nature of 
both thofe vowels. ^ However I (hall offer 
a few things, that may be of foriie ufe to 
"modulate our periods, and adjuft their ca- 
dency, 

A GREAT number of monofyllables do 
not ftand well together. For as there ought 
to be a greater diftance in the pronuncia- 
tion between one word and another, than 

' bfetween the fyUables of the fame word i 
fuch paufes,. tho fhort, yet when too fre- 
quent, make the found rough and uneven, 
and by that means fpoil its harmony. And 

'this may feem more neceffary to be at- 
tended to, becaufe the Englifli language 

• abounds fo much with monofyllables. On 
the contrary, a continuation of many long 
words makes a fentence * move too flow 
arid heavily, And therefore fuch periods 

* generally run beft, which have, a proper 
mixture of words of a different length. Be- 
fides, as every word has its accent, which 
with us flands for quantity ; a number ei- 
ther of monofyllables, or long words, co- 
ming together fo far abates the harniony, 
as it leffens the variety. 

Again, feveral words of the fame ending 
do not ftand well together^ elp^cially where 
- I the 
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the accent falls upon the fame fyllable in L E ct^ 
CTch of them. For this creates too great ** 

a jingle by the fimilitude of founa ; and is 
apt' to di^leafe, from an appearance of [af- 
&dtation. Of this kind is the foUowiilgi 
fentence : Nothing is more welcome, delight^ 
jbrncj or wbolefome^ than refi to a w^arieJi 
man. In fuch expreilions therefore^ if th^ 
order of the woirds cannot well be altered i 
fome other word ihould be . fubftituted ia 
the room of one of them, at leail^ to divjfer- 
fify the found; So in the example her© 
given, the ibund might be varied by feyiiig : 
Nothing is more ruoilcomef pkafanty or wbok-:^ 

jome. ./ 

; B D T tx> add no more, if a ientenc$ $h4 
with a monofyllable, it is apt to hurt .the 
cadency, and* disappoint the earj whereas 
worlds of a moderate length carry a greater 
force with them, bydie/ fiilnefs of their 
ibund, and afford the ear what it expected. 
And there is one) fort of inonofyllables 
more efpecidly, which never itands well at 
the condafion of a period/ tho we fre^ 
quently find. it there ; and that ia the ^^i^ 
of cafes. Thus we fay : Avarice is a erime^ 
which wife men are too often guilty of But 
the cadency would doubtlefs be more agre- 
able, if ^ it was altered thus ; Avarice is a 

crime^ 
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L E C T. cnme^ ofnx^bicbwfe mern^e toa t>ften guilty. 
Every one mufl perceive^ when the accent 
iall« upon^ the^ laft fylkble in the fentence, 
as ife does^ if i|> end widi* ^' the found i^ 
QpC ib pteafitnt^ as whea it reds upon the 
preceding fyU)abb in« the yrocd guilty. Nor 
are very long mcords viell iuited^ either to^ 
^e ^eginihg or condufioa o£ a pedod > fi>c 
diey retapd ^le^ pranunciation at firf):> and) 
£dl too heavy^ at the end. 

T»£S£ obier?ation&.may. fiiffice for (hu: 
condud^^, in ^diat rehtee to number, £> far 
a^ it agrees, with the genius of ouc lan-^ 
guage^ But t];|is, and all the parta of com-r 
pofition, fhould be fo managed, as may be^ 
iliil the^ natupe of the fubjedt, and defiga 
of the ^eake^. Long and fuli periods, a 
fiSt otider,, imooth coaaQ<ftion, and flowing 
immbers, are- sot allvve^^s reqoifite* Nay 
fi>metiiaic& the aegkA of accuracy i$ itfelf % 
beauty. And evea har^aad roqg^ fottwis^ 
when moft expreilive of thofe id^as^ tWy 
are defigried to convey, ought to be chpfi^n« 
But of thefe things | fhaU have, occafion to 
^eak more kaigely heiteafter, in their prcfK^ 
pkce* 
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LECTURE XXV. 
Of Dignity r and particularly, cf Tropes. 

HAVI N G finifhcd the two firft partffL E CT, 
of Efdcution, I now proeede to the ^^^* 
third* and lafl: parf, which is caHied jyignify; 
and Gonfifts in the right ufe of Tropes and 
Figures^ It is not fufficient for an orator 
to expreil himffelf with propriiety and clear- 
ncfs, or in fmoxrth and harmonious^ period^; 
but his language muft likewife be fuited 
to the nature and importance of the fub- 
jeft. And therefore as Elegance' gives rule^ 
for the firft of thefe, and Compofition for 
the fecond ; fb does Dignity for the laft of 
them. It is very evident, that diffqfeat 
fubjeds require a different ftiJe and man- 
ner of expreffion; fince, as Qgintilian fais, 
fl^af is magni/icent in one difcourfe^ viould 
he turgid in another i and thoji exprejjions^ 
which appear low upon a fubhme fubjeSf, 
would fuit kjffer matters ; and as in a jtorid 
harangue a mean word is remarkable^ arid 
W^ a bkmfij fo any thing hfty and bright 
ixp(m a trivial argument is di/proportionaU, - 
md Rke a tumour upon an even Jurface \ ^M^^^j^- 



Now this^ variety in die manner of cx-^^ ^^ 
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L E c T. prefHon arifes in a great meafure from 
\j Tropes and Figures, which not only inliven 
and beautify a difcourfe, but ^giye it like- 
wife force and grandeur ;, for which j:e?d[pn 
this part of elocution feems to- have" been 
called Di^riity.. •:'•"". 

Tropes and Figures are diftinguiftied 
from each other in fevejcalj refpcdts^ Tropes] 
moftly. afFe<3: fingle. ;^pjr^s/,.^ut. Figures^ 
whole ientences. A XKOpe^somtyB. tjY-Q 
ideas to the mind by m,^2W9 jof . ope word^ 
but a Figure throws tha^jfejotencc. into a 
different form from the .common, and cifual 
manner of qxpreffion. Befides, Tropes^^xe. 
cheifly deligned to reprefeat omt thoughtSi 
but Figures ova: paflipns^ . Iix. treating -upon' 

•this fubjedt, I f]h,all bqgin wita Tropes. Apd 

^^ . •' J . . " ^. . • ^4 » ^ . * . . • 

that I may prbcede , in.. tap jmoft regular 

and eafy method, I ihall ftrft confider the 

nature of Tropes in g^neraly with the*fe-r 

. yeral kinds or fpe^i^s of twWi then affign 

the reafons^ which havc^^jtcarioned th?ir 

ufe ; and laftly* lay. dp\VA fonie 4ire<3ions, 

proper to be obferved.in thje choice of 

therii. ' . . , ._ \ . , * , 

A TROPE then, as it 1ms been ufuaWy 

» Qnint ^^^^^^> is^Y&e change af .a^.wi^d^^froiOL its 

fnfi,4>r^. proper Jignification t^ Other with\qd-^ 

i's'. .'^ntdge ^. The words ^lth,-u^vantage^^ 

' ''^ '\ • .^ ^ '" ^ ^ ^^ added 
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iadded in the definitidn, bccaufe a ^rope^^^- 
ought not to be chbfen j unlfefs ther^ is 
ibme good xeafon for ufing it fathef thaii 
the proper w6rd. But in what manriei^, or 
how far, it can be faid oi all Tropes in ge- 
neral, that they change the proper* figni- 
fication of words, will beft appear by con- 
fidering the nature of each kind of thent 
feparately. Now in every Trope a reference 
is had to two' things, which dccafiohs two 
ideas, one of the thing exprefTed, and an- 
other of that thing, to which it has a re- 
^eft, and is fupplied by the mind* For 
all Tropes are taken either from things in- 
ternally related, as the whole and a part ; 
or externally, as caufe and effeft, fubjeft 
and adjundl ; or from fome fimilitude, that 
is found between them ; or from a con- 
trariety. The firft of thefe is called Synec-^ 
docbcy the fecond Metonymy ^ the third ik&- 
tapbory and the laft Irory. I will endea- 
vour to illuftrate this by examples. When 
I fay, Hannibal beat the Romans, the mea- 
ning is, that Hannibal and his army did 
this. So that altho in fome fenfe a part 
may here be faid to ftand for the whole> 
which makes it a Synecdoche ; yet ftridlly 
ipeaking the word Hannibal does not alter 
its fenfe, but there is an ellipfis in the ex-" 
Vol. !• C c preffion. 
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^^ C T.preflion, Hannibal being put for himfelC 
and his army. But if I fay, Cicero Jbould 
be read by all lovers of eloqt^ence^ here indeed 
the word Cicero appears to be chapged from 
its proper fenfe^ and to fignify the bcK)ks of 
Cicero> which is a Metonymy^ the aurthor 
being put for his works ; and therefore^ 
fuch expreffions need not be deenxcd ellip- 
tical. Again, if any, one jtjpeakiag of 2 
fubtle and crafty man, fliould fay. He is a 
fox J the meaning is, he is like a fox, which 
is a Metaphor y where the word fox retains 
its proper fenfe, and denotes that animal» 
to which the man is compared on account 
of his craft. Laftly, if a pcrfon fay to an- 
other. Well done^ meapix^ that the tiaing 
was ill done, the word w^// keeps its own 
fenfe, but from the manner of ita pronun- 
ciation, or fome other circunjftancc atr-* 
tending the expreilion, it will be evident, 
that the contrary is intended, which is 
called an Irony. From thcfe inftances it 
may appear, in what latitude we nxuft un- 
derftand^th^ cojpmofx definition of a 7r^, 
which m^k^s it to qpxiG£t in the change of 
a word from its proper fenfe into ibrop- 
other. But tho in reality there are but fgur, 
kinds of %ropes^ which are diftijig^iihed hy 
fp many differtnt reipefts, whic^h things 

bear 
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bear one to another; yet as thefe (cveral L>^'r- 
reipeds are found in a varie^ of fubje^Sj) 
and attended with different circumftances, 
the names of tropes have from hence been 
greatly multiplied) which however may 
^dl be refered to fome or other of thofe 
^eady mentioned^ as will be (hewn> when 
I come to treat of them in their order. 
And f<H: difiw^on iake I diall call the 
Ibrmer primary and the latter Jecondary 
Tropes. 

I NOW procede to confider the reafons, 
which have occafioned the introdudion of 
Tropes. And thefe, as Qglntilian obferves^ 
are three ; Nec^ty^ Empbafis^ and Beauty. 

T*oPES were firft intrpduced from Ne^ 
c^typ becauie no language contains a fuf- 
ficient number of proper words, to expre& 
all the di^rent conceptions of our minds. 
The mind confiders the &me thing various 
ways, views it iii different lights, compares 
it with other things, and observes their ie^ 
veral relations and affeftions, wherein they 
.agree, and in what they diiier. From all 
which refledtions it is furnifhed with almoft 
an infinite number of ideas ; which cannot 
all of them be diftinguiflied and exprefl^ 
•by proper Words, fince new ones occur daily- 
And WGire this poUible, yet would it be 

C c 2 im- 
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L E c T. impracticable ; becatife the multitude of 
words muft be fo vaftly great, that the me- 
mory could not retain them, and be able 
to recall them as occafion requited. Tropiss 
have in a good meafure redrefled both thefe 
inconveniences ; for by means of them the 
mind is not burdened with a numberlefs 
ftock' of different words, and yet nothing 
feems to want a name. Thus fometimes^ 
Where a word is wanting to exprefs any 
particular thing, it is clearly enough- repre- 
fcnted hy the name of fome other thing, 
by ieafon of the fimilitude between them. 
At other times the caufe is fignifiedby the 
cifcft, the fubjea by the adjunft; or the 
contrary. And the whole is often Under- 
ftood by a part, or a part by the whole. 
And thus by the ufe of Tropes the mind is 
helped to conceive of fomething not ex- 
preiTed, from that which is exprefled. It is 
much the fame cafe, as when we have oc- 
cafion to fpeak of a perfbn, whofe name 
we are either unacquainted with, or have 
forgot ; for by defcribing his perfon, abode, 
or fome other circumftances relating .to 
him, thofe we converfe with as well un- 
derftand whom we mean, as if we men- 
tioned his name. So the ihepherd in Vir- 
gil, when he Could not think of the name 

of 
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of Archimedes, defcribes him by hisLECT. 
works : 

And what's bis name, who fornid the 
Jpbere, 

And Jhenv d the fcafons (f the Jliding year ^F ' Ed. m. 
Beiides^it fbmetimes happens in a di^ourie, ^' ^°' 
that thofe things are necefiary to be faid, 
which, if expreffcd in their proper terms, 
would be oiFenfive ; but being clothed with 
metaphors, may be conveyed to the mind 
with decency. 

A SECOND reafon above mentioned for. 
the ufc of Tropes was, Rmpbqfis. Tropes da 
many times exprefs things .with greater, 
force and evidence, than can be done by. 
proper words. We receive much the grea* 
tcft part of our knowledge by our fenfes. 
And fimilitudes taken from fenfible things, 
as in metaphors, very much affift the mind 
in its reflexions upon thofe things, which 
do not come under the cognizance of the 
fenfes. For it is certain, that we are fooner, 
and jnore ftrongly affedied with fenfible 
objefts ; than with fuch things, of which . 
we can have no ideas but from the internal 
operations of our own minds. Nay fome- 
times one bright and lively Trope (hall 
convey a fuller, and more juft idea of a 
thin^i than a large periphrafist Sq whcQ 
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I E CT. Virgil calls the Scipios, two t bunder batts of 
war % he gives us a more lively image of 
Ae rapid force, and fpeedy fuccefs of their 
arms, than could have been conveyed by a 
long defcription in plain words. And in 
many cafes the tropical ufe of words is fo 
emphatical, and fuitedT to the idea we de-- 
iign to excite i tl^t in this refpeA it may 
be juftly efteemed the moft proper. So, 
incenjed with anger ^ inflamed with defirt^ 
fallen into an error j are all metaphorical 
expreflions, ufed in a way of fidiilitude ; 
ind yet perhaps no proper words can be 
made ufe of, which will convey a more 
lively image of the thing, we defign to re- 
prefent by them. 

But Beauty and ornament, as was ob- 
ferved before, has been another caufe of 
the <tfe of Tropes. Sotne fubjefts require 
a more florid and elegant drefs, than others. 
When we defcribe or applaud, ornaments 
of ipeech, and a gaiety of exprcfEon, are 
requifite. And it is the bufinefs of an 
orator to entertain his hearers, at the fame 
time that he inftrudts them. Now Cicero, 
who was an adn^irable judge of the force 
and power of eloquence, has obferved, that 
tropical expreffions give the mind the grea- 
t?ft delight and entertainment. / have. often 

s: wondered^ 
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wdnderedf fais he, v^by tropes Jhould g^^hS^^' 
greater pUafurCf t baft proper words. lima^\^^^ 
gine the reafon muft be 9 either that there is 
an appearance of mt in negteEling what is at 
hand^ and making choice of fomething at a 
difiance ; or that the bearer is furnijhed with 
a different t bought ^ "Without biting led into a 
mjiake, which affords a very agreaBle plea- 
fur e ; or that a whole fmilitude^ is conveyed 
to the mind by a Jingle word ; . or that parti- 
cularly in the bejl and mofi lively metaphor^ 
the image is prefented to our fghtj which is 
the quickeji of our fenfes '• And therefore • De brat. 
he fuppofeSy that, as garments werefirji in- f '^g "* 
vented from necejjityi to fecuri us from the 
injuries of the weather ; but improved after ^ 
wards for ornament and diJlinSlton ; Jo the 
poverty of language firjl introduced^tropes^ 
which were afterwards increafedfor delight *. * ^'^• 
Befides, a variety of expreffion is pleafing^' ^ ' 
in a difcourfe. It is many times neceflary, 
that the fame things fhould be repeated. 
And if this be done in the fame words, it 
will grow tirefomc to the hearers, and fink 
their efteem of the fpeaker s ability. There- 
fore to prevent this, it is proper the ex- 
preffion fhould be varied, that altho the fenfe 
be the fame, it may give the miud a hew 
pieafure by its different drefs* 

C c 4 I 
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t E err; I COME now in the laft place to kf 

XXV 

i^^^-^ rtnwn fomc dircftionsi proper to be obferve4 
in the choice of grapes. 

And firft^ as every Trope gives us two 
ide^s^ one of the word exprefTed, and an-p 
pther^ which by means qf that the mind 
ponnedts widv it ; it is necefTary, that the 
relation between thefe two appear very 
plain and evident. For an obfcure Tra/^ 
is always faulty, unlefs where fome parti- 
cular reafon makes it neceflary. And there- 
fore Tropes ought not to be too far fetched, 
left that fhould render them dark* For 
which reafon Cicero fais, he fhould not 
choofe tq caH any thing deftruftive to a 
perfon's fortune, tbeSyrtU of his patrwmy^ 
but rather the rock ofiti nor, tbeCharybd^ 

^^'^' ofbisejlateybutthegulphofit^n Forthofc, 
' ■ who either did not know, that the Syrtes 
were twp quickfands ypon the coaft of 
Africa, or that Charybdis was a gulph in 
the ftreight of Sicily, both of them very 
(ieftrudliye to mariners, would he at a lofs 
to underftand the meaning of the jnetar 
phor. Befides, metaphors taken from things 
lye baye feen, affed: the mind moreiorcc* 
^bly; than thofe, which are taken from 
fiich things, of which we have only heard. 
Now there is fcarfe any oQe, who has not 

feen 
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\ feen a rock, or a gulph ; but there are very L E c t, 
few perfons comparatively, who have been 
either at Charybdis, or the Syrtes, It is 
heceflfary therefore in a good Trope, not 
only that there be a near affinity between 
the two ideas, but likewife, that this affinity 
be very obvious, and generally known ; fo 
that the word be no fooner pronounced, 
but both images do immediately prefent 
themfelyes to the mind. 

Again, as a Trope ought to be very 
plain and evident, fo likewife fhould it bear 
a due proportion to the thing it is defigned 
to reprefent, fo as neither to highteh, nor 
diminifh the juft idea of it. Indeed fbme-' 
times, when we fpeak of things indefinitely, 
^^e fay too much, left we fhould feem to 
fay too little. And this manner of ipea- 
king is called an Hyperbole, which is not 
uncommon in the facred writings. So, for 
inftance, Sau/ and yonatban are faid to be, 
fvtrtfter than eagles, andjironger than lions '. 1 2 5, 
But even in this way of expreffion a pro- ^a- 
portion is to be obferved. For fbme very 
iconfiderable, and^unufual excefs of the thing 
in its kind is at leaft defigned by it; which 
perhaps cannot, or however is not neceflfary 
to be defined. And therefore Quintilian 
|>lanies Catp for calling the top of an hill 

I a 
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L E c T, a wart '. Bedftufc the proportion between 
c*-^^-^ the two idcas^ is no ways adequate. And 
^Ub'^± fo on the contrary, Ariflotle ccnfures Eu- 
€. 3. ripides for calling rowing, the empire oftibe 
Lib. iu. wr *• Poets indeed are allowed. a greater 

•*J# rU ^^"^^y ^^ *^^^ refpcft* But an orator fhould 

tur.LihAVi. be modeft in his expreffions^ and take care, 

'" *' *■ ^ that he neither fo high ten, nor dioiinifh the 

natural ideas of things by tropes, as to lead 

his hearers into miftakes. 

Bu T further, as a moderate ufe of Tropes, 
juflly applied, beautifies and inliyens a dif- 
courfe; fo an excefs of them causes obfcu- 
rity, by runing it into abftrufc allegories 
and riddles. Tropes are not the common 
^nd ordinary drefs of our thoughts, but a 
foreign habit. And therefore he, who fills 
his difoourfe. with a continued feries of 
them, feems to a<St like one, who appears 
in public in a ftrange drefs ; which no man 
of charaifter would choofe to do. 

Moreover, as one ufe of Trapes i$ plea- 
fure and entertainment, we (hould endea- 
vour to make choice of fuch, as are fmooth 
and eafy» But if at any time we think it 
neceflary to ufe a harfh Trope, it is proper 
to foften it by fomtc precaution. For, as 
Cicero very handfoQily fais :. A trope JhouU 
be modefir Jince it. fimds in a phQe, vfbicb 

does 
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does not belong to it : for wbicb re'afoH it}' E c T. 

pould feem to come thither by permijjionj ands^^^^^^^ 
not by force. And therefore^ when he 
thought it harfh to fay, T!he death of Cata 
made the fenat^ an orphan^ he guards the 
expreffion by faying, l^he death of Cato has 
(if I may be allowed to fayfo) rendered the 
fenate an orphan '. " T>i •rat. 

And to add no more, care fhould be/^'"* 

..taken how we transfer tropes from one 
language into another. For as they are 
frequently taken not only froni natural 
thingSji or fu?h notions, as are common to 
the generality of mankind, but likewife , 
from the manners, cufloms, and occurrences 
ef particular nations s fo they may be very 
plain and obvious to thofe, among whom 
they took th^ir rife, but altogether unin- 
telligible to others, whd are unacquainted 
with the reafon of them. It was cufto* 
inary for the Roman iUdiers to carry their 
money in their girdles i hence it was the 
feme thing with them to fay, a perfoii had 
hft his girdle*, as that> be bad loji his^^^r 
money. And becaufe the Romans wore the ep. z. * 
Uga^ which was a long gown, in time of 
peace, and a different garb, when ingaged 
in War, their writers foroetimes ufe the 
i>?Qrd to^a t^ figftify peace. But as ndither 
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LECT. of thefc cuftoms is in ufe among us, Co 
v ,^^ neither would the Tropes fuit our language, 
or be generally underftood by us. And 
even in filch Tropes, as are taken from the 
confimon nature of things, languages very 
much differ. There is a very beautiful' 
Trope in the account of St. Paul's fliip- 
wreck, where it is faid : Tie Jhip was 
caugbty arid could not bear up into the wind. 
The original word, that we tranflate bear . 
» Aas up, is avlo(f^aL>^fjt.eiv % and properly fignifies, 
"^"•'5- f^ lo^j^^ ^ j^g^p jf^ ^^j againji it-, which is 

a very ftrong and lively image, taken from 
Animate beings, and when applied to men 
often fignifies, to withjiand, or rejiji: as, 
dfIo(p^xKfA€iv 'oroX^/J^lcpf to refijl an enemy: 
and Plutarch fais of Demofthenes, that he 

» Jh vit. could not ayJo(fA»Xft^p rSo etpyvplco *, looi 

againjl, or, re0 the power of money. No- 
thing is more common with Latin writers, 
than to call men of a public fpirit, and 
true'patriots, lumina et ornamenta reipubli^ 
cae, that is, the lights and ornaments of the 
Jiate. And we have borrowed from them 
the ufe of both thefe metaphors. But be- 
caufe Tropes and Figures illuflrate and 
highten the ftile, they call them alfo, lu- 
mina orationis, or, the lights of a difcourfe 5 
whick I do not Know that we have ye); 

adopted 
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adopted into our language. It fometimes L £ c T. 
happens, that only the tropical fenfe of a 
word is taken from one language into an- 
other, and not the proper fignification of 
the £une word. Sofcrupulus in Latin pro- 
perly figniiies, a little ftone^ w/nc6 getting 
into tbe Jboe^ hurts a per/on as be wdks ; 
hence it is apjdied to the mind, and uied 
to exprefs, a doubts or uneafy t bought ^ that 
gives it pain. We have borrowed this latter 
ienie of the word,. but not the former; 

I SHOULD now procede to treat more 
particularly on the feveral kinds of Tropes, 
but this will be the fubjeA of ibme fol- 
lowing diicoucfe$« i 
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LECTURE XXVL 
Of a Meta^r. 

4 

LECT.TN «iy hJk ^fcourfc J oI>ferved, itb^i 
XXVI. J^ ^ 5r/v/«f o^y be reduced to four fp^r 
eiecw which are taken froth the dif&reoc 
tefpe(^» tfaifigs^lbear ooe to)mo^er. For wc 
mcry Tropi a J?efereiice is'hdd ta two things; 
and wimre tlM& ithii^ ha^e a natural aad 
isntemdi relaiion> iis the whole, and a part, 
it is cdilcd a Sgfmcdoche ; where the relation 
is extenital/a$ b^weisn^th^ caufe and cffeS:» 
fubje<3: and adjun(5t> it is 2l Metonymy, wliece 
they have only feme iimilitude, as rational 
and brute animals, and their properties, it is 
a Metaphor ; and where they are oppofite 
to each other, as virtue and vice, it is called 
an Irony. And this feems to be the natural 
order of placing them, if regard be had to 
the rife and foundation of them. But if 
we confider their ufe and beauty in lan- 
guage, a Metaphor ought to ft and firft, a 
If^tvpym)/ next, then a Synecdoche^ and an 
Irony laft. And this is the ufual order, in 
which they are placed. Cicero, Ipeaking 
of a Metaphor, calls it, the moji fiorid man^ 
n^er of exprejfiony and brighteji ornament of 
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Lmguage3 that confifts in Jungle wordf ^. ^Jy^7' 
Wherefore boA in compliance with cu- t^r, ^r-i ^ 
ftofHj and by rea£bn of the juft preeminence ]j^-^^' 
of this Trope, I ihaH begin with it, and c. 41. 
Vk^^ it the fubjed of my prefont diicourfe. 

And here I ihall endeavour firfl: to cx^ 
pl^ the nature of this Trope, then confider 
the feveral kinds of it, and laftiy, offer 
6une coniiderations relating to the choice 
of Metaphors. 

Now a Metaphor, as ufually defined, is : 
A trope, mohicb changes words from their 
proper Jignijication to another different from 
ii, by reafon tffome fmUitude between them *. * Voff./*/. 
But that a word, when ufed metaphori- ?j;^'; JJ^' 
cally, does not alter its iignification, but^ >• 
retains its proper fenfe, was fliewn in. my 
laft difcourfe* However, it may not be 
amifs to Aicplain this matter mope fully, and 
Cet it in a clearer light. Every Metaphor 
then is nothing elfe but ^ fhort iimilitude. 
Cicero calls it, a^fmilitud^ reduced to a Jingle 
word ^. And Quintilian to the fame pur^ ^ De Orat. 
pofc fais, that, a metaphor is a Jhort J^ili-i^^ 'J^' 
tude, and differs from it only in this; that 
the former is compared to th( thing, we defign 
to eo^prefs, and the latter is putfcfr it. It is 
a fmilitude, when I fay of a man, he bos 
a&ed like a Hon ; and a metaphor, whn, I 
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LE c r.fay, he is a lion ^ Thus far QuintaiaEfti 
^J^ Now in every fimilitude three things arc 
^hfi.(frft. requifite, two things^ that arc compared to- 
r. 6. gether, and a thirds in which the fimilitude 
or likenefs between them confifts^ And 
therefore to keep to this example^ when 
^Carrn. iii. Horacc calls a Roman foldier a lion *, if the 
*' **' word lion did not retain its proper fenfe, 
there could be no fimilitude ; becaufe there 
would not be two things to he compared 
together with refpe^a to a third, which is 
neceflary in every fimilitude, and was de- 
figned by this expreflion. The fenfe of 
which is plainly this : ^but as a lion feizes 
bis prey nvitb the great eji Jiercenefs, Jo a if^- 
man foldier with like rage and fury attacked 
bis enemies. In the fame manner, when Ci- 
t In Pi/on. Qcro calls Vifo^tbe vulture of tbe province ^^ 
'• * ' his meaning is, that he was like\ a vulture, 
or, aSled infucb a manner ^ as a vulture aSls, 
that is, rapacioii/ly . So that the real diffe- 
rence between a metaphor and a fimilitude 
confifts in this ; that a metaphor has not 
thofe figns of comparifon, which are ex- 
preflfed in a fimUitude. But feme perfons 
have run into miftakes in reafoning from 
tropes of this kind. For they have fo ar- 
gued from metaphorical words, as if all the 

affedions and properties of the things ex- 
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prefied by them, might be attributed toLKCT* 
thofe other things^ to which they are ap- J^|^ 
plied, and by that mescns have ftraiu^ thcJ 
eomparifon (which has ufually but one pir- 
ticular view) in order to make it tally in 
other relpedls, where there is not that fiml- 
litude of ideaL I Vill endeavour to make 
this more evident bj another example from 
Cicero, where he calls M. Antony, the torch 
ef the fiat e ' • The fimilitude between An- * HiUppi 
tony and a torch lay in this : That as ^^^* ^' ** 
torch burns and defiroys every thing n»ithin 
its reach ifa Antony brought devafiation and 
ruin^ njdberever be i:ame. Now a torch h^S 
' not only a property to burn, but alfo to 
give light; but the ' ^mil(tude woujd nqf 
hold in ' (;hfs reJfpQft,; lidr was it at all de^' 
figned*- For, Cicero nfever calls 4 wicked, 
profligate tpan, as Antony- VMs,'^the li^ht of 
the Ji ate ;' th<J he often ^iVds that character 
to good and virtuous men », who by thtiv ""ProSMila, 
examples do, as it were, inlighten others/',^* 
and (hew them the way to be happV thenj- 
felves, and ufeful to others: But tno me- 
taphors are ufually taken from a fimilitiidd 
between two things, as in the inilarice? 
here mentioned i yet Sometimes they ir^ 
founded in the fiihilitude, which (wo things 
bear to -two others In ifdme particular re- 
Vol, L D d fpc<a. 
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L E c T. {pe&, by means whereof what properly be-* 
longs to one of them is transferee! to the? 
other : tbeformer of which are called fim- 
ple metaphors^ and the latter analogous^ 
Hence the rudder of a (hip may be called 
its reins ; for what tlie reins are to a horfe, 
that the rudder is to a fbip, in guiding and 
diredling it. So that here is a double fimi- 
ytude> one between a fliip and an horfe, 
and another between the rudder of the for- 
iper^ and reins of the latter > and from the 
analogy between the ufe of the rudder to 
the one> and reins to the other> the reins, 
which belong properly to the horfey are ap- 
plied to the ihip. - Again, fomc metaphors 
are reciprocal, in which theiimilitude holds 
either way. Thu? to fteer and to governr 
are ufed reciprocally both of a (hip and a 
ftate; the proper expreflions being, iofieer 
ajhtpy i^dg$vern ajfafe, and the (pontrary 
.metaphorical. But tho we fay, the foot of 
a mountain, borrowing thle fimilitudc from 
animats, yet we do not fay on the contrary, 
the bottom\,(f an animal, meaning his feet, 
and therefore that metaphor is not recipro- 
cal. From this account therefore of the na- 
. -• ' . ' 

tare of- a metaphor. It may be faid to be : 
^he application of a word by way offmilitude 
tbfom other thing, than whfit it properly Jig^ 
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t^Si And the plaioer this iimilitude ap- ^^yT* 
pears^ the greater beauty there is in duui.^^ 

Thb life of metaphors is Ytvj txtcn&te^ 
as large as univedal nature* Fat there arc 
fcarce any two thihgs^ which have not 
fome fimilitude between them. Hon^iveri 
they may all be reduced to.fbUr kinds# 
which was the fecond thing propoftd to be 
confidered. 

The iirft kind of metaphors therefore 
may be taken from fimilitudes between 
animate beings. As where thofe things^ 
which properly rekte to brutes, are accom-" 
modated to men j or thoie, which belong 
to men^ are applied to brutes^ Of the for-* 
mer fort is that joke of Cicero : My brother 
being ajked by Philips v>by be barked Jb : an^ 
fwred^ becaufe be faw a tbeif^* Here t j)i OrMi^ 
tatking^ the property: of a dog, is applied ^'*-^* 
to a man. And ;the reply docs not feem^' ^^* 
to carry mofQ fevedty/or harihneis with it> 
than the queftion. . By the latter {on wf 
f^yj a crqfty fox 9 .and a generous borfei 
which are affections, that properly relate to 
Qien« And to fiiis kind of metaphors may 
thpfe likewife be refered, when that, which 
properly belongs to the ienfes, is applied to 
the mindf Thus we often %> 16^/ "^efn 
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L^C T.^ MrV^y tl&ai we Itieaft, that we under fihnii 
or sfptebetdiU- And in the fame jfenie ^^ 
i2Ly^ that we bear fucb a things or perfon. 
And%llie likeniMnbr ^ ocpf^ffion^ a 
perfon: k f«id> t§ fineU &ut a }hing. And 
tbofe* v&o:h4ve a ge/ii»8 ot- dlfpofitibii %yt 
^ny art of fcienc&s 4re faid^ A> have a tafie 
fat it* .And ^c^i wfco have entered ujron 
th^xftiidf ^q£:it> am-faid^ /» i&rot i> taucb of 
it. Thefe are common ways of Ipeaking 
in toofl: langiiagts> and vety expreffive of 
what is intended by thete. And we may 
aifo bring thoic menpkors Under this head^ 
h^. which the properti^ and affe<%ons of 
infiii.a^e attributed^ la the deity : as> when 
God is faid^/a bear, feiy ie angry y repent, iiid 
the. Jikc; whidi .are fobns^ of expreffion 
vary fife^uent in the ifecred writings^ 
•. . iLsECora kmd xaSf metaphors lies be- 
- iweeq inanimate; diin^^ whether natural 
fir atti&dai^ ^icl^ bd» (omi iimllil^ie te 
pic& othifcr*: ' And this hetA^ h very &akxi- 
^ve; ,v Tims isrc iz^^ fioods^^ffre^ aaid cnhudi 
^^ke^.ior large quantities. ^ And {(y like-- 
Of^'^^^^infiMC an jtaa^;^, that ls> to h£gbl^ 
'ieg: iiibcBi& :it| mtbiitto^memUrother^^ 
Ab^M IfKe^fbrb. Iiic ibhe two^diA of dUife iti^ 
cftab»:iarthe termis ^rib^r^to^inie i^kilftsilt 
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meats of J&re and water aire oppofite to each ^ ^ ^J- 
other^ they £bew the extenfiveveis of thi$ >^r\f>4 
trope, that there are 00 things in nature £) 
cox^trary, but may come within the liouts 
of it, and be acconuxtodated to each other 
in a way of iiaiijitude. In the laft example, 
a natural aftipn is applied to what is ar* 
tificial. 

A THijtD fort of met^phon t$, when 

inanimate things are applied to animals, 00 
the account of fqrQe like properties between 
them. T^ius Homer cjdls Ajw, tk^ buir 
work of the Greeks ', on account of his va- , j^ • 
lour, which like a wall defended them from 229. 
the Txs>}Vx?* And iiotbing is more com^- 
mon with CicerOi»thao tp brand ill men 
with the chara(fter of being, the pcft /if the 
fiate S by reafou of tjip mifqhcif, which they * fn Ifc 
bring to the public- So likewifc he calls ^; '• ^"^ 
Zcno the philofopher, (nt acute m(^n ^ for , ^^/^' 
his great difcernment, and quick perception ^*^- «• 
of things, Cetcjjing the allufion fromfoetalst * *'' 
when brought to an edge, or a point As 
on the coQtraxyt old Chremes in Terence 
palls himfdf ^Jkne^ for want ^ apprehen* 
iion*. And we fay, g(^ Pcrfon% and a^Heaut. 
bright ^nm, by tlis kind of metaphpr, ^l^' 
Thf fourth and laft kind of metaphors '^^ 43- 
is that, by wjuch the a(3ions, and other at- 
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li^^T. tributes of animals are accommodated to 

inanimate things. Thus Cicero (peaking 

ef Clodius fais : The very altars^ when they 

faw that monjier falU feemed to move them-' 

* P#« ^'fehesy and ajfert their ri^ht againji him % 

'Here the words, faw^ move, and ajerf, are 

9II metaphors, taken from the properties of 

anijnals. And Virgil, when he would re- 

prefent the impetuous force and rapidity of 

/rf^^idii. the river Araxes, fais, it difdained a bridge *, 

w- 728. ^^d it is a very ufual epithet, which Ho- 

3 Bad. m. jner gives to words, to call them -nrTepoeJf* h 

**** or win^edp to iptinjite the fwiftnefs of 

ipeech. 

Lastly, as to the choice of metaphors, 
thofe are efteemed the fineft and ftrongeft, 
which frhue life and aStion to inanimate 
l^^at. things ♦. ' The rcafon of which is, becaufe 
lib. viii. they do as it were invigorate all nature, in^ 
trodiice new form? of beings, and reprefent 
their images to the fight, which of all the 
fenfes is' the quickeft, moft adivc, and yet 
pioft ynwearied. What can be more mo- 
ving, or in ftronger terms exprefs the vil- 
lainy of Clodius, than when Cicero fais ; 
^ The very altars of the ^odsjeemed to exult at 

^ff.fiy.his death 9^ And the fame great orator 
particularly commends thofe metaphors, for 
tJicir IprightUnefs an^ vivacityi which are 

* 9 -^ taken 
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taken from the fenfe of feeing ', as when we ^3^7^ 
€aLjy a bright thought, or, a gay exprejjion. %--vJ 

However, care mull be taken not to\^f^^' 
venture upon too bold and daring meta- ^* 4®» j 
phors. Poets indeed claim greater VAycrtj 
in this relpeft, whofe view is often to amiife, 
terriff, or delight, by hightening the juff 
and natural images of things. But it is 
expefted the orator ihould teafbn coolly^ 
tho ftrongly and forceably; and not by 
theatrical reprefentations fb tranfport the 
mind, as to take it off froin refle^on, un«- 
lefs perhaps on fbme particular occafion« 
And yet on the other hand, metaphors 
ought not to fink below the digni^ of 
what they are defigned to exprefs ; but the 
idea they convey fhould at leafl be equal 
to the proper word, in the place of which 
they are fubflituted. 

But there is a vciy great difiTerence in 
the choice of metaphors, as they are de«- 
figned either to praife, or difpraife. One 
thing may be compared to another in a 
great varie^ of reipeds. And the fame 
thing may be made to appear either noble 
or bafe, virtuous or vicious, by confidering 
it in a different lighw Such metaphors 
therefore, as are chofen to conunend, mufl: 
be taken from great and laudable things ; 

D d 4 and 



*^c T.nn4 Oft th« cootr^^ thofe wl^ich arc de-. 
ii!^^^figncd to difcotomcnd, from thirds vile and 
conteniptible. Ariftotle gives *is a very 
pleafant example of this \n the poet Simor 
nidei;. A certain perfon, who had carried 
the prize at a pace qf inules, offered him a 
reward to write a poetQ in hqnor of that 
ai^tion. Simonides thought he did not bid 
|iigh cnQMjg;h^ and therefore put hitzi off 
^ith faying, the fqbjeft was too niean tq 
write iii praife of mqles, which were the 
offspring of ailes. But upon his being of^ 
jfered a largcf fun^ he undertook the tafkt 
';^d, a? Afiftotle obferves, when hp has oct 
. pafiqn tq fpe^k of the mules in that poem^ 
te ^ots not mention them by that name jj 
Ibut calli them, the daughters of fie^ and 
generqus harfes \ tho he might with as; mucl^ 
propriety have called them, the daughters of 
? T>$ rhi'^ dull ajfes \ But it was the poet'j; byfinef^ 
^\} *"*'in prajfing (o take the moft advantageous 
part of the charailer. Where thii^gs are 
jpapable of fucl^ diflferent turns, metaphori- 
cal exprpffions are generally n^pfl bejiutiful. 
And fqraetimes the fame metaphor, qiay be 
applied cpntrary ^ay s, both in praife and 
^ifpraife, as it will fi|jt different prppjertie^ 
pf the thing, to which it refer?. So adorn 
|n a metaphorical fenfc may reprelenti eithef 
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iqnoceoce> or fear ; and an iron heart, may l* £ c T. 
denote, either courage, or cruelty, as an har4 
head ilr^ngth, or weaknefs oi thoughts Aq4 
this ambiguity, in the application of meta^ 
phorical words, often affords occafion lor 
^efts, aod concife wit. I obferved before 
that Cicero never call« ill men, lights tjf 
tbejiatf. But he oope in this manner calls 
Sextiiifi Clodiiis, the light ^f the Jenate \ « Pf m^ 
por, when his Jcinfman Publius Clodius had^**' '' "* 
been killed by Milo, and his corps was 
Ijrought to Rome, Sextius pitfed the molit, 
^nd in a tymultupus manner carried it into 
the fenate houfe, where they burnt it, and 
hy th4t means fet the hijildiQ^ on fire. For 
ivhich feditious a<3ion Cicero paifes that 
joke ^pon hi|p, uiMier the metaphor of 
)ight, which eUewhere h^ always ufes in a 
^opd icnfe. 

But to procede, a]l forced and harih 
jnetaphors ihould be avoided, the one bein^ 
410 leis diiagreable to the mind, than the 
pther -to the ear. Npr ihould they come 
|oo th)cl^ in a difcouricu In a word, they 
^ught not to be nied, but either where a 
proper word is wantiag, or they are more 
^nifipant, or beautiful |han the proper 
. feord. But altho |hefe pautionjB dp more 
ff|>ecjally-fc|s^te fp pietajjhor?, yet they arc 

alfp 
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L E c T. alfb to be attended to in fome other tropes ; 
%!^^^Jjfor which reafon I treated of them more 
largely in my laft difcourfe. 

Give me leave only to add, that from 
what has been hitherto difcourfed concer- 
ning the nature, and properties of meta- 
phors, it is very evident, that the Cynics, 
and fuch of the Stoics, who fell in with 
them, were guilty of a miftake in aflerting, 
that there is no turpitude, or immodefty irj 
words. The argument they went upon in 
defending their notion was this. If two 
words fignify the fame thing, they are bo^ 
immodeft, or neither of them. Not both, 
becaufe there is nothing, which cannot fome 
way or other be modelHy cxprefled. Con- 
fequently, if one of the words be modeft, 
the other muft be fb alfo: becaufe they 
9 Ste have both the fame fenfe '• But this way 
^. ?f ^^ reafoning is falfe and fophiftical. For a 
r. 35. word is either modeft or immodeft, accor- 
Lib.'ix. ding to die different manner, in which it 
^' if'ir affedls the mind, and the emotions it ex- 
hfi. crat. Cites, when pronounced. But it is plain, 
^i'T'.A *h^t o^ t^c feveral words made ufe of to 
cxprefs the fame thing, fome may be heard 
without the leaft offence to the ch^fteft ear, 
and others not without offering violence to 
the modefty of the auditors. And this dif- 
ference 
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fcrence arifes from feveral caufes. For one ^ E CT. 
word may only cxprefs the thing in gene* 
ral, and fo convey but a confufed and im- 
perfeft idea; and another may be more 
proper and peculiar to that thing, and fo 
repreient it more fully. Nay, even of thofe 
words, which arc commonly eilsemed fy- 
nony mous, or of an equivalent fignification^ 
one either from its nature and origin, or 
from ufe, may have an immodeft idea af- 
fixed to it, which another has not. And 
from thence it happens in moft languages, 
that fome words, which at firft were modeft 
and innocent enough, have afterwards be* 
come obfcene and indecent. Befides, words 
may be rendered immodeft by conveying a 
more lively image of the thing to the fen^, 
than others do. And this, as was faid be^ 
fore, is the property of fome metaphors. 
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LECTURE XXVn. 

OfaMetonyn^. 

I, E C T. PY^Hg moft confiderahlc Trope next ti^ 
Vi-v— ^ A a Metafbar is a Metonymy y whether 
we Qosifider its Ibroe and ekgancy, ^r th« 
fnEOtent uieof it bot|^ in ^eakii^ and wri- 
ting. Havii^ therefore treated ■ upon the 
^mer in raaej la& diicourre, I di^ endea^ 
wsic iathis to give the beft, and deaoeft ac* 
CDQBt i can of the latter. And in doing 
thisi ^idl firft explain the nature of a ik£7- 
toimm in geaeval, aod then oonfider .the 
fevoral fpedes contained under it. • 
. Jffow a MftoMymy, as defined by QjiiO' 
**/-^?'-^Ban, i8,^|«fl6«srj «»<f vnfrdfor 4Wfber \ 
i'l/"** aat V«flitt« dcfotibes it .more fulty, when 
h&cidls it: A trefty vfbigh cbtm^eiiht names 
of things, that are naturally united, but in 
fucb a manner, as that one is not of the ef 
'^l^" fence of the other ». That a Metonymy is 
f'j- S- «• thus diftinguiflied from the other tropes, has 
hcen fufficiently ftjewn already in pay two 
laft difcourfes. When it is faid, to put one 
word for another^ or, to change the names of 
^«^j,.the meaning is, that the word fo 
ttfed changes its fenfe, and denotes fomc- 
|hing diflferent from its prpper fignification. 

Thus, 
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Thus, whtn Mars is put for ivar^ and L Bet. 

Ceres for ctjrn, they lofe their perfohal fettfe^ XXVU. 
and fiand for fuch cfTefts; of which thofe 
deities were faid to be the caufe. So like- 
wife, when Virgil fais : 

He drank tie frothing btml ^ i ^^^.^ 

the word ^w«;/ muft necelTarfly fignify the ^'*- ' 
liquor in the bowl. And, when in another^' ' ^^' 
place defcribing the temple of Juno at Car- 
thage, in which the adions of th6 Trojan 
war were reprtfented, and the images of 
die heroes^ hd makes Aeneas, upon difeove- 
ring that of Priam among the reft, cry'xtot," 

Lo here is Priam "^^ *i&/ 

i^i5 pliin the vr6v6, Priam ^ there muft ftand^. 440. 
not for his perfon, but his image or ^figure. 
And this property of changing Ae fenfe of 
die word appears peculiar ^-^M^tonyfty^ 
In treating Upon a metaphor I observed dte 
miftak6 of thol^, who teach, th^ a wor^ 
nfed mfiiaphdnically lofes its proper %nifi- 
cation • whereas it only changes its place; 
but not its jfeni^ ; being at)pli^d to a things 
to which it does not naturally belong, by 
Way of fimilitude* And as die nor atten- 
ding ta this \m run fome jjferfons into vtrf 
gfreat aWttrditics,in treatittg vtpWi mtts^^hb^ 
rkal eK^effions^ and teafomng from 'drem 
m thetropicjd fenfe; "^iheMclias htp^ 

pened 
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^^ T. pened to others in fomc inftanccs of a Mt» 
* tonymyt where by mifapprchending theif 
trae nature^ they have reafoned from them 
in the literal fenfe, as I (hall fhew prefently^ 
A Metonymy is not fb extonfive as a meta-< 
phor, nqr altogether fo neceiTary : becaufe 
nothing is faid by a Metonymy^ which can- 
not be expreiTed in proper words ; whereas 
metaphors are often ufed for want of proper, 
words to exprefs fome ideas. However, 
Metonymies are very ufeful in langjaage, for 
they enrich a.difcourfe with an agreable va^ 
riety^ and give both force and beauty to an 
cxpreffion. And what I obferved vrith re- 
lation to a metfi{:thor, is true alfo of this 
trope ; that fome Metonymies even in com^ 
mon difcourfe are more frequently made ufe 
of, thanthe proper words, in whofe room 
they are put. So, pale deaths a blind tjoay^ 
and a happy ftat^^ are very common expref- 
iionswith us. And it is more ufual to fay, 
l!his is fucb a per/on s hand^ or, / know bis 
bandi than his writing, when we intend 
this latter; fenfe c5f the word. 

I Now procede to the divifion of Meto-i 
nymies, whick are . commonly diftinguifl^ed 
fnto four kinds, from the different manner^ 
in which things are naturally, but externally 
imited to oiie . another. Now things are 

thus 



thus iimted» or one thing depends upoA*LBCT. 
another, either with reipe^ to its prodftc^ 
tion» or in the maimer of its exigence, when 
produced. In the fornMr way the effeA. 
depends upon its. cauie, apd in the latter 
the adjunct upon its fubjedt. And hence 
arife four forts of Metonymies^, which re- 
ceive their names from the cau/e and effe^^ 
I tkejulfje£f and the adjunSl* 

It is called a Metonymy of the caufef 
when the external caufe is put for the ef-« 
fedt. The external caufe is twofold, the 
agent and end^ which are ufually called the 
efficient and final caufe. Of the former 
kind are fuch Metonymies^ where the in- 
ventor or author is put for what was in-* 
vented, or effedted by him. Thus, as I (kid 
Wore, Ceres is fometimes put for r^r;^, the 
ufe of which ihe was faid firil to have in- 
troduced ; and Mars for war^ over which 
he was thought to prelide.. And by this 
way of fpeaking, any artift pf writer is. put 
for his work. So Juvenal blaming th&luxu- 
ry, and profufenefs of the'- Romans, iais ; 
T^bere are few tables without Mentor *, that « $m. 
i§, which were not made by him, or after**'- *^4- 
his manner. Aqd our Saviour fais in the 
parable of the rich man, and Lazarus> Tiey \ ^ 
baveMofesy ami the prophets •, meaning the *f^ y^ 

books 
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I t B c r. booits df Mftfcs, and the f^roffliets. fidttM-/ 
[ cS^def ihift ibft of MetCfiyfft; is incMed hat 

<Jh!*y thw agcnr, ftrldly fp caHed, bat alftr 
dny flieanS, dr inflrament^rnkde ufe of in diei 
dolft^ of a thing;, ^hen put fbr the diing^ 
done:; ThMs,:po1ke Ktefaiure Is- called i«J 
inanity^ beca\ift it caftiyates aiid liiiproves 
Ac human mind, ' And" in tjiat expteflioil 
of Ciccm : Words move Hd body but fjim, V)hd 
^DiOria.iinderJiands the tongue^: the word tongMCi 
M9-^' which is the li/lrument of fpeech, iS piit 
(ov J^eecbt or language. And in the tike 
fchfe arms are fometiriies put for wafj ajjd 
ih^Jword iotjlaugbter. By the fame kind. 
of Metonymy likiwife any affection, or qua- 
Diy is put for its effeft*. As when it is faidi 
f6e ' end of' goverhment, is to . maintain jufiiiet, 
that ' is, fuch piutuqi officer am^H^ men^ as ari 
ihel^eStsdfjujti.e. AaiJ fo likewife in that 
6f .CiCffp : // is th( bu^nefsof Magjjirates t» 
» ?r$ M- cbeiJk fhi tevity *6ftbe mhltiiudi^ : by which 
Ion. f 8. JieirtfeatiS*ti»rt?idts oceafidned* by their le^ J 
vity. Moreover, a^ huma A ate^ons arc at-» 
tributedtp thVdSitjr ii? a^metiphorlcdl (ttilk; 
•• 1: . ' foTev^eral jiarts 6f the liuixiaii body arc like- 
, ,/. ,* wife' afciSecf to him % thl^ltirid ^of il^^?/^- 
». liii. I. Jmay.* nius;ius "^ahd aftdlils <r^/w areuftd 
■» f/[4at- to exbrels nls j^owef} l as* ni^ ^<ir and ^l m 

Sdif •^. tror^^aiifl prvoiM'c'e * ; -tiieft" biirig - the Ifl- 
"'""^ ftruments 
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j ftrumcnts of fuch cSk&$ in maoJund. Afe* \5vif ' 
tonymies of the final oiufc arc ilichj bys^^vW 
which the end in doing a thing i« put for 
the thing done. As when we fay^ Tkt 
iMtch is fet^ meaning the waic^min^ wh9 
e appointed for that purpoie. And fo 
emfe that expre0ian, to mah an example^ 
as it iigniiies to punijb^ in order to detar, 
od)er$ from the like crioies by (Uch an^ 
example. As alfo that of VirgiU 

PbiUis Jbould garlmds ar^p ', i £^/^. ^ 

by which are meant fiow^rs tp makie gar- ^' ^^* 
lands. 

The fecond kind of Metonymy puts the 
effed for the eflkient caufej whether .thQ 
agent, or only the noeans and inArumenc. 
So Virgil calls the two Scipios, IlJm difiruc^. 
timofLybia % bcoaufe they wer^ tht agents^ * if«». vi. 
who elfedked it. And Horace compliments^* *^ 
his patron Maecenas with the titl«l of being, 
iis guard ^md honor ^p that v6$ hil guardian, ' Ctm. u 
and the author of his honor. But when '^ ^' 
Cicero tells the ciazcM of Rome, that/i6^ 
ikati of Clodius was tMrfiifsty \ be meant^ Pr^ lih 
the occafion only of their fafety. And elic-^- '• *• 
where he calls tba(> a dark bopf^ and Hind 
9xp€&ation ^ i the e^£t of which was do^ fy« Ai/a 
bious and uncertain tQ thofe, "cyiio enter* "* ' ^^' 
tainedit. Ar4 IB like aaniicr tfat i0ns of 

Vol. L P e the 
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L E c T. the prophets, when they were eating th? 

i^w-^- ,[/ pottage, which filiflia had' ordered to be fct 

before them, cried out, Tiere is death in the 

Irz. "^^ P^* ** ^^^ *^* fi^^ deadly things as is pre- 
fently after explained. And thus fweat, 

which is the effetft of labor, is fpmetime; 
put for labor. As in the threat denounced 
agatnft Adam : In the jhveat of thy face jhalt 
^Gen. fjf,^^ ^at bread * .• that is, by labor in culti-- 
vating the ground. And, in allufion to this 
• way of fpeaking, Antony the orator tells 
CraiTus, the improvenfent of the flile by con^ 
flant exercife^ as he prefcribed, was a thing 
t Cic. tfmucbjweat K And, virtue is faid to be 
tihru g^i^^ by Jhveat J that is, continued care and 
f • 6p. exercife in fubduing the paflions, and bringrr 
ing them to a proper regulation. But in 
thefe two exprefiions there is likewife a me* 
taphor, the effe<ft of bodily labor being ap- 
plied to that of the mind. In all theie ihr 
fiances the eflfet^ is put for the efficient 
caufe. 

The third kind of Metonymy is, wher^ 
the fubjcft is put for the adjimft. By fub- 
jedl herein 4 large fenfe of the word may 
1)e underflood that, wherein fome other 
tbing is contained; or about which it is 
ponverfant, as likewife the poffeflbr with re- 
f|)e^ fp tllje thine^ be pofleCcs, and the thing| 
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fignifiedi when put for the fign of it; Now ^S^^jT* 
hy the firft of theie ways .of ipeaking the \^-^-\lt 
£bat of any f^culty» or affedtion^ is ufed for 
the facultyji or affedion itfelf^ So it is ufual 
to £iy, a man of a clear beady when we mean 
a clear mind or underftanding ; the feat of 
the mind being in the head^ And a perfon 
is faid» to have a warm hearty becaulc the 
heart has been thought the feat of the af- 
fedions. In like manner the place, where 
any adtions are performed, is put for the 
a£dons done in it. As when Cicero fais : 
Do not always think oftbeforum, tbe bencbes^ 
tbe roftray and tbe fenaSe *; meaning the'^'f^*'- 
diicourfes,which were ufually niade in thofe^. s. ' 
places^ So liktwife the country, or place of 
reiidence, is put for the inhabitants^ as in 
that paflage of Cicero : And to omit Greece^ 
wbicb always clainud tbe preeminence for 
eloquence f and At bens ^ tbe inventrefs tf all 
fcienceSf wbere tbe art ofjpeaking was in^ 
Rented and perfeSled ; in this city of oursi 
meaning Rome^ no Jiudies bave prevailed 
more, tban tbat ofehquenie *. Where the * /JiV. r . 4. 
words Greece and Athens fland to denote . 
the inhabitants of thofe places* And hi- 
ther may al(b be refered fuch exprefiions,; 
in which the time is put for the perions 
living in it, as, tbe degeneracy of tbe prefent, 

E e 2« age. 



hntyn'^f^^ /^* viirtui 6f fornur timex. in the fe«- 

vi^v—jcond way above mentioned^the olijed is ufed 

for the perfon, or thing implojred about it. 

As when Cicero fais : In time vf battk tbe 

]J,Z!f' ^^"^'^ artJUent '• Where by lams he intends 

die judges^ who pronounce fentence accor^ 

ding to iaw» By the third of thefe ways, 

in which the pofieflbr is pat for the diing 

he pofiefies^ we iay» to dtQour^ di^rcy^ ot 

ruin a man, meaning not his perjbn, bat his 

ej^te^ And mythdogiih explain the hblc 

of A£tcon by this tr(^, wiio is iaid to have 

been devoured by his dogs« For by cbga 

they underftand flatterers and poraiiteat who 

^ confumed his eftate^.and brought him to 

beggary. By the laft way before recitedf 

which puts the thing figniikd for the fign, 

ifainies and pid:ures are called by the names' 

of the perfons, which they reprefent. As in 

that '^^ of Cicero upon his brother C^n^' 

tus, when> as Macrobius relates, iting in the 

prwince^ ijubicb his brother badgowmed^ emd 

fe€mg a lurge portrait cf part of bis b^^ 

holding afoeUd^ tho ^intus "was but a Uttk 

many he find t My half brother is biger than 

^^aturn. my wbok brother \ The popifli do^rine d 

^'^; "' tranfuktantiation is founded upon an abufe 

of this trope. For when our Saviour^ fyez^ 

king cf the bread and wine at that time 

before 
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before hiffl> ^ j 7his is my hodf^ and ^^^^h^yJ* 
is mjf hl0$d ' : hk plain meaning is, tfaeyw-y-j 
were the figmi of Ym body and blood, Ae^^*''^* 
thing fignified being put for the fign by this^^fi, 28. 
fiMt of Mitonymy. Bot the papifb take the 
0xprefikm literaUy, which muft doubtlefs be 
vtiy abiutdi fince the words relate to the 
I time then prefent, while Chiii^ wad yet U« 
; ving, and ipoke tfaem; when it wag wa^ 
poffihk for tk^ bread and wine K^ be c(Hi«^ 
Vtorted into hid body and bloody it being 
eiident to all> who were prefent, that thofe 
elementsi and hia body e^ed feparately at 
the ihme time. But if the word« are eir^ 
plained by this trope, the fenfe is plain and 
tssSj^ and the way of fpeaking familiar to 
lA writers. Whereas they, who jdead for 
die literal {^^ity might with equal reafbn 
aflert^ that thofe expreifions above men-- 
tioned are t6 be taken literally, in which 
ftlreral partd of the human body, as the 
hand, the ^ di, the ear, and the eye, arc 
aferibed to the deity: or that, when our 
Sanour in a metaphorical fenfe calls him* 
fctf, a tme, and a door % thefe wordd « j<,^, xy, 
were defigned to be applied to him ftri<a- >• *• 7- 
ly and properly, and not by way of fimi-*^ 
limde QtHy^ aa ia the cafe in all meta^- 
pliort. 

I The 
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Thb fourth kind of Metotymki Is tk^^ 
wherein the adjunA is put for the iubje£b» 
which is done ih the fame variety of ways 
as the former. It is therefore a Metonjnr^ 
of the adjund, when the thing contained is 
put for that, which contains^ it. A^ when 
Virgil fais, l^hey liedovon upon purple % that 
is> couches died with purple. And again» 
T!bey crown the wine % meaning, the bowl^ 
which contained the wine; it being the 
cuilom of the antients to deck their bowk, 
with garlands at their entertainments. ^ 
this trope likewife virtues and vices are put . 
for the perfons, in whom they are found. 
As in that beautiful pafTage of Cicero, where 
qomparing the profligate army of Catiline, 
with the forces of the ftate,. he fais : On 
tbisjide modejiy is ingagedy on tbat^ impudence %\ 
on this chafiity^ on that lewdnejs ; on tbis in-* 
tegrity^ on that deceit i on tbis piety , on that 
profanenefs ; on this confiancy, on thatfwy ^ 
on this honor ^ on that bafenefs \ on tbis, mo-*' 
deration, on that unbridled pa^n: inaword^^ 
equity y temperance, fortitude^ prudence^ and 
all virtues ingage with injujlice, luxury^ cow^ 
or dice, rafi>nefs, and all vices 3. And tp this- 
trope thofe expreffions are. to be referedyin. 
which any tiling is put for tl^^ objed, about. 
which it is converfant. As in that f^yiii^' 
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lof the wife man : Hope defered makes the LK c T, 
heart Jick : where hope is put for the thing u-v— <i 
hoped for. And thus Suetonius calls the > 
emperor Titus, the love and delight ofman-^ 
Und Swhofe mild, and obliging temper ren-r\ /« ^r 
deied him ^he object of thofe agreable affec-' 
tions to all perfons under his government. ^ 
A third xife of this trope is by puting a thing 
for the time, in which it was done. Thus 
we fay of a perfbn. He has ferved fo many 
campains^ meaning io many fummers, that 
being the ufual tinK, in which armies are 
drawn out into the feild.. LaiUy, by this. 
Metonymy y the fign is put for the thing it 
fignifies. As, the Jbepter for the regal dig-- 
nity^ and the /word iotthe Authority of the 
magijirate. 

These are the four kinds or fpecies, into 
which a Metonymy is ufually divided. But 
Voflius adds two others, namely of the an-^ 
teeedent and confequent % which bear fome*('5/^:«'*'r 
analogy to the caufe and efFed:, as the one^'io.fi- 
does at leaft give occasion to the other. 
Both of them are often called Metalepjis ; 
Irat iiQte that name is lijce wife applied to 
pother different trope, as will be fhevm 
afterwards ; I would rather choofe with 
Voflius to bring thefe under a Metonymy ^ 
^d coniider them as two diflindt fpecies of 
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it; By the &raier, /^ ifiwr* when fpokcix 
of a fuperior fQmetimes %ai£cs to grant t or 
comply mitb} and of ai| iafcrior /^ a^^. 
Thus the fcmnt in T^jeoicc, fais : ^// 1 
qffifi, PampbUus; or bfi^rk^n to thi ^H npm \ 
that i$i obey hk orders^ and fcf hear. Bf^ 
t^e latter, it k 0ot xinuiual to. i^^fA^^ 
firibt^ OK fit m^ band to fucbn tbiifgp temsLm 
oings that yft aiTej^t P^ ^gre? to it/ and as. ^, 
consequence axe ready to atteft it Qiider om*- 
hand.. So when Cicero> ijpe^ng of the pi*n 
rates, who had lately ipfeiled the UA9%(vA i\ 
Shall J comptam^ that fone^ners tpere t4i£m 
in tbeir paffage hither, iffben the Roman h^, 
gates bow been, redeemed % , by which is in- 
timated, that they were firft taken, and af- 
terwards purchafed their redemption. And 
in that cxpfeffiori of Torchce* ; Tou wilf onvn 
that kihdnefs well placed'^: the it.t£^ ia, y^ 
will -perceive or &id it io# a confequence of 
wiuch will be an acknowledgcmoat of it. 

As to any obfervatioas neceff^ry in th« 
chdco oi Metorqfmies, I think nothii^ i^^ 
be added> to what has be«n fai4 ik^t^^ 
whta I treated upon the ufe of trope;s 
general. 
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